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INTERESTING    SUBJECTS 


PUBLIC  LAW    AND  COMMERCIAL  POLICY ; 


ARISING     FROM 


AMERICAN     INDEPENDENCE. 


(j  I.  The  queftion  anfwered— 
Whether  the  Citiaeni  of  the  Unltod 
State!  are  confidered  by  the  Law  of 
England  as  Aliens ;  what  Privileges 
«te  they  entitled  to  within  the  King- 
dom; what  Rights  can  they  claim  in 
the  lemaininE  Colonies  of  Britain. 

^  a.  The  Regulations  for  open- 
ing the  American  Trade  confidered  ; 
Faults  found  ;  and  Amendments  pro- 
pofed.  How  th«  late  Proclamations 
affedt  the  United  States  difcuffed  : 
Obje^iunt  pointed  out  3  aad  Altera- 
W«Q&  fa.'geiUd. 


I  ^  -i.  How  far  the  Britifli  Weft 
Indies  were  injured  by  the  late  Pro- 
clamation fully  invefligated  ;  ths 
Amount  of  their  Wants  difcovered  j 
Modes  of  Supply  fhewn  5  And  the 
Policy  of  arfaiitting  the  American 
Veflels  into   their  Ports   amply  ar- 

gUSd. 

§  4.  An  Enquiry  how  far  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  the  American 
States  is  neceflary,  or  would  be  ad- 
vantageous :  What  the  Laws  of 
England  have  already  provided  on 
tliis  Subjeft  ;  and  the  fundamental 
Laws  of  the  United  States  comparU 
with  them. 
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I  Understand  not  the  World  fo  little  as  not 
to  knoAV,  that  he  that  will  faithfully  fei  ve 
his  Country,  mufl  be  content  to  pafs  through 
good  report  and  evil  report:  Neither  regard  I 
which  I  meet  with  ;  Truth  I  am  sure  at  last 

WILL  VINDICATE   ITSELF,  and  BE  FOUND   BY    MY 

Countrymen,  faid 

Sir   Josiah  Child. 
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OPINIONS 

INTERESTING  SUBJECTS 

O  F 
PUBLIC  LAW  aj;d  commercial  POLICY; 

ARISING     FROM 

AMERICAN    INDEPENDENCE. 


TH  E  acknowledgment  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  cer- 
tainly an  event  of  confiderable  confequence  to 
Great-Britain.  To  be  freed  from  foreign  war  is 
always  an  objeft,  which  cannot  be  purchafed  at 
too  high  a  price,  while  the  national  honour  forms 
no  part  of  it.  The  enjoyment  of  domeftic  tran- 
quility, with  all  its  pleafurcs  and  advantages,  is  a 
bleffing  of  flill  higher  value,  which  cannot  be  too 
much  prized ;  and  which  ought  to  be  preferved 
therefore  by  almoft  any  facrifice. 

B  When 


\\'lKn  the  Piovifional  Articles  cbfcd  the  Ariie- 
lican  controverfy,  which  having  endured  for  years, 
had  embittered  private  enjoyment  and  difturbed 
public  repofe,  an  unufual  calm  enfaed.  But,  in  a 
iiatiort,  v/herc  interell  is  always  attive  snd  fafQ,ion 
is  often  malicious;  where  many  communicate  their 
thoughts  on  fiate  tranfaftions,  becaufe  every  one 
has  a  right  to  do  fo  ;  the  long  continuance  of  quiet 
iimore  to  be  defired,  than  reafohably  to  be  hoped 
for. 

The  fituation,  at  once  uncommon  and  ill- 
tinderftood,  wherein  the  acknowledgment  of  In- 
dependence had  placed  Great-Britain  and  the 
American  States,  foon  gave  rife  to  many  difficult 
queflions  of  public  law  and  commercial  policy. 
The  attention  of  the  world  was  again  roufed,  by 
fiicceflive  publications;  which  propagated  very 
different  opinions  and  propofed  very  dirTimilar 
meafures.  Amid  thefe  anxieties  many  afked  for 
intelligence  ;  fome  to  confirm  prepofieffion ;  a  few 
to  gratify  avarice :  But,  he  who,  in  order  to  al- 
lay that  folicitude,  inRrucls  himftlf  before  he  pre- 
fumes  to  offer  inflru<^lion  to  others,  msy  claim  at 
leaft  a  patient  perufal,  while  he  difcharges  thediaty, 
\\hich  li€  owes  to  a  public,  at  once  inquifitive  and 
liberal.  The  author  of  the  following  ll^eets  in  this 
fpirit  fubmits  his  humble  lentiments  on  topicks, 
whereon  ihc  well  meaning  and  intelligent  have 
thought  veiy  vaiioufly,  wirth.that  freedom  which 
belongs  to  one,  who  is  confcicus  of  gopd  inten- 
tions without  intcreflj  and   with  that  plainnefs  of 

language, 
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language,  which  is  move    ftudious  of  perfpicuify 
than  ambitious  of  ornament. 

§  I.  Previous    to  any   (table    regulation  of  the 

American  trade,  by  the  iegiflature,   it  is  furely  of 

importance  to  know,   whether  the  citizens  of  the 

American  States  are  now  confidered   by  our  laws 

as  fubjecls,  or  as  aliens.   Certainty  in  juriiprodence 

is  doubdefs  the  beft  preventive  of  difputes.     Yet, 

is  there  little  faid  on  a  queflion,    which  i$   fo  in- 

terelling    to   the    public  and  to  individuals,  in  the 

treaty,  that  acknpwledged  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States.     To  point  out  however  .what  might 

have  been  provided  on  this  difficult  fubjecl,  either 

hy    prior    a6i:   of   Parliament,    or   by    fubfcquent 

llipulati(jn,    would  only   carry    us  mio    a   thorny 

path,  leading  to  a   field,   Unfruitful   of  araufenient 

or  inllrudion.     To  examine  the    face    of  things 

as  they   are    is  as  much  the  bulinefs  of  Statefmeri 

^s  it  is  the  duty   of  legiflators   to   look   back  only 

with  a  legard  to  the  profpe£l. 

The  treaty,  it  mutt  be  however  allowed,  is  ex- 
plicit enough,  as  to  the  political  alfociations,  that 
pompofe  THE  States,  x\hich  are  acknowledg'jd 
to  btr  free  and  independent;  but  it  is  altog<:ther 
filent  as  tq  the  iNntvjDUALS,  whp  urmed  tliofe 
celebrated  confederations :  It  admits  the  thirteen 
Ibcieties,  in  their  adociated  capacity,  ta  befovereign, 
by  relinquiihing  all  cl.iim  of  government  over 
them  :  But,  it  docs  not  explicitly  reI^ounce  the 
allegiance  of  thofe  colonics,  who,  ?.t  the  epoch  of 
the  peace,  were  Itill  Britilh  fubjcGs,  in  contcmpki- 
B  Z  tjuq 
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tion  of  BritlQi  law.  For,  it  does  not  declare,  that 
even  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  fhall  be 
deemed  aliens  in  future  :  And,  much  lefs  does  it 
either  except,  or  difown,  thofe  faithful  fubje£is  ; 
who,  having  refufed  to  renounce  their  allegiance, 
were  denominated  Nonjurors,  by  the  American  code; 
and  who,  having  never  done  any  a£l  inconfinent 
with  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown,  merited  by  their 
hazards  at  leafl;  the  accuftomed  flipulation,  that 
ihey  might  difpofc  of  their  property,  without 
hindrance,  and  afterwards  retire,  without  further 
perfecution. 

The  mere  aft  of  refidencc  within  the  limit  J 
affigned  to  the  United  States,  might  have  been 
eonfidered  as  a  misfortune,  but  it  could  not  have 
furely  been  deemed  an  offence.  To  fubmit  to  <^ 
force  which  they  could  not  refift ;  to  pay  treble  taxes 
^hat  they  could  not  refufe  ;  are  regarded  as  crimes 
by  no  focial  fyllem,  except  by  the  new-fangled 
Jaws  of  South  Carolina  alone  *.  It  has  proved 
liappy  for  Britain,  that  her  laws  declare  with  the 
united  voice  of  reafon  and  humanity:  "  That  if 
enemies  or  rebels  come  with  a  fuperior  force  and 
exaft  contributions,  fubmiffion  is  not  fo  much 
criminal  as  prudent,  to  prevent  a  public  evil  of 
greater  magnitude  t." 

The 

•  The  Jackfonborough  AfTembly  of  1782  excluded  from 
ihe  right  of  ciiizenftiip  all  ihcfe,  who  having  made  a 
temporary  fubmiffion  co  the  Britilh  army,  were  denominated 
frc,te<3icti-men. 

t  Forller's  Crown  Law.  8vo.  edit.  p.  217. 
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The  faithful  American  fubjev^s  of  Great  Britain 
having  been  born  within  the  JCing's  do tTuuion^, 
were  by  this  circumltance  alone  conftituted  free- 
men of  this  realm  :  By  their  birth  within  the  al- 
legiance of  the  Crown  the}-  acquired  a  variety  of 
jights,  which  by  our  lawyers  are  emphatically 
ily  led  their /'iV^/i-n^/i^'j  ;  and  which  can  never  be 
forfeited,  except  by  their  own  niifbehaviour,  and 
can  never  be  taken  away,  bat  by  the  will  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  exprelfed  by  aft  of  Parliament. 
An  alien  cannot  be  admitted  a  freeman  of  this 
■kingdom  without  the  confent  ol  the  community, 
by  an  aft  of  nalur^liza.  ion  ;  neither  can  an  inno- 
cent freeman  be  disfranchifed,  except  by  the  con- 
joint voice  of  ^he  nation  by  aft  of  Parliament, 
Atid  the  realon  of  both  thefe  rules  may  be  found 
in  the  original  compaft  itfelf;  which  provided, 
that  noone  Aould  be  admitted  a  contraLT.ing  party, 
without  the  con  fen  t  of  the  whole ;  which  equally 
declared,  that  a  contra6ling  party  fhould  not  be 
depiived  of  the  advantages  of  the  compaft,  while 
he  faithfully  performed  his  original  ilipulations. 
What  ought  thus  to  be  the  fundamental  principle 
of  every  Government  is  exprelsly  recognized  by 
THE  GREAT  CHARTER  of  England;  whofe  lan- 
guage can  no  more  become  obfolcte, .  than  its  pro- 
vifions  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  human  nature 
can  ceafe  to  operate.  Aj  freeman,  fays  the  boaft 
o^  Briuw, //tail  l/c  feized,  or  imprifoned,  or  Qultawcd^ 
or  anyway  dej hoy  ed,  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his 
Purs,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.     But  to  expel  a  me- 

ritoiious 
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litorious  hody  of  men  from  the  fociety  whereof 
they  had  once  been  members  is  at  once  to  outlaw 
and  deftroy  them.  The  American  Loyalifts  faith- 
fully performed  iheir  original  (lipulations  ;  it  was 
their  misfortune  furefy,  and  not  their  crime,  that 
after  they  had  rifqucd  and  J.)fV  more  than  common 
fuLjefts,  ihe  community  did  not,  in  return,  yield 
them  the  protection,  which  ihey  had  fojuflly  me- 
rited, and  which  bad  been  fo  often  promifed 
them. 

If  the  mofl  infignificant  fubjeft  cannot  then  be 
deprived  of  the  mod  trivial  privilege,  without  the 
moft  pofitive  law,  we    may   confidently  infer,  that 
a  deferving  clafs  of  fubjetls  cannot  he  bereaved  of 
every  focial    right,    by   mere    implication.     Two 
years  have  fcarcely  palTed  aw.ny,  hnce  wife  men  and 
profound  lawyers  differed  in  opinion,   whether  the 
z6t  of  Parliament,  empowering  the  Crown  to  make 
a  peace  or  a  truce,  with  the  revolted  Colonies,  en- 
abled the  Miniflers  of  the    Crown     to    acknow- 
ledge   the    Independence    of  the     United     States. 
Whatever   foundation    there  might  have  been  for 
that  unhappy   difference,    the   fubfequent  recogni- 
tion  of  the   Legiflature  has  removed  every  future 
doubt.     Yet,  had   a   power  been  pofitively  given 
to  renounce  the  allegi;ince  of  thofe  colonial  fubjeds, 
nho,  in  oppofition  to  violence  and  even  to  ncgleft, 
remained   unalterably  attached   to  the    Britifh  Go- 
vernment, that  power    has  not   been  by  the  Ame- 
rican Treaty  in  any  manner  executed  ;  as  we  may 
learn    from   its    filencc,  where   it    ought   to  have 

fpokcn 
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fprtkcn  in  the  rnofl;  audible  tone.  In  confirmation 
of  the  general  inference,  that  the  before-mentioned 
loyal  perfons,  who,  at  the  epoch  of  the  peace,  re- 
mained within  the  limit*  of  the  United  States,  are 
flill  conlidcred  as  fubjcds  by  our  laws,  judicial  au- 
thorities might  be  quoted,  if  it  were  thought  necef* 
fary  to  cite  the  decifions  of  judges  for  the  eftabliOi- 
ment  of  doQrines ;  which,  having  heen  inter- 
woven into  our  conftitution,  are  taught  us  in  our 
youth  and  are  imprinted  on  our  hearts. 

]t  is  neverthelcis  a  very  different  confideration, 
uith  refpe6l  to  thofe  Colonifts  j  who  having  at- 
chieved  the  late  revolution,  by  their  efforts,  no^r 
form,  by  their  refidence,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Rights  may  be  undoubtedly  forfeited, 
though  privileges  cannot  be  arbitrarily  taken  awav« 
A  man's  crimes,  or  even  mifcondu6l,  may  deprive 
him  of  thofe  immunities,  which  he  might  have 
claimed  from  birth,  or  derived  from  an  a6i  of  the 
Legiflature  :  He  may  be  outlawed  by  the  lentencc 
of  a  court  of  jullice,  or  he  may  be  banifhed  by  the 
united  fuflrages  of  his  countrymen.  The  Ame- 
rican citizens,  who  voluntarily  abjured  theii  So- 
vereign, avowed  their  defign  to  relinquifh  the  cha- 
ra8er  of  fubjeds :  The  American  citizens,  who 
fwore  fidelity  to  the  Government  of  their  own 
choice,  thereby  declared  their  eIe£lion,  that  they 
would  be  r.o  longer  conne61ed  with  a  State,  which 
bad  moitified  their  prejudices  rather  than  bereaved 
them  of  rights :  And  by  that  conduft  and  by  thofa 
offences  the  revolted  Colonifts  forfeited  to  the  law 

all 
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all  that  the  law  bad  ever  conferred  on  them.  The 
ihrrerican  Treaty  however  acknowledged  that 
avowal:  The  recognition  of  Parli.^ment  legalized 
that  eledion.  But  whether  thit  a61:  of  the  Britifh 
Government,  or  that  a£l  of  the- BritiQi  Legiflature, 
ought  to  be  conflrued  as  n  rellnquifhment  of  their 
otjedience,  or  as  a  pardon  of  their  faults,  is  a  problem, 
which,  at  this  day",  does  not  merit  a  formal  folution. 

The  law  of  EngLmd  (as  we  all  know)  hath 
divided  the  refidents  within  the  Britifh  dominions 
into  two  clafTes  J  ift,  into  that  of  fubje6ls ;  2dly, 
into  that  of  aliens,  who  are  fabdivided  into  a  body 
denotninated  d^enizcns ;  a  name,  which  imphes, 
that  they  had  once  been  aliens,  but  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  their  denization,  to  fomc  of  the  privi- 
leges of  fabjefls. 

Rut  the  law  of  England  knows  nothing  aCTuredly 
of  a  real  fubjeft  or  unreal  fubjcft  ;  lince  the  term 
fi:bje6l  does  not  admit  of  the  degrees  of  more  or 
Jefs,  of  genuine  or  ungenuinc  :  And,  every  oni; 
mull  confequently  be  either  a  fubjeft  to  all  intents, 
or  to  no  intent.  To  admit  novelties  into  our  lan- 
guage is  almofl;  as  dangerous,  as  it  is  to  allow  inno- 
vations in  our  law.  The  captious  epithet  real 
was   prefixed  in  the   Treaty  *  to  the  well-known 

term! 

♦  The  American  nc-goilators  have  at  lengdi  explained  to 
the  world  the  import  ot'the  perplexing  expreiTionr  rfa/Britifli 
fubjef^s,  by  their  letter  to  the  Congrefs,  dat«d  the  i8th  of 
July,  1783,  and  publifhed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Independent 
Gazette  of  the  24th  of  i^pHl,  1784  :  "  The  Britifh  MinU 
flers,    fay  the  negotiators,  were   unwilling  to  make  ule  of 
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terras  BriliPi '  fuljcBs^  with  defign  to  diftingiiifh 
ihofe  BritiPn  fubjecls,  who,  having  been  born  with- 
out the  prefcnt  United  States,  never  permanently 
refidcd  within  them,  from  thofe  I'ritifii  fubje6ls, 
who,  having  fixedly  dwelt  within  the  revolted 
colonies,  facrinced  their  all  at  the  flirine  of  their 
attachments  to  the  BritiQi  Government.  And  a  nar- 
cotick  was  looked  for,  it  feems,  to  prevent  thefe  meri- 
torious'fubjecls  from  feeling  their  wounds,  though 
they  had  been  already  wounded  beyond  cure.  But, 
on  whatever  motive  the  Britilh  negociators  acled,  the 
American  negotiators  infcrtcd  thole  unafual  expref- 
fions  into  the  Treaty,  in  order  to  gain  a  virtual 
acknowledafmcnt  from  the  Britilli  Government,  that 
the  Britidi  Colonies  had  alway:i,  been  independent, 
or  had  at  leaf!  been  iniitlcd  to  Independence  ;  in 
making  ihii  virtual  acknowled Jrac  nt  the  Briiitli  Go- 
vernmjnt  in  fomc  meafuie  admiited,  that  there  had 
iexifled  under  the  colonial  lyftems  two  forts  of 
fubje£ls,  Britidi  fubjecls  and  (■\merican  fubjcCts  ; 
and  thereby  admicted  in  fomc  meafure  the  confe- 
quence  which  was  probably  me.^nt  to  be  drawn 
from    it ;  that  ihe  American  lo)'aIills,  having  been 

C  American 

any  terms  that  might  give  uncr.fj'ufs  to  t]\e  Rrfif^^ir  T'orus, 
and  the  terms  real  BrltiJJj  fubje^^ts  were  well  u':dfr'tjod  aud 
afcertained,  noc  to  mean,  or  comprehend  ylmcrica.n  Re- 
fugees: and  it  was  or.ly  a  mere  dclicaie  mode  of  excluding 
the  Refugees,  and  nic.king  a  proper  diilinction  liecvv-.-en  thein 
'kfid.  the  fubjcvfls  of  Britain,  ivhofe  only  particular  intereji  in 
yhneriifi  confil'tcJ  iahcl.ihig  l.itids  and  froperfy,^'  And  thus  l<ive 
We  aicertaineu  who  a»e,  and  who  arc  noc  real  <■■'"  ' 
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i\merlcan  fubjeSs,  had  incurred  confifcation,  be- 
caufe,  in  their  a£iive  adherence  to  the  Britirti  Go- 
vernment, they  had  violated  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  The  pretenfion  and  the  admifiion 
were  both  equally  irrational  and  illegal.  How- 
ever, by  that  fignal  tranfaftion  both  parties  admit- 
ted, that  the  citizens  of  the  American  States  were  to 
be  regarded  in  future  as  aliens. 

The  American  citizens  can  therefore,  by  no 
mode  of  Ipeech.  or  by  any  principle  gT  lav/,  be 
deemed  Britifh  fubjeds ;  unlefs  thofe  aflbciations 
of  mankind  are  fubje61s,  who  owe  no  allegiance 
to  the  Britifb  Crown,  or  any  obedience  to  the 
Britilh  Government ;  that  allegiance,  which  is 
faid  to  include  all  the  engagements  owing  from 
fubje£l  to  Sovereign  ;  that  obedience,  which  is 
flyled  emphatically  the  very  eflenceof  law.  But, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  has  formally  relinquifli- 
ed  all  claim  of  fovereignty  over  the  United  States, 
and  all  pretence  of  government  over  the  American 
citizens :  And  the  Parliament,  by  recognizing  the 
afl  of  rf.nuncialion,  virtually  expreffed  the  alTent 
of  the  community  to  the  expulfion  of  the  American 
citizens  from  the  (ochl  compa(5t,  which  binds  every 
member  of  the  Britllli  State  together.  The  citizens 
of  the  American  States  are  not  certainly  denizens, 
becaufe  tlicy  can  fbew  no  letters  of  denization, 
which  indeed  would  prove,  that  they  bad  been 
aliens  previous  to  their  denization.  Now,  he  who 
js  neither  a  fubjea,  nor  a  denizen,  is  deemed  by 
the  law  of  England  an  ah>n. 

Were 
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Were  we  tarn  over  only  a  few  pages  of  hiftory, 
we  might  difcover  illuflrations  of  the  foregoing 
reafonings,  though  we  fliould  probably  find  no 
precedent  of  a  people,  who  continued  Enghfh  fub- 
jefts,  after  the  Englilh  Government  had  renoun- 
ced their  obedience.  The  ancient  annals  of  Scot- 
land will  furniHi  flriking  examples.  When  Ed- 
ward I.  by  his  policy  more  than  by  his  power,  ac- 
quired from  the  raeannefs  of  Baliol,  and  the  fub- 
miHion  of  the  nobles,  the  virtual  fovereignty,  though 
not  the  direft  dominion  of  Scotland,  the  Scots  be- 
came by  that  fignal  event  the  fellow  fubjeSls  of 
Engliflimen :  When  Scotland,  in  her  turn,  re- 
gained, by  the  gallantry  or  prudence  of  Bruce,  her 
ancient  independence,  the  Scots  immediately  be- 
came aliens  to  their  too  powerful  neighbours  :  Yet 
the  Englilh  did  not  formally  renounce  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation,  whole  obedience  they  were  un- 
able to  enforce.  And  the  Scots  continued  aliens 
even  after  the  fortunate  acceffion  of  fames  I.  to 
the  throne  of  England.  Thofe  Scotfmen  alone, 
who  were  born  after  that  epoch,  were  confidered 
as  fellow  fubjecls  of  Englishmen,  till  a  much  hap- 
pier event  infeparably  united  the  two  kingdoms 
together. 

If  fiomour  Ifland  we  turn  our  enquiries  to  the 
neighbouring  continent,  we  Ihall  find  that  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitain,  Tournay  and  Calais,  were 
unfortunately  once  poffcfled  by  the  monarchs  of 
England.  During  that  fad  period  of  foreign 
expeditions  and  domeflic  penury,  the  refidents  of 
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each  oF  tliofe  countiies  enjoyed  all  the  privileges? 
offubjcfls.  When  each  however  became  faccef- 
fivcly  ftparatcd  from  this  realm,  the  inhabitants  of 
all  thofe  foreign  dominions  became,  in  their  turn, 
aliens  lo  the  Ciown.  France,  too,  in  an  evil  hour 
was  conquered  by  England,  during  the  glorious 
3'et  miffci  able  days  of  our  Edwards.  The  French 
became  by  that  unhappy  event  the  fellow  fi>bjc6ls 
of  Enoliilimen-.     And  to  this  hour  the  Britifli  So- 

o 

vereign  enjoys  the  ilattering  though  unprodu6lIve 
title  of  King  of  France  :  Yet,  the  French  for  ages 
have  not  been  con fidered  as  Britilh  fubjefts  ;  hnce 
they  certainly  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Britilh 
Crown,  or  yield  any  fiibmirTion  to  the  Britilh  Go- 
vernment. The  fame  flroke  of  fortune,  either 
adverfe  or  happy,  which  deprived  the  refidents  of 
all  thofe  provinces  and  towns  of  the  proteclion  of 
one  common  Sovereign,  broke  afunder  the  bands 
or  allegiance,  that  had  formed  the  conneclioa  be- 
tween them  :  For,  the  Fnglifl]  Government  being 
cither  renounced,  or  withdrawn,  the  people  con- 
tiniied  no  longer  fubjecfts  than  their  obedience 
could  be  afked  and  enjoined. 

Of  the  truih  of  the  foregoing  reafoning  the 
CfiHon  of  Surinam  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Dutch 
fumifhcs  a  dirt£l  proof.  Ey  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
it  vvas  agreed,  "  'Jhat  both  parties  fiiould  retain 
w'nh f'icnai y  right  of  fox-ereignty^  propriety,  c.ndpof. 
ff/f-cn,  all  fuch  lands,  iflands,  and  colonics,  as  either 
i)ad  theretotcie  gotten,  or  retained  from  theodier.'* 
1  hcfc  expreilions    aie  gtneial;  }et,  indefinite  as 
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they  are,  they  were  deemed  of  fufficient  fcftce  to 
transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  Englifh  colonifts  in 
Surinam  to  the  States-General,  and  the  allegiance  of 
the  Dutch  colonids  at  New- York  to  the  Englifli 
Crown.  1  he  Englifli  inhabitants  of  Surinam 
were  thenceforth  confidered,  by  the  ableft  ftatef- 
men  of  both  countries,  as  fo  exlcufively  the  fub- 
je£lsof  the  United  Netherlands,  that  the  King  of 
England  could  not  even  interpofe  as  mediator  be- 
tween their  new  Soveveicrns  *  and  them.  In  this 
manner  were  the  expreffions  plenary  right  o/fov&- 
reignty,  conflrued  to  have  coverted  colonifts,  who 
had  once  been  fubjefts,  into  aliens,  who  could  no 
Jonger  claim  the  privileges  or  protection  of  the 
parent  ftate.  And  from  this  decifive  precedent 
we  may  infer,  that  there  was  no  ncceffity  to  infert, 
in  the  American  treaty,  a  claufe,  renouncing  the 
allegiance  of  the  colonifts,  fmce  the  fovereignty  of 
the  country  being  reiinquifhed  and  the  govern- 
ment withdrawn,  it  could  anfwer  no  good  pur- 
pofe  to  retain  the  faith  and  fubmiffion  of  the 
people. 

It  feems  thus  impofifible  to  repel  thefe  general 
inferences  and  that  legal  conclufion,  by  the  mod 
liberal  conUruftion,  which  has  ever  been  made  of 
the  various  ftatutes  of  naturalization  from  the  da}  > 
of  Edward  I.   to  the  prefent.     The  well  known 

law 

*  MSS.   Memorial  of  John  De  \Vi:r,  with   the  anfwc/ 
thereto. 
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1.1V7  *  of  this  celebrated  conqueror  appears  to  have 
leceivcd  an  explanation  much  Jnrger  than  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  words  would  at  fii  fl  fight  juftify. — 
The  capacity  to  inherit,  which  by  them  were  given 
fothe  cliildren,  "  Who^t  father  and  mother  were  at 
the  faith  of  the  King,  and  who  fliould  be  born 
without  ligeance  o(  the  Crown,"  has  been  en- 
larged by  the  Judges  who  wifhed  to  contra£l 
the  difabilities  of  aliens,  into  an  a6l  of  naturaliza- 
tion f .  For,  it  has  been  decided,  "  That  though 
an  Engli(b  merchant  marry  a  foreigner  and  have 
ilTue  by  her  born  beyond  the  fea,  that  ilFue  is 
a  natural  bom  fubjeft  ;  yet,  if  an  EngUfh  woman 
go  beyond  feas  and  marry  an  alien,  who  have 
iffue  born  beyond  the  fea,  that  ifue  are  aliens.** 

Such  was  the  law  prior  to  the  reign  of  Anne ; 
though  an  a.Q,  J  of  Parliament  was  palled  foon  after 
the  Reftoration,  in  favour  of  a  meritorious  clafs 
of  men,  the  children  of  thofe  ardent  loyalifts,  who 
had  followed  tlie  fortunes  of  Charles  II.  into  exile. 
It  was  owing  more  perhaps  to  momentary  paflion 
than  to  any  well-weighed  policy,  that  the  fiatutc 
of  Anne  §  was  palfed — "  for  naturalizing  foreign 
Pxoteftants,"  A  collateral  claufe  of  the  a61;  de- 
clared, "  That  the  children  of  natural  born  fub- 
je£ls,  born  out  of  the  ligeance  of  the  Crown,   (hall 

be 

*  25.  Ed.  III.  Stat.  2,     "  Of  thofe  that  be  born  beyond 
the  Sea." 
t  MoUoy  Dcjuie  Marit,  Book  iii,  of  Aliens. 
X  29  Cha.  II.  chap.  6. 
\  7  Ann.  Chap.  5. 
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he  deemed  natural  born  fubje6ls  of  this  kingclom.'* 
And  the  Aft  recited,  as  the  moving  ptinciple  of 
the  Legi nature,  "  That  the  encreafe  of  people  is 
the  means  of  advancing  the  wealth  and  ftrength 
of  a  nation."  General  pofitions  in  political  occono- 
my  always  lead  to  mifchievous  error.  Th^-  Par- 
liament difcoveved  ere  long,  that  they  had  applied 
th^  nolbum  of  ?  quack  in  a  cafe,  where  they 
fliould  have  adminiftered  the  medicine  of  a  phy- 
fician.  And  it  became  apparent  at  leafl  to  the 
wife,  that  giving  employment  to  the  idle  is  the 
only  mode  of  promoting  the  encreafe  of  the  people, 
and  of  advancing  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  a  na- 
tion ;  while  the  inviting  of  foreigners  into  a  coun- 
try whofe  prefent  inhabitants  arc  not  fully  employed, 
is  at  once  to  ftarve  the  poor  and  beggar  the  rich.— — 
Jt  waspaitly  owing  to  thefe  caufes,  and  partly  to 
the  critical  change  of  the  miniftry,  that  the  claufe 
of  the  ftatute  of  Anne,  which  had  naturalized  all 
foreign  Froteftants,  was  three  years  afterward  re- 
pealed *. 

Doubts  foon  arofe,  it  feems,  with  regard  to  the 
conflruiftion    of    the    remaming    claafe,    allowing" 
foreign  horn  children  o^fabjeBs   the  privileges  of  na- 
turalization, which  induced  the  Parliament  to  pafs 
an  A61  to  explain  it  t.   And  to  elFeftuate  this  laud- 
able 

•  By  10  Ann.  chap.  5.  The  Palatines  had  flocked  to 
EngUnd  in  great  numbers,  which  furnilhed  party  with  matter 
for  accufation. 

I  4.  Geo.  11.  ch.  21. 
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able  purpofe  the  Statute  of  4th  George  IT.  enabl- 
ed, "  That  all  children  who  had  been  born  out 
of  the  ligeance  of  the  Crown,  whofe  fathers  were 
natural  born  fubjedts..  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
fuch  children,  fliali  be  deemed  natural  born  fub- 
je£ls,"  Thus  an  a£l  of  explanation  was  really  con- 
verted into  an  aft  of  reflriilion.  For.  the  more 
comprehenfjve  word,  fubjeB,  in  the  Statute  of 
Anne,  was  converted,  by  the  Statute  of  Geoige.  in- 
to the  more  reftridliyc  term,  fathers.  And  it  added 
various  provifos  ;  excluding  the  children  of  at- 
tainted pcrfons,  then  being  in  the  adual  fervice  of 
any  Prince  at  enmity  with  the  Crown;  and  repel- 
ling particularly  "  the  children,  whofe  father,  at 
the  time  of  the  birth,  was  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
treafon,  or  felony,  in  cafe  of  returning  into  this 
kingdom  without  licence  "  Thus,  the  Statute  of 
the  4th  George  II.  reftored  the  law,  as  it  had  for 
ages  been  conGdercd  from  a  liberal  conflru-^tion  of 
the  A61  of  Edward  III.  with  reflriftive  provifos 
againil  the  iffue  of  delinquent  fathers.  And  from 
this  recapitulation  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 
that  fince  the  operation  of  Edward's  law  did 
not  prevent  whole  communities  from  becoming 
aliens,  when  the  Government  of  his  feeble  fuc- 
ctflbrs  was  overturned  or  withdrawn,  much  lefs  can 
the  flatute  of  the  4th  George  II.  lave  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  from  being  regarded  by  our 
common  law  as  aliens. 

Whether  a  theoretic  problem,    which  feerns  to 
^ead  to  no  pra£lical  ufc,  merited  the   time,  or  the 
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ceremony,  of  fo  much  invefligation,  is  a  quef- 
tion  that  may  be  readily  aflced,  yet  may  be  eafily 
anfwered.  Political  difquifitions,  which  have  no 
tendency  to  promote  the  ends  of  juft  Government, 
by  making  rulers  wifer,  or  fubjefts  happier,  ought 
doubtlefs  to  be  avoided,  at  leaft  by  wife  and  good 
men,  as  fpeculations,  idle  and  unprofitable.  Ytft, 
it  would  doubtlefs  be  a  circumftance  of  great 
pra6lical  utility,  if  it  could  be  determined  with 
reafonable  certainty,  who  are  the  fubjefts  of  the 
ftate,  during  peace,  and  who  are  its  aliens,  in 
war  ;  in  order  that  treacherous  rebels  may  be 
clearly  dillinguifhed  from  avowed  enemies.  The 
privileges,  which  belong  to  fubjefts  are  extremely 
diflimilar  to  the  immunities  that  appertain  to  aliens: 
The  treatment,  which  humanity  oflFers  to  enemies 
amid  the  hoftile  contefts  of  nations  is  by  juftice 
feldom  extended  to  rebels.  And  experience  hath 
fufficiently  evinced  to  the  mod  inattentive  obferver, 
that  dubioufnefs  of  law  is  the  never  failing  fourcc 
of  public  difquiet  and  of  private  mifery.  If  thefe 
general  remarks  fliould  not  be  admitted  to  be  de- 
cifive,  the  inconveniences  that  would  follow  the 
denial  of  them,  merit  furely  the  ferious  attention 
of  wife  legiflators.  If  the  American  loyaUfts,  who 
remained  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
even  after  the  peace,  are  ftill  to  be  regarded  as 
fubjeds,  (as  we  have  endeavoured  to  evince)  they 
muft  neceffarily  be  intitled  to  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges of  fubje6ls  :  They  may  inherit  therefore  the 
lands  of  their  anceftors;  they   may  aft  as  mer- 
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chants  or  as   faclors   in   the   Bn'tiOi   plantations-f 
they  may  as  mariners  or  maflers  navigate  any  Bri- 
Ai[h  veflel  -,  and  they  may  execute  any  office  of  pro- 
fit or  truft,  or  fit  in  either  Houfe  of  Parliament: 
And  when  any  of  thefe  rights   are   denied   them, 
,(if  we  except  the  privilege  of  fitting  in  Parliament) 
.they  may  lefort  to  Weftminfler  Hall  for  redrefs  of 
fome  of  their  wrongs ;  where  juftice  is  adminifleicd 
happily,  according  to  the  principles  of  rigid  law, 
without  regarding    the  di6lates  of   political    con- 
venience.    But,  if  the  American  citizens  are  con- 
fidered  as   aliens,  they  can  only   enjoy   the    more 
fcanty  immunities,  that  to  aliens  belong  :  they  can 
by  no  means  claim  the  invaluable  privileges,  which 
the  American  loyalifis  mufl  as   fubje£ls  be    thus 
allowed  to  poffefs,  in  every  dominion  of  Britain; 
•though  within  the  United  States  even  the  loyalifls 
muft  behave  as  citizens  by  yielding  a  local   fub- 
miflion,  while  they  continue  to  rclidc  under  ths 
American  governments.     The  confufion  in  policy, 
in  law,  and  in  pradice,  which  mud   rcfult  from 
the  uncommon  ciicuinftance  of  two  ditlinfl  claflTes 
of  men.  rcfidlng  in  the   fame   countiy,    yet   pre- 
tending different  rights,  within  a  foreign  nation, 
are  all  apparent,  and  ought  all  to  be  precluded, 
by  meafures  of  precaution.     To  a  ftate  of  anarchy, 
thus  new   and   embarralfing,  it   is   unncceflary   to 
add,  that  during   the  late  civil   war  it   has   been 
found  fufficiently  difRcult  to  man  our  fleet,  from 
the   feamen   infifiing,    that,    fince  they  had   been 
born  in    Amciica,  they  could  nc^  b^  prelLd   to 
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ferve  in  the  Britifh  nav/.  And  under  the  com- 
plicated fyftem,  v/hich  by  the  contradidory  opera- 
tion of  new  laws  becomes  daily  more  complex,  the 
bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  requires  no  further 
perplexities  to  be  added  by  the  difficulty  of  know- 
ing aliens  from  fubjecis. 

iVfen  of  cautious  tempers  may  be  induced  by  the 
foregoing  reafons  to  think,  that  a  legiflative  decla- 
ration is  neceffary,  to  remove  doubts,  and  to  pre- 
vent difficulties.  It  would  require  only  a  few 
words  in  an  A£t  of  Parliament  to  declare,  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  aliens  to  the 
Crown  ;  and  to  provide,  that  all  perlbns,  who  had 
been  once  Britifh  fubjeds  and  refided  within  any 
of  the  United  States,  before,  or  at,  the  ratification  of 
peace,  fhall  be  deemed  Britifh  iubjeds,  on  con- 
dition, that  fuch  perfons  fhall,  before,  or  on,  the 

day  of  fettle  in  any  of  the  dominions 

of  the  Crown  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

To  a  claufe,  thus  limple  in  its  creation,  yet  preg- 
nant in  its  effect,  it  is  not  eafy  lo  perceive  v/hat 
could  be  reafonably  objeded.  Such  a  claufe  would 
not  impugn  the  American  treaty  :  The  legiflative 
declaration  would  rathev  corifirm  its  principle  and 
give  eflicacy  to  its  meaning.  Such  a  claufe  would 
doubtlefs  fliock  the  prejudices  -of  fome  perfons, 
who  wifh  to  imitate  in  relpe6i  to  the  United  States, 
that  notable  policy  of  Cromwell  *,  whereby  he 
P  2  tendered 

•  Cromwell,  fays  Hume,  had  revived  the  chimerical  fcherae 
of  a  total  conjundlion  of  government,  privileges,  interells, 
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tendered  to  the  cautious  Hollanders  the  privileges 
of  Englifhmen,  both  civil  and  commercial.  It  is 
the  eftabliQied  lavr  however,  which  runs  counter 
to  the  defires  of  fuch  perfons,  working  as  the  law- 
does,  on  the  new  fituation,  wherein  nature  and 
their  own  efforts  had  placed  the  American  citizens. 
Such  an  a^t  of  Parliament,  with  a  vvifdom  which 
belongs  to  the  legiflature,  would  nearly  extinguilh 
the  hopes  of  the  vilionary  men  ;  who  flatter  them- 
felves,  that  amid  the  anarchical  changes  of  the 
times,  the  United  States  may  deGre  to  be  admitted 
to  a  fcederal  union  with  Britain  :  and  the  a61: 
would  greatly  allay  the  jealoufy  ofthofe  American 
citizens,  who  dread  the  attempts  of  Britain  to  re- 
gain by  intrigue,  what  fhe  had  been  unable  tf> 
effe£l  by  force.  Wife  men  a£l  from  juft  refle6lion 
and  previous  concert  :  The  unexperienced  alone 
apply  remedies  to  diforders,  that  have  already 
made  a  progrefs. 

2.  When  the  American  citizens  are  in  this  man- 
ner proved  by  argument,  or  declared  by  law,  to 
be  aliens,  it  may  be  of  effential  ufe  to  inquire, 
what  immunities  the  law  of  England  allows  them 
within  the  realm.     And  we  fliall  probably  find, 

that 

s:nd  councils,  with  the  United  Provinces.  This  proje£l  ap- 
peared fo  wild  to  the  States,  that  they  wondered  any  man 
of  fenfe  could  ever  entertain  it;  and  they  refufed  to  enter 
into  any  conferences  with  regard  to  fuch  a  propofal.  [Hift. 
8vo.  edit.  7th  v.  p.  236.J 
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that  on  tliis  head  of  our  jurifprudence  we  may 
jurtly  boaft,  among  the  European  nations,  of  its 
liberality  and  its  wifdom.  Under  this  conviction 
Sir  Mathew  Hale  remarked,  (and  he  who  thinks 
with  Hale  will  feldom  think  wrong)  *"  that  the  law 
of  England  rather  contrafts  than  extends  the  dif- 
abilities  of  aliens."  Every  civilized  fyftem  has 
eftablifhed  the  convenient  diftin6lion,  which  the 
law  of  England  has  certainly  made,  between  aliens 
and  fubjefts  •,  by  excluding  foreigners  from  the 
privileges  of  natives ;  and  this  deftination  we  fhall 
fee  in  the  refult,  the  American  States  have  efta- 
bliflied  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  their  free  con- 
flitutions.  Yet  the  law  of  England,  with  a  fpirit 
fomewhat  difmgenuous,  allows  the  alien  "  to  pur- 
chafe  lands,  but  not  to  his  own  ufe ;  fince  the  King 
is  thereupon  entitled  to  them :"  And  the  alien  can 
therefore  maintain  no  adion  in  any  court  of  juftice, 
with  regard  to  property,  which  the  law  does  not 
allow  him  to  hold.  But,  he  is  fully  allowed  to 
enjoy  even  lands  for  the  temporary  purpofe  of 
traffick ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  amply  pro- 
tedcd  in  his  perfon,  in  his  effefts,  and  in  his 
reputation.  That  our  great  charter  fliould  have 
extended,  by  a  fpecifick  claufe,  the  fame  fecurity 
to  foreign  merchants,  as  it  prefcribes  for  the  Li- 
verymen of  London,  or  the  Citizens  of  Dublin, 
is  a  happy  circumflance,  which  has  gained  our 
commercial  fyftem  the  honour  of  Montefquieu's 
praife.  And  it  adds  not  a  little  to  the  juft  cele- 
brity 
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hrlty  of  our  Englifh  Juflinian  *,  that  he  granted  a 
charter  of  liberties  to  merchant  llrangcrs. 

From  fubfequent  laws  -f,  which  do  not  merit 
lefs  of  oar  commendation,  the  American  citizens 
may  demand,  as  alien  traders,  '•  to  be  ufed  within 
the  kingdom,  as  merchant  denizens  are  in  other 
countries."  And  the  Ameiican  citizens  may  infift  J 
<'  when  they  come  into  the  realm,  that  they  be 
honeTily  entreated  as  to  the  payment  of  taxes.'* 
Notwithftanding  this  apparent  liberality  merchant- 
ftrangers  were  till  lately  fubje(!led  in  Great  Britain, 
as  they  are  even  now  in  Holland  and  France,  to 
thofe  ahen  duties,  which  the  avidity  of  every  (late 
had  eftabhdied  in  favour  of  fubje61:s,  before  the 
fpirit  of  commerce  had  foftened  the  manners  of 
mankind.  The  origin  of  thefe  duties  in  Britain 
may  be  traced  up  to  the  unpolluted  fource  of  the 
foreign  merchants  voluntary  agreement,  when 
fhey  received  their  charter  of  liberties  from  the 
legiflative  hand  of  Edward  Ift.  Merchant  ftrangers 
are  Hill  fubje£led,  in  the  port  of  London,  to 
fcvcral  duties  of  no  great  burden,  which  belong 
to  that  opulent  Corporation  ;  the  baibarous  origin 
of  which  may  be  conjeftured  from  ihe  barbarifm 
•f  their  appellations;  t>{  Jcavage  and  package^  of 

porterage 

•  The  Charter  of  Edward  I.  is  publiQied  by  Molloy,  ia 
his  Tieatife,  naval  and  commercial,  Bcok  ii. 

t  From  the  9  Hen.  III.  ch.  9.     5  Hen.  IV.  ch.  7. 
X  By  the  autfcoritv    f  the  12  Cha.  II.  ch.  4. 
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portertige  and  water  ballade.  By  an  a61:  of  Parlia- 
ment *,  which  had  the  prevention  of  fraud  for  its 
end,  the  children  of  aliens  are  excluded,  when 
under  one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  from  a£ling  as 
merchants,  or  from  entering  goods  at  the  Cuftoni- 
houfe  :  And  alien  fathers  are  thereby  precluded 
from  fitting  as  jurors  on  the  trial  of  caufes  refpe6ling 
the  cufloms  ;  though  this  exclufion  may  be  re- 
garded by  fome,  as  a  greater  benefit  than  a  difad- 
vantage. 

Under  the  proteflion  of  thefc  favourable  laws, 
without  the  aid  of  a  commercial  treaty,  the  Ame- 
riqan  merchant  may  fecurely  carry  on  his  traffic  : 
Under  their  friendly  fhade  the  American  traveller 
may  infpeCl  our  curiofities,  or  vieiv  our  arts, 
without  fear  of  the  droit  d'auhain  of  other  countries  ; 
fince  he  may  difpofe  of  his  effecls  hy  tcftament, 
or  the  law  will  preferve  thexn  for  his  next  of  kin. 
Aliens  indeed  cannot  in  Britain,  more  than  in  any 
other  nation,  execute  any  office  of  profit  or  truft, 
or  accept  of  any  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  lit  in 
either  tioufe  of  Parliament  t.  But,  from  the  fore- 
going concatenation  of  circumftances  we  may  fureiv 
infer,  than  an  dX\tv\  friend  is  altogether  confidered 
as  the  mod  faithful  fubjed,  in  refpeft  to  the  pro- 
teiSlion  of  his  peifon,  his  good-name,  ^nd  his  pro- 
perty ;  which  includes  nearly  all  his  rights.  And 
thus  much  with  regard  to  thofe  privileges  and  dif- 

abilities, 

•  13 — 14  Ch.  11.  ch.  II.  {cc,  13 — i;. 

t  12.— J  3  Wm.  III.  ch,  2,  fee.  3.    «  Cieo.  II.  uat.  z.  cl?.  \. 
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abilities,  which  the  American  citizens  as  aliens, 
derive  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  England, 
while  they  traflBck  within  the  realm. 

3.  We  are  hence  led  naturally  to  mention 
thofe  excluGon?,  which  refult  from  ftatute,  more 
than  from  our  common  law,  as  to  the  external 
commerce  of  American  traders.  A  regard  to  the 
national  defence,  by  increafing  the  number  of  fea- 
men,  induced  the  Parliament,  in  the  laft  century, 
to  declare  *,  contrary  to  the  example  of  other 
Icgiflatures,  that  no  goods  fhall  be  fent  coaftways 
in  alien-lhips  ;  that  all  veffels  fhall  be  deemed 
foj-eign,  except  fuch  as  Hiall  be  buiit,  within  the 
King*s  dominions,-  or  fuch  as  fliali  be  made  prize, 
under  fpecific  conditions.  The  Parliament:  were 
led  about  the  fame  time,  by  the  fame  motives,  to 
prohibit  all  foreigners  from  trading  with  our  tranf- 
atlantic  fettlements,and  our  plantations  from  trading 
with  foreigners :  And  in  confequence  of  this  law, 
the  American  States  were  excluded,  fubfequent  to 
the  epoch  of  their  independence,  from  carrying  on 
any  commerce  with  the  Britifh  colonies,  and  the 
Britilh  colonies  were  in  theHmie  manner  forbidden  to 
carry  on  any  commerce  with  them.  By  the  aft  **  for 
encouraging  the  Newfoundland  fifhery  f  5"  which 

enforced 

*  12  Clia.  II.  ch.  18.  which  was  enforced  by  7—8  Wm. 
111.  ch.  22. 

t  10—11  Wm.  III.  ch.  2;.  There  is  reafon  to  fufpea, 
that  Mr.  Ofwald  dij  rot  much  confider  this  law,  when  he 
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jemforced  rather  than  enfeebled    the  falutary  fpirit 
gf  that  law,  no  alien  or  ftranger  "  can  take  bait  or 
ufe  any  fort  of  trade,  or  fifhing,  in  that  ifland,  or 
in  any  of  the   Bays  or  fifhing   places  around  it." 
Owing  to  the  prohibition  of  fome   of  the   before- 
mentioned  laws,    the  American  citizens  cannot  re- 
lide  as  merchants  or  as  faftors,  or  execute  any  of- 
fice of  truft,  within  the  Britifla  plantations.     Yet, 
as  foreign  Proteflants  they   may  regain,  by  a  feveu 
years  unintenupted  refidcnce  within  our  remain- 
ing colonies,  the  colonial  rights,   which  belong  to 
Britilh   fubje6ls.       Without  that  refidencc,  cr  an 
aft  of  naturalisation,  our  traders  can  employ  none 
of  the  American  citizens  as   maflers  or  mariners, 
in  the  failing  of  thjsir  (hips.     And  thus  much  with 
regard  to  the  queftions, — whethjer  the    American 
citizens  are  conlidered  as  aliens  by  oar  I^ws  ?  what 
immunities  are   they,  as  alieris,  entitled  to  within 
the  kingdom  ?  what  regulations  are  they  governed 
l>y  in  tht'ir  external  traffick  ? 

E  I  2.    The 

negotiated  the  American  Peace.  By  the  treaty  th^  Ameriran 
citizens  were  allowed  to  take  any  fort  oidfh  at  all  liie  tiihing 
places  of  Newfoundland.  But,  whether  the  right  to  each 
fi/h  includes  the  right  to  catch  bait  is  a  doubt,  which  liie 
Dutch  juriils  may  anfwer.  A  French  Scatifmen,  wtien  he 
wanted  to  quarrel,  would  here  find  a  fubjr^  .\:r  quarrel. 
And  it  would  be  an  zQ.  worthy  of  the  prudence  of  Parlians"it 
to  repeal  that  flatu'.e,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  prevent  th--  Aire- 
rican  States  from  enjoying  the  full  right  .  i  f.lhiug,  t'ror.i  a 
law  and  a  treaty  ftandiiig  oppjfed  to  each  other  ;  in  oriirr  to 
evince  to  the  world  with  wlial  good  faith  ihis  naiion  -xecutes 
hs  letter  and  the  meaning  of  every  national  agreement. 
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§2.  The  American  Aflbciations  having  in  this 
manner  acquired  independence ;  and  the  American 
citizens  having  thus  become  aliens  to  the  Crown  ; 
it  was  the  laws  rather  than  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  which,  from  the  date  of  the  peace, 
attentively  viewed  both  in  the  exalted  fituations, 
that  both  had  eflablifhed  for  themfelves.  The 
BritiCb  Government,  enjoying  happily  no  difpen- 
ling  power,  could  not  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
various  Britifh  laws,  which  had  impofed  difabili- 
tics  and  enforced  reftriclions.  And  by  accurate 
enquiry  we  iliall  probably  find,  that  the  Britifh 
government  has  been  hitherto  only  anxious  to  re- 
move the  various  obflructions,  Vvhich  refentment 
and  retaliation  had  thrown  into  the  channel  of  our 
American  trade. 

Howmuch-foever  the  nation  may  have  felt 
"  how  (harper  than  a  Scrptnt's  tooth  it  is  to  have 
thmklefs  children," — it  was  furely  wile  in  the 
Britifh  Government  to  forget  all  the  paft,  when 
the  American  commerce  was  to  be  regained,  if  the 
American  commerce  in  its  greatell  poffible  extent 
be  indeed  a  defnable  good.  Animated  by  this 
worthy  fpirit  the  Legiflaturc  foon  repealed  two 
aflsof  Parliament*,  which  the  hoflile  alTociations 
of  late  times  had  required  ;  becaufe  it  was  deemed 
*'  highly  expedient,  that  the  intercourfe,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  States,  fiiould 
be  immediately  opened."  The  fame  fenfe  of  ex- 
pediency 

•  Bv  23  Gcc.  III.  ch.  26. 
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pediency  gave  rife  to  a  fecorid  a6l  of  Parlia- 
ment *,  which  exempted  the  American  veffcls 
from  the  neceflity  of  producing  any  certilicate  or 
manifei^  at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  only  required 
fuch  bonds  as  are  ufually  taken  for  the  faithful  ex- 
portation of  goods  intitled.  to  drawbacks  or  boun- 
ties :  The  fame  a£l  empowered  the  King  in  Coun- 
cil, during  a  fhort  term,  to  make  temporary  regu- 
lations for  the  American  trade.  Extraordinary  as 
this  power  was,  the  law  which  conferred  it  irajr 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  wifefl;  in  the  flatute  book; 
becaufe,  by  avoiding  the  dangers  of  "  over  crecki- 
lous  hade,"  it  furnifhed  the  intelligent  with  op- 
portunites  of  reviewing  a  fubjetl,  complicated  at 
once,  by  a  confideration  of  contradi6lory  laws, 
and  by  a  regard  to  domeflic  policy,  as  well  as  to 
foreijrn  interefts. 

In  purfuance  of  a  power,  thus  uncommon  and 
falutary,  the  American  commerce  was  foon  turned 
into  a  more  favourable  channel  than  that  wherein 
it  had  formerly  flowed,  when  the  United  States 
conftituted  BritiQi  Colonies.  We  fhalt  fee  in  the 
moil  ilriking  light  this  interefting  truth,  which  is 
obfcure  only  to  thofe  who  fhut  their  eyes, 
by  taking  two  diftindt  views  of  our  tranfatlantic 
trade:  ifl,  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  :  and  2dly,  of  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  to  Biitain;  as  both  have  becit 
regulated  by  the  late  proclamations. 

E  2  I .  B/ 

•  23.  Geo.  III.  ch.  39. 
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I.  By  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  av^s  the 
Pritifh  traders  were  left  free  to  renew  their  former 
conneClions,  or  to  engage  in  new  adventures  : 
And  the  proclamation  of  the  14th  of  May,  1783, 
endeavoured,  with  the  beft  intentions^  though  not 
with  the  beft  fuccefs,  to  quicken  mutual  defire, 
by  communicating  additional  motives  :  By  it,  the 
fame  honntics,  drawbacks,  and  exemptions  were 
allowed  on  merchandizes,  which  fhould  be  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
as  are  allowed  on  goods  to  any  Britifli  Colony. 
The  purpofe  of  this  regulation  was  falutary,  but 
the  means  were  perhaps  miftaken. 

The  high  duties  on  importation  are  the  genuine' 
parents  of  drawbacks.  It  was  foon  perceived,  at 
lead  by  the  traders  who  paid  the  cuftom,  that  a 
foreign  commodity,  when  re-exported  to  a  fecond 
market,  muft  be  difpofed  of  dearer  in  proportiorr 
to  the  advance  of  every  charge  upon  it,  or  not  be 
fold  at  all.  And  hence,  a  regard  to  thie  profit  of 
freights,  as  much  as  to  the  augmentation  of  failors» 
diftatcd  the  policy  of  allowing  the  merchant  to 
draw  back  alnioft  the  whole  of  the  duty,  which  he 
had  advanced  on  the  import.  Under  the  preva- 
lence of  this  falutary  fyftem,  the  colonifls  purchafed 
every  Eiiropean  maniifaciure  and  every  Eaft 
India  luxury  even  cheaper  than  thefe  cohimo- 
ditics  could  be  bought  in  Britain,  But  to  confer 
this  gratification  on  our  planters,  required  a  de- 
falcation from  the  public  revenue  of  £.  100,000, 

a  year 
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a  year,  at  the  peace  of  1763  *.  And,  during  the 
preirurcs  of  that  moment,  it  was  thought  pru- 
dent -f  ''  to  allow  no  part  of  the  old  fubfidy  to  be 
drawn  back  on  the  manufaflures  of  Europe  or 
Afia,  which  (hould  in  future  be  fent  to  the  Colo- 
nies, except  on  wines,  white  callicoes,  and  niuflins." 
For  it  was  known,  or  at  lead  fuppofed,  that 
foreign  traders  could  enter  into  no  competition 
with  Britifh  merchants  in  the  markets  of  the  Colo- 
nies :  And  the  flopping  of  fo  much  of  the  draw- 
backs, it  was  hoped,  would  impofe  a  tax  on  the 
planters  to  the  amount  of  the  faving,  which  fhould 
be  thereby  made  in  the  Revenue.  But  the  draw- 
back was  continued  by  the  law  on  the  exports  to 
foreign  markets;  becaufe,  in  their  fair?.,  Britilh 
traders  might  expe£l  competitors.  If  this  account 
fhould  be  allowed  to  be  accurate,  the  regulation 
of  the  14th  of  May,  in  refpecl  to  drawbacks,  can- 
not eafily  be  maintained  to  be  right.  And  both 
prudence,  and  juftice,  require,  that  there  fhould 
be  allowed  the  fame  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  ex- 
emptions on  the  exports  to  the  United  Stales,  as 
are  allowed  on  the  exports  to  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, fmce  fuch  a  regulation  would  certainly  be 
nioft  beneficial  to  them.  If  however  we  deter- 
mine, 

*  The  vaJue  of  drawbacks  apon  each   article  of  foreira 
goods,  which  were  re-exported  by  certificate,  from  England 
to  the  continental  colonics,  in  the  year  ending  with    xft  of 
January,  ijoz,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  ;^.99,05i  jt  i;4'. 
t  By  4  Geo.  III.  ch.  15. 
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tniiie,  from  an  attention  to  pra6lical  effeas,  mdrS. 
than  from  the  refult  of  theoretick  reafonings,  we 
may  infer.  thc:t  the  difadvantage  of  retaining  five 
in  the  hundred  of  the  value  of  foreign  manu- 
i"a£lures  has  been  mean  time  unfelt,  till  it  was 
finally  removed. 

2.  From  the  foregoing  difcufTions,  as  to  the 
export  of  our  manufai^iuves,  we  proceed  fecondly, 
to  recount  the  various  motives,  which  have  been 
in  the  fame  manner  given  to  the  American 
planters,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  fend  their 
Turplus  produce  to  Britain.  By  the  proclamation 
of  the  1 4th  of  May,  the  unmamifaclurcd  produ6ts 
of  the  United  States  were  allowed  to  be  imported, 
in  Biilidi,  or  American  vellels,  by  any  Britifli 
fubject,  or  American  citizen;  paying  only  the 
fame  duties,  whi.h  our  remaining  ColoniQs  pay, 
and  that  too  without  the  accuftomed  certificates  : 
A::d  the  fame  proclamation  conferred  the  full  lenefit 
cj  this  order  on  fncli  AmiCrican  fliips,  as  had  ar- 
rived fince  the  20th  of  January,  1783.  By  being 
thus  placed  on  the  favourable  fooling  of  Britidi 
colonics,  the  American  citizens  were  exempted 
not  only  from  the  payment  of  thofe  alien  duties, 
which  all  other  aliens  paid,  but  even  from  thofe 
alien  duties,  that  weie  payable  on  the  merchan- 
dize of  aliens,  when  imported  in  Britifh  fhipping. 
The  admiflion  of  American  oil,  by  the  fame  pro- 
ciamaiion,  however  advantageous  to  the  New-Kng- 
land  hfherifs  and  detrimental  to  our  ov>rn,  does  not 
merit  much  cenfure ;  becaufe  a  regard  to  this  excel- 
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lent  nurfery  of  Britifh  feamen  has,  by  a  recent  order 
of  Council,  recftified  a  miftaken  policy,  which  arofe 
either  from  overfight,  or  from  a  defire  to  conciliate. 
Liberality  of  condufil  is  always  right :  But,  in 
mercantile  regulations  it  is  the  more  laudable, 
becaufe  we  fee,  in  them,  the  di'^ates  of  intereft  fo 
often  preferred  to  the  fuggeftions  of  policy.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  American  citizens  received 
unkindly  the  exemption  from  taxes,  which  all  other 
aliens  formerly  paid.  Such  a  reception  of  fuch  a 
boon  might  have  excited  the  jealoufy  of  neigh- 
bouring nations,  whofe  enmity  or  regard  is  of 
greater  importance  to  us.  There  are  wife  meti 
indeed,  who  think,  that  the  abolition  of  the  alien 
*  duties  would  promote  our  cominercial  intcrefts  : 
There  are  intdiigentpeilons^  whofuggeft.thattheim- 
pofmg  of  the  alien  duties  on  alknflli'ps  rather  than  on 
alien  merchandize  would  augment  our  naval  Ilren^th. 
1  he  fentiments  of  both  mi.y  be  confidered  as  juft, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  directed  in  our  defires  to 
the  accumulation  of  riche^s,  or  to  the  acquifition 
of  pov.'cr.  Vv'e  boafi  in  vain  of  our  religion  and 
liberty,  of  our  laws  and  our  wealth,  if  our  (liips 
are  driven  from  our  element  as  iflanders,  atid  we 
are  obliged  to  make  concedions  to  our  foc:^,  who 
have  lately  fought  us  on  the  ocean  with  inferior 
fleets.  When  the  legillators  of  a  naval  nation,  are 
about  to  give  encouragement,  or  proteQion,  to  the 

indulby 

*  Ti;e  alien  duties  have   been  lately  aboiiiliccl,  by  24  G:o. 
III.  ch.  16. 
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induftry  of  their  people,  they  ought  to  fix  their 
eyes  fteadily  on  the  feainark.  which  directs  the 
national  eflPorts  to  the  invigoration  of  maritimo 
flrength,  rather  than  to  the  enrreafe  of  private 
opulence.  And  in  thefe  confiderations  of  nau* 
tical  force  and  public  fafety,  we  difcover  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  ads  of  naviga- 
tion ;  which,  though  they  were  eftabliflied  in 
oppofition  to  domeftic  and  foreign  clamours, 
have  produced  fo  great  an  augmentation  of 
our  native  (hipping  and  failors ;  and  which 
ought  therefore  to  be  facrificed  to  no  proje(5ls  of 
private  gain,  or  defires  of  particular  gratification. 
The  Dutch  have  indeed  purfued  a  different  policy: 
But,  the  Dutch  have  thereby  fallen  to  a  ftate  of 
weaknefs,  which  is  now  the  objc6l  of  pity,  or  of 
contempt.  It  was  owing  to  the  want  of  f^iilors, 
and  not  to  the  fault  of  their  officers,  that  the  ten 
fhips  of  the  line,  v^hich  had  been  ftipulated  during 
their  late  imprudent  quarrel  with  Britain,  to  joia 
the  I'^rench  fleet,  never  failed  from  port. 

An  attention  to  thefe  confiderations  docs  not 
lead  us  to  approve  altogether  of  the  meafure  of 
allowing  the  un«anufa6lured  produds  of  th^ 
American  States  to  be  imported  in  American  vcffcis, 
without  paying  the  alien  duty,  while  other  foreign 
nations  continue  to  pay  it.  Much  lels  ought  ive  to 
approve  of  the  policy  of  the  ftatute  *,  which  im- 

pofcd 

•  2  Geo.  II.  chap.  34.  fee.  20. 
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pofed  the  alien  duty  on  alien  goods  when  imported, 
in  Brili/Ii  fliips  ?  Both  meafurcs  were  adverfc  to 
the  principle  of  the  a<5ls  of  navigation,  becaufe, 
however  advantageous  they  may  have  been  to  the 
American  citizens,  both  of  them  had  a  tendency  to 
diminifli  the  number  of  the  Britifti  fliipping  and 
Tailors.  On  the  other  hand  the  fpirit  of  thofe  laws 
requires,  that  the  regulation  ought  to  be  reverfed, 
by  impofmg  the  alien  duty  on  Britijli  property 
when  imported  in  alien  fhips.  And  urged  by  fimi- 
lar  confiderations  of  fclf-defence,  Sir  Jofiah  Child 
propofed  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  what  mufl:  ap- 
pear very  extravagant  in  theprefent  times,—"  That 
a  law  be  made  to  impofe  a  cuftom  of  at  leafl  fifty 
per  cent,  on  all  Eaftland  commodities,  timber, 
boards,  pipe  (laves,  and  fait,  imported  into  Eng- 
land upon  any  fhips  but  Englijh  built,  or  at  leaft 
fuch  as  are  failed  with  an  Engli/h  mailer,  and 
three-fourths  Englifh  mariners." 

The  foregoing  realonings  and  that  authority 
were  either  forgotten,  or  negletled,  when  the 
Privy  Council  iffued  the  proclamation  of  the  6th 
of  June,  1783;  or  perhaps  that  body  was  carried 
away  by  its  anxieties  to  conciliate  American  re- 
gard, and  to  regain  a  long  loft  trade,  which  for 
)cars  had  been  loudly  reprefented,  as  the  only 
commerce  worthy  of  our  care.  It  is  not  fo  eafy 
to  difcover  the  necelTity,  or  the  ufe  of  that  pare  of 
the  proclamation,  which  exprefsly  p«rmits  the  im- 
portation of  naval  ftorcs.  Liy  the  regulation  oi 
tke  i^tU  of  May,  they  feem  to  have  been  allowed 

F  a  tr«c 
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a  free  importation,  under  the  general  terms  tnf- 
monufauured  produHs : — For,  piich,  tar,  and  tur- 
pentine, maHs,  yards,  and  bovvfprits,  and  even 
indigo,  which  is  equally  enumerated,  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  plcVce  of  exportation  in  any  lower 
Hate  of  manufaflurc,  than  that  wherein  they  have 
ain'ays  been  fold.  Enumerations,  which  follov^ 
general  words,  always  create  doubts  where  none 
exiRed  before  ;  while  comprehenfive  defcriptions, 
that  follow  p::rticular  enumerations,  only  enlarge  the 
rule,  without  creating  a  diiricuit;)\  1  he  cullom- 
houfe  officers  have  already  had  occafion  to  alk,  if 
pot-afli  be  an  unmanafaiflured  produQ  ?  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  our  lamented  lexicographer  did  not 
find  the  word  unmamfaHured  in  any  of  the  Englifll 
clafiics,  fince  its  various  ufe  misrht  have  eflabliihed 
its  different  meaning.  The  {\atute  of  the  oth 
George  I.  lias  applied  to  timber,  the  epithets 
rvrought  or  inncrcught,  whilfl:  the  fame  law,  wifely 
enumerated  the  various  goods,  that,  in  mercantile 
language,  a :e  denon/inated/Wz/'fr.  In  vain  (haH 
we  feek  for  words  fufficiently  accurate  to  convey 
the  idea  of  allowiuiT  the  importation  of  /-(mcrican 
produ6ls,  as  they  come  from  the  foil,  almoll  in 
their  natural  Hate,  and  yet  of  excluding  fuch  A- 
merican  merchandize,  as  have  in  the  Icafl  under- 
gone the  difcipline  of  manufaclurc.  It  would 
therffore  be  prudent,  when  the  Parliament  is 
about  to  efiablilli  a  fyftem  for  the  American  trade, 
to  enumerate  all  thofe  American  productions, 
whii;h  good  policy  may  alk^w  to  be   imported   in 

future  ; 
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future;  and  which  may  be  fount!  in  the  InfpeQor 
Gencrars  books,  yet  would  Ibrm  no  long  cata- 
logue. 7  hat  mcafurc  may  be  regaided  as  lalataiy, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  difputes-on  the 
one  r.de  and  difficulties  on  the  Other. 

It  nuiy  be  moreover  vemaiked,  as  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  6th  of  June,  that  this  nation 
has  paid  on  the  various  articles  enumerated  in  it, 
^vhen  imported  from  the  colonics,  upv/aids  of 
a  millicn  and  a  half,  hnce  the  bounty  \:i\:>  firft 
given,  in  tlie  reign  of  Anne  :  On  naval  itores 
from  1706   to  172^  —  £.    430,17!^; 

from  1729   to  1774  —  1.028,584; 

and  on  indigo  —  — ^  14 -'',02 2  : 

£.  1.58,^,784. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  benefits,  which  tlie  v/ifdom 
of  our  councils  may  derive  from  the  independence 
Cyf  the  United  States,  that  the  bounties,  which  had 
thus  drawn  fo  vafi.  a  fum  from  the  public  revenue 
have  now  happily  ceafed  *.  An  attention  to  our 
manufiittures  uf  ciot'i  has  exenipted  inceed  all 
indigo  trom  the  payment  of  ttxes  on  ti^e  importa- 
tion :  Bur,  there  :.ic  varjous  taxf\s,  which  rhaybe 
dilliniSlly  fcen  in  the   book  of  iate.%  colieci'  '      i 

*  Thofe  bounties  expired   on  ilip    :  t.th  of  Jun?,    )  • 
But,  had  ihe  Uiiitc  ■  ou  :;s  continucij  jiricl/li  C  ■  *    > 
Tire  to  gratify  '.hem    •>i>i;;;l   hnre  con;i'.iued  ri  s 

j^idecd  the  exemption  irom  duties  ::iay  be  no.v  r;g«rdt  js  a 
boufity  of  an  inferior  kin'i,  vvhicli  c.cr/.tes  jinitl  the  hn- 
jiorters  cf  European  commodiacs  of  the  lame  niiture. 
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pitch,  tar,  and  turpenline,  mails,  yards,  and  bow. 
fprits,  when  introduced  from  any  European  nation, 
together  with  the  alien  duties,  when  thele  cumbrous 
commodities  are  fetched  in  foreign  fliips*.  It  is 
apparent  then,  that  all  thefe  taxes  became  payable, 
by  operation  of  law,  on  the  import  of  American 
naval  (lores.,  from  the  moment  wherein  the  United 
States  were  admitted  to  be  independent :  It  is 
equally  plain,  that  it  was  the  proclamations  before 
mentioned,  which  fufpended  the  energy  of  the 
law  and  the  collc6lion  of  the  duties.  And  Great 
Britain  thereby  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  Ameri- 
can States,  by  with-holding  fomething  from  her 
revenue,  and  by  rifquing,  through  a  defire  to 
gratify  them,  the  refentmcnt  of  her  more  powerful 
neighbours.  Great  Britain  at  the  fame  time  con- 
ferred another  favour  on  the  United  States  of  no 
fmall  imiportance  to  a  country,  which  is  every 
where  covered  with  timber.  While  the  bounties 
are  withdrawn,  by  the  admiffion  of  independence, 
the  proclamation  exempted  American  wood  from 
thofe  duties,  which  are  payable  on  the  import  of 
wood  from,  the  rivers  of  Germany  and  the  Ihorcs  of 
thiBaltic.  It  was  probably  known,  that  the  import- 
«  /sof  European  lumber,  for  the  ufe  of  the  builder, 
had  underfold  the  American,  even  when  the  boun- 
ties were  paid  And  it  was  perhaps  deemed  pru- 
dent to  prefcrve,  by  exempting  American  lumber 

from 

•  Sec  the  volume  compiled  by  Mcflrs.  Sims  and  Frcwin, 
under  the  dircdlions  of  the  Commillioners  of  the  Cuftoros,  and 
publilhed  in  ij3z. 
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from  ciutlcs,  a  flight  compeiirion  in  the  domeflic 
maiket,  between  Europe  and  America,  in  tlic  lalc 
of  their  wooilen  prodii6ls. 

Cut,  as  indigo  has  been  exempted  from  t,:xes, 
by  a  regard  to  our  dyers,  the  arcuraent  appears 
much  (Iropger  for  freeing  from  cufloms  e\rry 
fpecies  of  naval  llores,  whether  of  the  produsft  of 
Europe,  or  Ati-erica,  from  a  refpeft,  which  is 
much  more  due  to  our  Ihipv, rights  and  coopers: 
The  dyers  and  workers  in  <vc>oi  may  augment 
our  opulence  ;  bat  the  carpenters  and  coopers  con- 
tribute to  our  fafety.  And  thus  we  pcrcei'v'e,  that 
the  Britifh  v>overnmcnt  has  looked  with  no  inimical 
eye  towards  America,  hnr.e  the  hcippy  inoment, 
wherein  the  peace  eftablifned  irrevocably  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States. 

If  this  truth  required  any  confirmation  we  fhould 
find  fufficient  proofs  in  the  orders  of  counijil, 
whereby  the  introduction  of  American  tobacco  was 
regulated.  By  the  proclamation  of  the  6th  of 
June  that  moft  ancient  branch  of  our  colony  com- 
me:ce  was  re-eftablid.ed  on  the  fame  ground,  where* 
pn  it  had  flouriil.ed  for  ages  before  the  revolt : 
And  by  it  the  importation  of  tobacco  was  allowed, 
either  in  Kritilh  or  American  Ihips,  on  paying 
^  pe7'  cent,  of  the  value,  and  on  giving  bond  for 
the  payment  of  all  other  riulits  at  a  future  day. 
But,  the  vvar  had  produced  a  variety  of  new  rccru- 
Jations.  with  a  fucceflion  of  additional  taxes.  And 
when  the  approach  of  peace  opened  a  prospect  of 
the  renewment  of  traQick,  it  Ibon  became  appaicnt, 

that 
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that  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  tobacco  would 
require  a  greater  capital  than  any  traders  choofe  to 
depofit  at  the  Cuflom-houfe,  in  hopes  of  confe- 
tpential  gains.  It  was  owing  to  thefe  reafons 
probably  that  the  Privy  Council  iflued  a  fecond 
proclamation  on  the  5th  of  November  1783,  allow- 
ing American  tobacco  10  be  imported  into  London, 
Eriflol,  and  Liverpool,  into  Cowes,  Whitehaven, 
and  Greenock*,  on  giving  bond,  as  well  for  the 
Old  Subhdy  of  5  ptr  cent,  before  mentioned,  a^ 
for  other  duties ;  and  fecuring  the  commodity  un- 
der the  King's  locks,  till  the  importer  fhould  want 
it  for  domcQic  confumption  or  foreign  fupply. 

Thefc  proclamations  fcem  thus  to  have  eflablifh- 
ed  the  fame  regulation,  which  the  tobacco  Colonies 
3iad  ardently  prayed  for  in  1732  ,  and  which  Wal- 
pole  certainly  intended  to  giant,  by  his  famous 
cxcife  fcheme,  till  he  was  flunned  by  clamour  and 
overpowered  by  violence.  The  planters  had  often 
(een  and  fomt-times  felt,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
Briiifh  merchants  advanced  their  money  for  taxes, 
the  charges  on  the  merchandize  were  raifed,  till 
by  enhancing  the  expences,  the  ultimate  fale  of  the 
tobacco  did  not  repay  the  original  labour.  And 
the  Allcmblics  folicited  the  Parliament  for  the 
piivilegc  of  placing  the  commodity  under  the 
King's  locks,  on  giving  bond  for  the  p.^yment  of 
the  duties  at  a  fubfequent  day  :  But,  their  fohcita- 
lions  were  defeated  by  the  interelled  oppcfition  of 

the 

*  La-nc2llcr  has  been  fincc  added  to  ihe  fcrmer  fix. 
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the  tobacco  fa8ors,  more  than  by  tbo  unvvillin*- 
ticfs  of  the  Legiflature*.  In  this  manner  has  there 
been  lately  eflabhfhed  a  beneficial  regulation  of 
tobacco,  which  had  been  in  this  manner  denied 
by  our  fadions  to  colonills,  yet  has  been  fpon- 
taneoufly  granted  by  our  good  fenfe  to  foreigners, 
who  had  furely  no  claim  on  our  kindnefs.  While 
every  encouragement  was  thus  given  to  the  impor- 
tation  of  American  tobacco  we  firengthened 
the  laws,  for  preventing  the  growth  of  tobacco  in 
Britain,  which  it  had  been  found  lo  difficult  to 

enforcs 

*  The  Allembly  of  Virginia  feu:  Sir  John  Randolplv.  to 
England,  in  1732,  to  folicic  a  fimilar  regulation,  which  was 
however  then  exploded  as  an  excife,  fince  the  ofiker  was  em- 
powered to  infpciS;  the  tobacco  In  the  vvsrehoufe.  In  tha 
fubfequent  year  the  fame  AfTembly  tranfmitted  an  addref9  to 
the  King,  thanking  his  Majefty  for  the  countenance  he  had 
given  the  Colony  on  that  occafion ;  —  "And  though  unfor- 
tunate for  them  (faid  they)  that  their  iiiterells  and  the  in- 
terefts  of  thofe,  whofe  oppoiition  prevailed^  were  irreconcile- 
able,  they  had  abundant  rcafon  to  admire  his  Majcity's  juftite 
and  conllancy,  when  no  clamour,  how  univerfal  foever,  couUi 
change  his  good  purpofes,  or  divert  his  deiel'tation  of  fraud, 

however  difguifcd  and  fupporced  by  names  and  founds." 

The  Minillers  of  that  day  thought  it  prudent  to  firpprefs  ihi 
latter  pan  of  the  Addrefs,  which  reflefted  on  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard and  his  coadjutors,  who  had  d.fappointed,  by  their  op- 
pofition,  the  prayer  of  the  Afi'-'mb!y.  Yet,  the  Virginia 
Aflx-mbly  were  lately  the  lirll  to  declare  commercial  hoitiliiy 
againll  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  Wefi-Iiiciia  regula- 
tions ;  though  the  Virginians  could  not  know  indeed,  in 
December,  of  the-  order  of  the  5th  of  November  preceding, 
which  did  nut  arrive  io  Amaica,  ti!)  the  6:h  of  FcLruaiy 
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enforce  during  the  laft  century  ;  as  our  farmers 
thought  it  for  their  interefl  to  rear  tobacco  on  their 
own  fields.  And  by  this  means  the  American 
planters  poflefs  a  double  monopoly  of  this  great 
article  of  traffic;  the  Britifli  landholder  cannot 
raife  it  on  Britifn  ground;  the  Biitifti  confumer 
cannot  import  it  from  Portugal  or  Spain,  fince  the 
duties  payable  on  Spanifh  and  Portugueze  tobacco 
amount  nearly  to  a  prohibition. 

In  fuperaddition  to  the  beforementioned  mca- 
fures,  which  have  thus  removed  every  obftruftion 
from  the  flow  of  our  American  trade,  may  be 
flated  the  proclamation  of  the  5th  of  September 
1  783,  which  adminiftered  no  fmall  facility  to  prac- 
tical buiinefs.  This  order  directed,  that  all  thofe 
bonds,  wjiich  our  commercial  laws  had  required 
for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  might  be  cancelled 
by  producing  certificates  of  the  performance  from 
any  Naval  OfT.cer,  or  Magiflrate,  of  the  United 
States.  And  in  this  liberal  manner,  and  by  the 
above  recited  proclamation,  has  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  been  opened 
and  encouraged  on  the  part  of  this  nation.  In  the 
wide  circle  cf  commerce,  complicated  as  it  is  by 
the  taxes  and  rcRridUons,  which  avarice  and  jea- 
loufy  have  irnpoOd,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a 
traffic,  fo  juft  in  its  policy,  and  fo  unreQrained  in 
its  vent,  as  the  traffic,  which  now  runs  free  and 
full  in  its  courfe  between  this  kingdom  and  the 
American  States.  The  praClical  refult  has  amply 
jultified  the  previous  policy,  which  had  for  its 
•  means, 
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means,  protection  and  freedom.  An  unexampled 
export  of  our  manufaftures  has  been  made  during 
the  laft  year  to  the  United  States  ;  a  correfpondent 
confignment  hath  followed  from  them  to  Britain, 
of  almoft  ail  the  furplus  produtls  of  the  Southern 
government,  which  had  not  been  fold  by  the  growers: 
And  hence  the  American  fa£tors,  who  had  fettled 
in  Holland  and  France,  during  the  war,  have  lately 
been  obliged  to  remove  into  Britain,  in  order  to 
follow  the  commerce,  which  had  given  them  em- 
ployment and  wealth.  Recent  experience  hath 
fliewn  them,  what  they  might  have  inferred  from 
their  former  knowledge,  that  London  mufl  necef- 
farily  be  the  American  mart.  It  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  vahdity  of  the  foregoing  reafonings 
that  none  of  thofe,  who  have  been  ftudious  to 
deteft  faults  and  forward  to  cxpofe  them,  have 
objefted  any  thing  to  the  beforementioned  regula- 
tions, except  one  writer  indeed,  who  infifts,  That 
the  authors  of  them  have  chfplayed  unufual  timidity  and, 
caution. 

But,  timidity  and  caution,  which  the  wife  will  not 
think  blameable  qualities,  few  have  found  either 
in  the  credits  lately  given  to  the  American  citizens, 
or  in  the  regulations  of  the  commerce  between  the 
Britilh  Weft-Indies  and  the  American  States.  This 
laft  meafure  appears  to  have  alone  raifed  any 
clamour.  The  Weft-India  trade  was  regulated 
by  the  proclamation,  dated  the  2d  of  July,  1783  ; 
which  is  faid  to  be  *'  founded  on  grofs  mifinforma- 
tion ;"  which  is  cenfured  by  the  American  letter 
G  writer. 
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■writer,  "  As  a  fyftem  derogatory  to  the  lionour, 
degrading  to  the  fpirit,  and  injurious  to  the  in- 
tercfts  of  a  great  people."  Facls  however  ought 
always  to  be  fairly  dated  before  faults  fhould  ever 
be  imputed.  Let  us  in  this  fpirit  examine  the  Pro- 
clamation, which  has  thus  criven  rife  to  contro- 
verfy,  and  which  has  at  once  incited  the  complaints 
of  the  Weft-India  planter  and  the  refentment  of 
the  American  citizen.  It  directs  ifl",  That  pilch, 
tar,  turpentine,  hemp  and  flax,  yards,  bowfprits, 
ftaves,  heading  boards,  timber,  (hingles,  and  every 
other  fpecies  of  timber,  and  alfo  horfcs,  neat 
cattFe,  fheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  live  flock,  and  hve  provifions,  peafe,  beans, 
potatoes,  wheat,  flour,  bread,  bifcuit,  rice,  oats, 
barley  and  all  other  grain,  being  the  product  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  imported  into  any  of 
the  Weft-India  Iflands,  by  Britijh  fubjeBs^  in  Bri- 
i'lfliJJiips:  It  allows,  2dly,  That  rum,  fugar,  mo» 
lafiTes,  cofl'ee,  cocoa-nuts,  ginger,  and  pimento, 
may,  in  tlie  fame  manner  and  by  the  fame  pcrfonSy 
be  fent  from  the  BritiQi  Weft-Indies  to  the  United 
Stales,  upon  payment  of  the  fame  duties  and  liable 
to  the  fame  regulations,  as  if  the  fame  articles 
were  cleared  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  for  any  Britifh 
Colony.  Of  a  fubjc6l  fo  interefting,  becaufe  it 
involves  In  its  difcuflion  the  fafety  of  the  empire, 
let  usfShe  jwo  diftin6t  views :  ift.  As  the  Procla- 
mation aifects  the  i^mcrican  States ;  and  2dly,  As- 
it  cpncerns-the  Britifh  "Weft-Indico. 

1.  The 
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1.  The  conne6iion  between  the  various  Colonies 
of  the  Arncrican  Empire  of  Britain  arofe  aliuredly 
from  their  being  territories  of  the  fame  State.  The 
moment  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  was 
recognized,  they  became  thereby  foreign  countries 
with  regard  to  the  remaining  Plantations  of  Britain  : 
And  the  citizens  of  the  one  and  the  planters  o.  the 
other,  who  had  once  been  fellow-fubjc^ls  otthe  fame 
community,  became  in  the  fame  moment  aliens  with 
refpeft  to  each  other.  The  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
prohibited  all  future  conynerce,  except  in  Britilji 
(hips,  between  regions  that  had  once  been  bound  in 
the  fame  compa6t,  only  enforced  the  origmal  fyflem, 
which  the  law  of  nations  had  always  enjoyed  *. 
It  requires  only  a  iho:t  recapituialion  to  trace  up 
the  rife  of  that  fyilcm  to  its  true  fource.  The 
policy  of  Spain,  fays  the  great  Bacon,  was  to  keep 
the  trade  (if  the  Indies  under  fuch  lock  and  key, 
as  both  confederates,  yea,  and  fubjefts,  were  ex- 
cluded of  commerce  unto  thofe  countries ;  fuch  a 
vigilant  dragon  is  there  that  keepeth  the  golden 
fleece.  Poitugal,  who  purfiicd  difcovery  with 
G  2  equal 

*  The  Weft-India  Committee  have  rurniifcd,  rather  than 
infilled,  I  hat  by  the  Frteport  Aft  of  the  prelcnt  reign  the 
people  cfjimaica  may  import  all  the  merchandizes  of  the 
United  States,  which,  the  Committee,  with  a  marvellous  per- 
verfion  of  law  and  comxion  fer.ic,  de\.iar«d  to  hz  foreign  Co" 
Ionics:  But,  ilie  tJnittd  States  have  been  admlitcd  by  the 
world  to  \iQ  fa'ijercign,  and  conies]  jcntly  .  anriot  b**  the  Colo- 
nics of  any  ether  fovereign  power,  which  would  furpofc  tha 
they  are  Hill  lubordinate. 
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equal  fteps,  catched  the  jealous  fpirit  of  Sjjain. — 
France  and  England,  who  followed  both  at  tlie 
diftance  of  a  century,  adopted  the  flattering,  be- 
caufe  exclufive  example  of  both.  And  thus,  it 
became  a  fundamental  laxv  of  Europe^  hys  Montef- 
quieu,  that  all  traffic  with  a  foreign  Colony  fJiall  he 
regarded  as  a  mere  monopoly :  Hence,  continues  that 
celebrated  jurift,  it  is  likewife  acknowledged,  that 
a  commerce  between  the  Mother  Countries  does  not  in- 
dude  a  permijfion  to  trade  with  their  Colonies.  Whca 
Great  Britain  recognized  the  fovereignty  of  the 
United  States  and  declared  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
that  we  are  at  peace  with  each  other^  this  declaration 
gave  the  United  States  no  right  to  trade  to  her 
Plantations,  or  even  to  fifh  on  her  coafls. 

On  the  law  of  nations,  thus  efiabliOied  and 
known,  the  French  fecurely  relied,  when  they  en- 
tered into  treaty  with  the  United  States,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1778.  But,  the  Dutch,  fufpicious  from  fenfe 
of  wcaknefs,  or  guided  by  chara6lerillic  caution, 
inferted  an  exprefs  fiipulation,  in  their  Treaty  of 
OQober,  1782,  "  That  the  United  States  fhall 
leave  the  States  General  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  their  rights,  in  the  countries,  iflands,  and  feas, 
in  the  Eaft  and  We  ft- Indies,  without  moleftation.'' 
Great  Britain  preferred  the  confident  policy  of 
France  to  the  fcrupulous  attention  of  Holland ;  as 
it  did  not  probably  occur  to  the  wifeft  of  our 
Uatefmen,  that  when  the  American  Stales  fhould 
be  admitted  into  the  community  of  nations,  they 
would,  by  their  conduft,  much  more  than  by  .their 

words, 
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words,  rcfufe  obedience  to  the  law  of  all  civilized 
nations.  Yet,  confidence  in  one's  own  title  has 
feldom  been  conftrued  into  an  admiflTion  of  its  in- 
validity. And  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
Great  Britain  enjoyed  from  the  date  of  the  peace 
as  much  right  as  Denmark  or  France,  Portugal  or 
Spain,  to  regulate  her  own  plantations  ;  fince  there 
is  no  pofitive  provifion  in  the  treaty  to  repel  the 
general  inferences  of  law. 

Neverthelefs  the  proclamation  of  the  2d  of  July, 
1783,  which  permitted  Btitifh  fubjeQs  to  tranfport 
in  Britifh  fhips  the  Weft-India  commodities  to  the 
United  States  and  to  carry  their  moft  ufeful  pro- 
ducts in  return ;  which  thus  conferred  many  be- 
nefits on  the  United  States,  though  not  every  be- 
nefit; has  been  declared  by  feme  of  thefe  States 
"  to  be  inconfiilent  with  the  rights  of  free  trade." 
The  American  governments  then,  not  the  Ameri- 
can mobs,  claim  the  right  of  free  trade  with  the 
tranfatlantic  fcttlements  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
France,  as  much  as  with  the  plantations  of  Britain. 
But,  let  us  enquire,  whence  do  they  derive  this 
new  pretenfion  ?  From  the  law  of  Nature  ?  No. 
Every  independent  Community  has  a  right  in^ 
deed,  in  virtue  of  its  natural  liberty,  totrade  with 
thofe  V)ho  JJtall  be  willing  to  trade  with  it-,  and 
to  molclt  it  in  the  exercife  of  this  right  is  an 
injury.  But  though  every  one  has  a  right  to  traffic 
with  thofe  who  are  willing ;  ycr,  Ciys  Vattel,  every 
Sovereign  State  may  decline  a  commerce  which 
is  dangerous,   or  even  difadvantageous  ;   and  has 

confcquently 
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confeqaently  full  powei  to  determine  for  itfelf 
what  is  uieful,  or  unfaiutary  :  It  may  accept 
therefore,  or  refufe,  any  conimercial  oveitures 
from  foreigncrSj  without  giving  them  a  pretence  to 
accufe  it  of  injuftice,  or  demand  a  reafon  for  fuch 
lelufal,  much  lels  to  make  ufe  of  compulfion  or 
threats.  Do  the  American  governments  then 
claim  the  right  of  free  trade  from  the  law  of  na- 
tions ?  They  certainly  cannot.  Colonies  are  the 
offspring  of  Society,  during  that  period  of  refine- 
ment, which  the  prevalence  of  the  commercial  fpi- 
rit  fuppofes.  -And  by  tiiC  confent  of  all  the 
European  nations,  it  was  early  eftablilhed,  (as  we 
have  already  feen)  that  the  foveieignty  as  well  as 
thetraffick  of  every  plantation  (liould  excluiively 
belong  to  the  State  which  had  formed  it.  The  law 
of  nations  therefore,  which  is  only  the  original  con- 
fent and  continual  pradice  of  nations,  has  prohi- 
bited the  intercourfe  of  one  foreign  country  with 
the  colonies  of  all  other  foreign  countries.  And  j\ 
free  trade  with  an  American  Colony  of  qonfe- 
quencc  never  exiftcd.  Thus,  while  the  American 
governments  claim  the  rights  of  a  f?ee  trade  with 
the  Britifh  plantations,  they  virtually  avow  their 
purpofc  to  difregard  the  law  of  Nature  as  well  as 
of  nations,  which,  by  treaty  or  by  implication,  has 
regulated  univerfal  trade,  and  with  it  the  conven- 
tions of  all  public  bodies. 

Whatever  extravagance  the  American  popu- 
lace may  commit,  contrary  to  their  genuine  inte- 
rcfls,  the  American  politicians  would  do  well   to 

inquire, 
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inquire,  before  they  violate  public  decorum,  wlie- 
thc^i  they  have  been  wronged,  by  the  commercial 
policy,  which  I]ritaia  has  continued  rather  than 
adopted,  in  refpe^l:  to  her  own  plantations.  The 
tnoll  ignorant  of  the  American  Lawyers  will  in- 
ftruft  their  ccuntrynien,  that  they  may  feel  an  in- 
convenience without  fufFering  an  injury  -,  while 
the  world  fiiall  confider  every  wrong  to  be  an  un- 
juft  deprivation  of  fome  previous  right.  But,  what 
American  right  was  itifringed  when  Great  Britain 
denied  to  the  American  citizens  a  dired  trade,  in 
their  own  fhips,  to  the  Britifh  colonies  ?  While 
Great  Britain  allowed  her  laws  to  operate  on  the 
American  States,  as  foreign  countries,  (lie  only  did 
that  which  other  European  powers  continue  to  do. 
Portugal  and  Spain  have  excluded  from  their  colo- 
nies the  American  traders  with  a  jealoufy  peculiar 
to  both;  France  indeed  has  granted  to  her  Ame- 
rican allies  a  petty  participation  in  her  Well  India 
commerce,  which,  as  far  as  luited  her  convenience, 
they  always  enjoyed.  From  Britain  the  United 
States  were  certainly  entitled  to  juflice,  but  not 
furely  to  favour  :  Yet  it  was  no  inconiiderable  be- 
nefit, which  Britain  conferred  on  them,  and  which 
no  European  nation  enjoys,  whtn  fiie  fufpended  the 
rigorous  operation  of  thofelaws,  that  pre  veaitcd  even 
Britifh  merchants  from  fending  in  alien  fliips  the 
products  of  the  United  Stales  diicCtly  to  the  Britilh 
Well  Indies,  or  the  produce  of  the  Weft  Indies 
immediately  to  the  United  States.  When  the 
Spaiiiard;)  lately  imniifoned  the  American  tradeis 

at 
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at  the  Havannah,  becaufe  they  dreaded  their  in- 
trigues ;  when  the  French,  in  order  "to  cffeduate 
their  policy,  at  the  fame  lime  confined  the  Ame- 
can  navigators,  faiHng  for  Hifpaniolain  qucfl:  of 
markets,  to  Cape  NichoIa-Mo!e  ;  the  American 
citizens  probably  fighed  in  fecret,  but  they  did  not 
avow  refentment,  or  threaten  retaliation  *.  Thus, 
an  inconvenience  may  be  felt,  though  no  wrong 
may  be  done.  When  good  fenfe  fhall  have  tri- 
umphed over  vulgar  prejudice  we  may  reafonably 
hone,  that  the  American  Philofophers  will  teach 
their  followers,  that  having  manfully  gained  the 
wiQied-for  blcffrngs  of  a  free  and  equal  ftation, 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  they  ought  to  fufFer 
patiently  the  embarradments,  which  every  where 
refult  from  greatncfs.     A  little  oppofidon,  or  even 

aftill 

•  We  learn  from  Hifpaniola,  fays  the  New-York  Journal 
cf  the  ill  of  July,  1784,  "  That  all  American  vcfTels  were 
obliged  to  leave  ihat  illand  before  the  10th  of  April  laft. 
All  vefTcls  found  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Hifpaniola  (the  Mole 
excepted)  are  fiibjeiTk  to  ccnfifcation,  if  they  have  on  board 
more  fugar  and  coffee,  than  is  thought  necelTary  for  thd 
voyage.  In  confcqaence  of  which  many  veflcls  have  left 
Hifpaniola,  their  cargoes  by  no  means  completeJ.  And  that 
at  the  Mole  7?a;n  and  Molajjes  (ibe  only  articles  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  away)  had  rifen  to  a  price  higher  than  ever 
was  known  in  ^hatifland."  This  regulation  was  altered  by  a 
newediifl  in  December  1784.  But,  it  is  impoflible  to  follow  thfc 
fucccfiivc  regulations  of  the  French  government  for  the  WeiU 
India  iflands,  becaufe  they  vary  every  month.  The  late  let- 
ters from  the  Grenades,  however,  affurc  us,  that  the  French 
Jiad  fcizcd  fourthoufand  barrels  gf  American  flour  at  Mar- 
tlnico,  in  order  to  favour  their  own  importation  from  Old 
France. 
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a  ftill  lefs  degree  of  adverfity,  will  in{lru6l  the 
American  governments,  that  they  ought  to  pay  fomc 
deference  to  the  municipal  rules  of  other  fovereign 
powers;  becaufe  they  flatter  their  own  vanity  of 
independence,  when  they  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions, which  other  independent  States  may  think 
fit  to  eftablifli. 

But,  whatever  meafure  the  American  Congrefs 
and  Affemblies  may  choofe  to  adopt,  the  intered 
of  the  American  planters,  who  form  by  much  the 
mofl  numerous    body,    will  furnifh  Great-Britain 
with  the  befl   fecurity  for    the  good  behaviour  of 
the  whole.     To  fend  traders  to  purchafe  the  lum- 
ber that  they  clear  from  their  lands,    and  to  cany 
away  the  corn  and  cattle,  which  they  raife  on  their 
fields,    can  furely  be  thought  no  great  injury,  far 
lefs  infult,  to  any  community  :  Nor,  can  it  be  deem- 
ed any  great  difadvantage  to  the  American  plan- 
ters to  fend  them  abundant  fupplies  of  rum,  fugar, 
molaffes,  and  other  neceffary  products  of  the  Weft- 
India  iflauds.     The  American  people,  "  who  have 
feldom  wandered  widely  from  their    intereft,"  are 
fully  aware,  that  it  is  demand  and  fupply,  which 
regulate  the  prices  in  every  fnarket.    They  already 
perceive,   that  their   chief  advantage    confifts,    in 
having  in  their  ports  many  fellers  of   the  goods 
which  they  may  want  to  buy,  and  many  buyers  of 
what  they  may  wifti  to   fell ;  that  to  exclude  the 
traders  of  any  one  country,  or  defer iption,  would 
amount  to  a  pcrmiftion  to  the  favoured  traders  to 
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laife  their  prices  againft  every  buyer  and  to  fink 
them  againft:  every  feller.  The  planters  can  there- 
fore derive  no  beneBt  from  the  exclufion  of  any 
one  clafs  of  traders  (were  the  propofal  even  to 
come  from  the  merchants  of  Bofton,  New- York, 
or  Philadelphia,  of  Baltimore,  or  Charles- Town,) 
which  would  form  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  the 
few  againft:  the  many,  byfacrificing  the  agricultural 
intereft  to  the  mercantile.  Tliough  the  Ameri- 
can merchants  might  gain,  by  fuch  esckifive  pro- 
je£ls,  the  American  planters  are  only  interefted, 
in  having  a  competition,  in  their  marlcets,  between 
buyers  and  fellers  of  various  countries,  and  there- 
fore of  various  views. 

From  the  foregoing  reafonings  we  may  furely 
infer,  that  the  Aflemblies  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land aQed  contrary  to  the  genuine  iiiterefts  of  their 
conftituents,  when  the  one  refolved,  That  no 
Britifh  Chip  fhould  import  the  produce  of  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  the  other  impofed  on  every  Bri- 
tifti  veffel  a  tax  of  three  finllings  fterling  the 
ton  :  When  the  other  Aflfembhes  concurred  ge- 
nerally with  both,  in  the  refolution  of  arming  the 
Congrefs  with  power  over  commerce,  for  tlie 
purpofe  of  retaliation,  or  redrefs,  they  equally  fa- 
crificed  the  real  advantage  of  their  country  to 
their  own  refcntments.  But,  revenge  is  merely 
a  momentary  pafTion,  while  avarice  is  the  molt 
obftmate  affeftion  of  the  mind.  Cool  calculation 
will  ere  long  difcover,  that  were  the  Weft  India 
traffic  wholly  cut  off,  the  planters  would  certainly 
lofe  a  market   for  their    proviGons  and  lumber  of 

the 
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tlie  annual  value  of  half  a  million ;  the  American 
commonwealth  would  moreover  be  deprived  of  a 
yearly  balance  of  £.  350,000  ;  which  is  pay- 
able in  bullion  on  that  branch  of  bufmefcj,  at  a 
time  too  that  fpecie  docs  not  abound  among  them. 
And  Hill  more,  by  that  determination  the  Aflem- 
blies  would  at  once  railc  Canada  and  Nova-Scotia 
from  the  ground,  and  execute  that  meafure,  which 
wife  men  wilh  for,  as  thefyftem  that  Great  Britain 
ought  fpontaneoufly  to  adopt. 

2.  From  inveftigations  with  refpeft  to  the  man- 
ner wherein  the  American  citizens  are  interefted, 
either  individually,  or  coUedively,  by  the  late  re- 
gulations of  the  American  trade,  we  are  led,  fecond- 
ly,  to  difcufs  the  various  ways,  in  which  the  Weft- 
Indies  may  be  affefted  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
2d  of  July,  1783.  Like  the  American  citizens 
the  Weft- India  planters  complain,  with  ftill  lefs 
propriety,  not  fo  much,  that  the  proclamation  did 
not  give  them  many  advantages,  as  that  it  did 
not  give  them  every  advantage.  The  laws  forbade 
them  to  carry  on  any  commerce  in  the  ftiips  of 
the  United  States  ;  yet,  the  Weft  Indians  clamour, 
becaufe  they  were  only  allowed  to  traffick  in  Britifh 
Ihips  :  They  are  permitted  to  fend  their  rum,  fugar, 
molaOTes,  and  other  produ6ls  to  the  American  mar- 
kets, and  to  bring  the  moft  material  of  the  American 
produce  in  return  ;  yet,  are  they  diffatisGed,  be- 
caufe they  are  not  moreover  allowed  to  employ 
American  fhips ;  without  confidering  how  much 
the  perraiffion  would  enervate  the  naval  ftrength 
H  2  of 
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of  Britain,  whereon  they  themfelves  rely  for  de- 
fence. It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  men  carried 
away  by  their  prefent  paflion  to  their  ultimate 
ruin.  When  the  Weft- Indians  beheld,  with  too 
favourable  eyes  the  revolt  of  the  Cclonifts,  they 
might  have  forefeen>  that  forcible  oppofition  to 
the  laws,  and  even  to  the  legiflature,  would  pro- 
bably end  in  abfolute  independence  : — When  the 
Weft-Indians,  by  their  clamours,  confirmed  the 
purpofe  of  the  revolted  colonies,  little  did  they 
perceive,  that  fuccefs  would  convert  fellovv-fub- 
je6ls  into  enemies,  during  war,  and  into  aliens, 
in  peace. 

Yet,  the  Committee  of  Weft-India  planters  and 
merchants  now  reprefent :  **  That  the  permifTion 
of  American  (hips,  as  heretofore,  freely  to  bring 
the  produce  of  the  American  States  to  the  Sugar 
Iflands,  and  to  take  back  the  produce  of  our  iflands 
in  return,  is  chiioii/ly  eJJentiaL"  With  deference  to 
fuch  refpedable  authority,  it  may  ytt  be  alTerted, 
that  the  Weft-India  planters  and  merchants,  did 
not  always  argue  thus.  Many  years  have  not 
pafled  away  fince  their  predcceflfors  cait  the  Con- 
tinental ColoniRs  the  gauntlet  of  defiance.  When 
the  Weft- India  planters  applied  to  Parliament,  in 
1731,  for  protection  againft  the  fmugglers  of  the 
Northern  colonies,  they  as  confidently  ftated  *, 
*'  That  there  are  pcrfons  flill   living,  who  very 

well 

•  Anderf.  Chron.  Com.  2  v.  p.  1^6, 
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well  remember,  when  there  were  very  great  quan- 
tities of  provifions  and  other  rcqulfites  for  planting, 
fent  from  Old  England  to  our  fqgar  colonies,  be- 
caufe  at  that  time  our  continent  colonies  were  not 
fully  able  to  fupnly  them/'  Neverthclefs  we  are 
no'.v  told  by  the  fame  authority,  :hat  the  planta- 
tions of  the  South  and  North  -wcrzjdikd  with  defign 
to  fa tiify  each  others  wants.  Thus,  we  behold  the 
Welt  Indians  of  1731,  ftandoppofed  to  the  Weft- 
Indians  of  1783,  v/ith  the  contiadictorinefs  of  men, 
who  facrifice  oftener  at  the  (hrine  of  Interefl:  thaa 
in  the  temple  of  ConGftency, 

From  hiftory  we  may  learn  indeed,  that  Old 
England  hath  fucceflively  furniQied  all  her  tranfat- 
lantic  fettlements  with  every  neceflary  for  plantinor. 
When  the  Parhament  prohibited*,  in  1663,  the 
diretl  importation  into  the  Britilh  colonies  of 
foreign  commodities,  being  the  growth  of  Europe, 
the  law  exprcfely  provided,  that  horles  and  vicinal 
of  the  produ6t  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  migin  be 
tranfported  thence  to  the  plantations.  The  term 
victual  carries  with  it  fo  large  a  meaning  in  our 
language,  as  well  as  in  our  laws,  that  it  includes 
"  ail  ftores  for  the  fupport  of  life."  And  from 
that  early  epoch  of  our  colonization,  horfts  and 
vidua!  have  been  confiantly  fent  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland  to  the  British  Weft  Indies  — From  a 
.C|yerulous  pamphlet,   which,  when  publiftied,  in 

♦  By  15  Cha.  II.  chap.  7. 
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1689,  was  entitled,  The  Groans  of  the  PlantationT, 
we  may  learn  not  only  the  caufe  *  of  their  com- 
plaints, but  alfo  the  courfe  of  their  fupplies,  at 
the  aera  of  the  Revolution.  Amidfl  all  their 
groans,  the  Weft  Indians  then  declared,  "  we 
*'  have  our  horfes  from  England  ;  the  bread  we 
'•'  eat,  is  of  Englifli  flour  i  we  take  great  quanti- 
"  ties  of  Englifh  beer,  and  of  Englifh  cheefe  and 
*'  butter  :  we  fit  by  the  light  of  EngUfti  candles  1 
"  moreover  we  lake  thoufands  of  barrels  of  Irilh 
••  beef."  More  moderate  in  their  defiies,  be- 
caufe  they  were  leG  opulent  than  the  Weil- Indians 
of  1784,  the  Weft  Indians  of  i68g,  "  were  well 
*'  contented  to  be  confined  to  England  only,  for 
"  thofe  things  that  England  doth  produce." 

The 

*  The  Wed-IndJans  bad  then  tvvo  caafes  of  complaint ;  the 
tax  apon  fugar,  which  was,  for  the  firll  time,  impofcd  by  the 
111  Ja.  II.  ch.  4.  and  the  afts  of  navigation,  which  had  al- 
ways confined  their  commerce  to  England  :  Yet,  the  Wefl- 
Iiidians  have  profpered  and  groaned  ever  fince.  Their  pro- 
fperiiy  we  may,  indeed,  infer  from  the  fubjoined  detail  of 
the  value  of  their  imports  and  exports,  to  and  from  England 
at  ihe  two  extremities  of  a  period  of  eighty  years: 

Value  of  imports,     Value  of  exports, 

fiom  theW. Indies.      to  the  W.  Indies. 

Ten    veirs    average,  7 

.'.  .  ,  f  /.62Q,I28  /■.    313,039. 

ending  with  1710,3  ^       y  x,     ^   d>   jy 

Do  cndiig  with  1780,  2,943,955  1,279,572. 

Whet  a  marvellous  progrefs  in  growth  decs  this  ftatement 
txhlbic :  Yet,  what  continual  clamours  of  decline  have  we 
heard,  during  all  that  period  ! 
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The  Continental  Colonifis  foon  fupplled  them- 
ftlves,  and  crradually  fupplanted  the  Englifli  mcr- 
fGhants,  in  the  WetUIndia  markets.  Sir  Jofiah 
Child,  Taw  the  rivalry  begin,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  and  warned  the  nation  of  the  coTife- 
qaences.  Dr.  D'Avenant  beheld  its  progreG, 
amid  the  wars  of  William  111.  and  vainly  urged 
the  interpofition  of  the  Legiflature.  While  the 
Britifh  landholders  were  at  a  vaft  expence,  in 
taxes  and  debts,  defending  the  colonies,  during 
every  conteft  fince  the  Revolution,  the  colonial 
landholders  entered  into  a  too  fucccfsful  competi- 
tion with  their  prote61ors,  in  every  port,  during 
peace ;  nay,  even  fupplied  with  provilions  the 
eiieinies  of  both  in  war.  The  colonifts  were  re- 
garded 9S  fellow-fubjefts,  who  merited  not  only 
defence,  but  favour.  The  landholders  of  Britain 
allowed  meanwhile,  a  double  monopoly  to  be  efta- 
bliftied  againft  themfelves :  They  firfl:,  permitted 
the  Weft-Indians  to  furniHi  their  own  markets, 
with  all  things  from  the  continental  colonies  ;  they 
indulged  the  Well-Indians,  fecondly,  with  the 
fole  fupply  of  the  Rritifh  markets,  for  rum,  fugar, 
and  their  other  produ^ls.  But,  though  our  kind- 
nels,  rather  than  our  intereils,  allowed  to  our  con- 
tinental colonifts,  a  competition  in  every  market; 
finely,  our  policy  ought  not  to  permit  thofe  who 
■were  once  lubjecls,but  are  now  aliens,  to  aclas  rivals 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Briiifh  Weft-Indies,  which 
the  Britiili  nation  is  Hill  bound  to  defend,  'i'he 
French  do  i:ot  acl  in  this  manner :  And  yet,  the 

Weft- 
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Weft  India  regulations  of  France,  are  by  all  the 
world  commended. 

We  fliall  neverthelcfs   be   pertinacloudy   told : 
•'  That  the  admifTjon  of  American  iliips  into  the 
Weft-India  ports,  is  ohvioufly  cjfential :  That  Great- 
Britain  muft  at  laft   fiibmit."     Thefe   are  at   leaft 
confident    words.      The    term    ohvioufiy  fuppofes, 
that  the  general  aftertion  admits  of  no  controverfy: 
And  the  word  ejftntial,  fjgnifies  that  the  nature  of 
the   grievance   allows  no   alleviation.      The   con- 
tinental colonifts,  when  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt,  in 
the  fame   manner  thought,    that  tlieir  traffic   was 
obvioufly  eflenlial  to  the  Weft-Indians;  and  there- 
fore prohibited  all  commerce  between  them.     Yet, 
eight  years  experience  hath  evinced,  contrary  to 
malignant  fpeculation,  that  it  is  poftible  for  the 
Weft-Indies   to    exift   and    to  profper,    were   the 
United  States  doomed  to  perpetual   fteriiiiy.     It 
ii,  the  mercantile  fpirit  which  brings  the  buyers  and 
fellers   of  diftant   countries   together.     Merchants 
arc  fufiicicntly  ftudious  to  difcovcr  the  demands  of 
every  market;  that  they  may  profit,  by  fupplying 
them.     The  traders  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
Itized  the  opportunity,  which  the  fa6lious  folly  of 
the  Americans  had  furnilhed,  to   revive  and   ex- 
rend  the  bufinefs,  that  had  enriched   their  fathers, 
during  happier  times.     Even  during  a  confuming 
yar,  when  vaft  fleets  and  armies  were  fed  beyond 
the  ocean,  Great-Britain  and   Ireland   fufficiently 
lupplicd    all  thofe   neceftaries,    which   the   Weft- 
Indians  did  not  readily  find  in  their  own  oeconomy. 

Their 
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Their  fuperabundance  even  furnifhed  the  army 
that  General  Grant  conduced  to  their  aid,  with 
feveral  months  provifions.  And  the  fleet  too 
fometimes  partook  in  what  the  planters  had  to 
fpare.  The  following  cuflom-houls  entries  will 
fhew  fufficiently,  whence  that  abundance  was 
drawn,  at  the  beginning,  at  the  middle,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 


Of 
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With  the  lafl-mentioned  produ6ls  of  our  fields 
we  find  little  from  the  revolted  Colonies  to  con- 
trafl,  becauft  of  butter,  cheefe  and  beer,  they  im- 
ported more  than  they  fent  out  *.  From  the 
foregoing  entries,  with  all  their  defecis,  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  clear,  that  Great  Britain  had  regained  the 
fupply  of  the  articles  contained  in  them,  and  that, 
as  to  thofe  neceflaries,  the  Weil  India  demand  was 
amply  anfwered.  The  planters  derived  giound 
provifions  from  that  bed  of  all  refources,  their 
own  diligence  and  attention.  And  their  meafure 
of  all  things  was  probably  filled  up  from  the  prizes, 
which  even  hoflility  conducted  to  their  ports.  But 
it  was  from  the  embarraffmcnts,  which  their  af- 
fefled  friends  intended  to  throw  in  their  way,  that 
the  Weft- Indians  learned  a  lellbn  of  the  greateit 
importance  lor  every  people  to  know,  that  no 
community  ought  to  depend  on  its  neighbour,  for 
what  the  neceiiaiies  of  life  require.  The  country, 
which  is  ph)fically  dependent  on  another,  mud  foou 
become  po/iticaJly  dependent  on  it. 

If  indeed  the  admiffion  of  American  veflTels  into 
the  Well-India  ports  were 'effential  to  the  furnifli- 

I  2  ing 

*  There  were  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  Britifli  Colonies, 
Continental  and  Weft-Indian,  according  to  an  average  of 
the  years  1773-4-5  ; 

Of  Beef        "T—         68,990  Barrels. 

Pork        ■   ■ ■         25,964  Barrels. 

Tongues 3-532  Dozens, 

Butter      ■  36,644.  Cwt. 

Cheefe     ^>3^7  Do« 
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ing  of  the  unhappy  negroes  with  food,  benevo- 
lence would  drop  a  tear  over  the  wants  of  human 
nature,  and  juftice  would  grant  what  policy  might 
with  to  deny.  The  queflion  however  does  not 
turn  on  the  pivot  of  fupplying  the  Weft  India 
Lords  with  their  ufual  luxuries,  or  the  Weft- 
India  flaves  with  their  accuftomed  needs.  The 
proclamation  has  provided,  that  both  fhall  be 
fupplied  in  the  moft  reafonabk  manner,  having  at 
once  an  attention  to  private  convenience,  and  to 
public  fafety:  But,  the  Weft-Indians  contend, 
that  they  ought  to  be  accommodated  in  the  moft 
profitable  manner,  having  a  regard  to  their  own 
intereft  alone.  And  we  have  feen,  that  three 
abundant  markets,  namely,  Great-Britain,  and 
Ireland,  in  Europe,  and  Newfoundland,  Canada, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  in  America,  had  been  already 
opened,  when  the  proclamation  added  the  United- 
States  as  a  fourth.  True  indeed,  neither  the  pro- 
clamation, nor  the  law  covnmanded  traders  to  fup- 
ply  the  Wcjl-India  wants.  It  was  fulljciejit,  that 
the  laws  and  the  proclamation  removed  every 
hindrance.  All  (yftems  prefume,  that  it  is  the 
bufmefs  of  merchants  to  difcover  the  neceftities  of 
mankind,  and  to  ranfack  the  earth  for  the  means 
ot  gratification.  The  traders  have  aflually  found 
merins,  (mce  the  peace,  as  they  had  alrcadv  done, 
during  the  war,  to  accommodate  the  Well-Indies 
abundantly.  Almoft  every  letter,  by  every  packet, 
communicates  the  welcome  news  of  plentiful 
markets.     And  it  is  a  decifive  confirmation  of  the 

truth 
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trulh  of  private  intelligence,  and  of  public  report, 
that  thofe  who  have  clamoured  the  mofl;  have 
brought  no  incontrovertible  evidence  of  an  exifting 
neceflity.  Thus,  the  meafure  of  admitting  the 
American  vefiels  into  the  Weil-India  ports,  refults 
at  laft  into  a  mere  confideration  of  mercantile  pro- 
fit, or  into  a  gratification  of  private  paflion,  though 
at  the  hazard  of  the  public  wellfare. 

The  pretenfion  of  the  Weft-Indians,  which  can 
confequently  be  no  more  confidercd  as  a  claim  of 
necelTity,  orof  juftice,  has  been  run  out  by  the 
ingenuity  of  men  into  various  modifications  of 
demand  and  fupply.  It  has  been  lug^cfted  by 
fome,  that  were  the  United  States  to  prohibit  all 
traffick  with  the  Britifh  Wed-Indies,  the  bed 
market  for  the  produfls  of  both  w.ould  be  in  fu- 
ture cut  oflF.  By  others  it  has  been  confidently^ 
laid,  that  were  this  event  to  take  place,  the  Con- 
tinental Colonics,  which  ftill  belong  to  Britain, 
would  foon  be  able  to  fupply  the  void.  And  a 
third  clafs  of  men,  with  a  bolder  fpirit  infill,  that 
the  only  inquiry  lliould  be,  whether  the  Britifh 
Weft-Indies  can  find  fuitable  markets  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  without  regarding  the  United  States, 
or  even  our  remaining  plantations,  any  more  than 
if  they  did  not  crdft. 

^.  2.  In  order  to  difcover  all  the  difiincl  fhades 
of  truth,  which  may  be  contained  in  each  ol  the 
foregoing  propofiiions,  it  is  intended  to  confider 
the  difficult  lubjeci,  under  three  dinmcl  heads,  in 
their  order  :  ift,  Whence  can  the  Briiilh  Weil- 
Indies 
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Indies  be  fupplicd  with  provifions  and  other  ns* 
ccfTaries,  if  the  United  States  fhould  deny  their 
aid  ;  2dly,  Whence  can  the  Wefl-Indies  be  fur- 
nilhed  with  lumber,  or  timber,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  for  the  various  ufes  of  the  cooper  and 
builder;  and  3dly,  Whence  vvill  the  Weft  In- 
dians find  confumption  for  their  rum  and  other 
luxurious  productions,  if  the  United  States  fhould 
reject  them. 

1.  An  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  population  in 
the  Britifla  Weft-India  Iflands  may  be  regarded  as 
rather  curious  than  ufeful,  when  the  amo.unt  of 
their  confumption  can  be  nearly  afcertained  by 
fa6ts.  The  Board  of  Trade  reported  to  the  Houle 
of  Lords,  in  1734,  that  the  number  of  while  men 
was  then  36.201.  If  we  fuppofe  that  they  have 
doubled  in  half  a  century,  by  whatever  means, 
the  preient  white  inhabitants  may  be  calculated  at 
about  72,000  fouls.  Mr.  Gloi'er,  who  very  ably 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  Weft- Indians,  before  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  in  1775,  roundly  ftated  the 
number  of  Negroes  at  rather  more  than  400,000. 
jf  we  admit  the  foregoing  conjedlures  to  be  nearly 
the  truth,  it  cannot  be  furely  inferred,  that 
feventy-two  thoufand  mailers,  with  four  hundred 
thoufand  flaves,  form  a  community  ol  fufficient 
hulk,  to  whofe  gratifications  the  interell:  and  even 
independence  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  facrificed. 
The  planters  and  flaves  cxift  in  a  ftate  of  fociety 
extremely  analogous  to  the  filuation  of  Europe, 
during  the  feudal  times  :  And  hke  tlic  Barons  and 

their 
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their  vaflfals,  in  the  infancy  of  agriculture,  the 
Wefl  Indians  confume  great  quantities  of  falted 
provifions.  From  the  revolted  Colonies  they  re- 
ceived of 

Beef  and  Pork. 

In  1771 ^3)511  barrels. 

72 12,575 

73 18,890 

An  annual  demand  of  14,992  barrels  was  doubt- 
lefs  a  confiderable  quantity :  Yet,  from  Ireland 
alone  the  Weft-Indies  may  be  furnifhed  with 
greater  lupplies  of  falted  beef  and  pork  than  they 
can  confume  ;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  .ftatemeat 
on  the  fubfcquent  page  *. 


;ee  the  note  on  page  59, 
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Thus,    by  confrafling  the  whole  quantities  of 
thafe  different    kinds  of   faked  provifions,  which 
were  exported  from  Ireland  and  the  United  States, 
afcoat   the  fame  time,  we  fee  fuch  a  fuperiority  in 
the  Irifli  market  over   the  A.merican,  as  to  leave  the 
merchant  little  room    for  choice.     The  Irifh  fup- 
ply  is  vaftly  greater  ;  the  prices  are   nearly  equal  ; 
yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the   Irifti  barrel  is 
fomewhat  fmaller,    while    the   quality  is  in6nitcly 
pi'cferable.      Confidering  how    much    our  Weft- 
India  veflels  have  hitherto  wanted  freights,  and  how 
commodious  the  ports  of  Ireland  are  to  the  flip- 
ping from  the  Weftern  coafl  of  Britain,  the  faked 
proviGons    of  Ireland  may  be  thence  tranfport«d 
cheaper  to  the  Weft  Indies   than  from  the  nearer 
fliores  of  the  American  States.     And  the  Irifli  beef 
and  pork  and  butter,   were  always  preferred  in  the 
Weft  India  markets,    and  even  in  the  markets  of 
the  revolted  Colonies.     Britain  too,  we  have  feen, 
can  fuiniOi  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  all  thefe 
articles.   To  prcferve  the  fupplying  of  falted  provi- 
lions  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  excluding  the  com- 
petition of  the  United  States,  was  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  late  regulations.     And  thus  from  the 
independence  of  the   revolted  Colonics  have  we 
gained  all  the  profits   of  the  fupply,  and  the   dill 
more  important  advantage  of  the  freights. 

The  vvifdom  of  thofe  regulations,  and  the  benefits 
which  Britain  muft  nccefl'arily  gain  from  that  fig- 
iial  event,  will  appear  in  a  ftill  clearer  light,  if  we 
take  a  compiehenhve  view  of  our  fiftieries ;  which 

K  as 
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as  the  ben  nurfery  of  our  feamcn,  arc  fo  worthy  cf 
our  care. 

The  fubjoined  detail,  containing  a  fketch  of  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery,  du  ing  two  diftant  years  of 
peace,  which  immediately  followed  two  confuming 
wars,  will  enable  the  reader  to  determine  how  far 
the  revolt  of  the  colonies  has  deprived  Great  Britain 
of  this  valuable  fi&ery,  according  to  the  prophecy 

of  1775. 

in  1764         in   1784. 
The  number  of  Britilh  fiftiing 

Ihips  —  141 

Trading  fbips  97 


238  296 

American  Chips  205  go 

Tons  of  Britifli  fifhing  fhips    14,819 
Trading  fhips  11,924 


26,743  28,832 

Of  American  ihips      13, 837  4,202 


Number  of  men  in  Britifh 

filhinglhips,  —  1,933  j.         '2^58^ 

Ditto  in  Britifh  trading  (hips    1,039 

Number  of    pafTengcrs  from  "j 

England  —  1,639  [  3,187 

Ditto  from  Ireland         —      2,45!  I 

Number 
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NurrJ^er  of  fouls  who  remain- 
ed, d;ani!g  the  Winter   in 
Newfoundland  — ■        10,226  10,821 


Number  concerned   in   the 

:   oery  —  17,288  17,593 

Quintals  of  Cod  exported 

to  foreign  markets     —     470,188  497,884 


Such  was  the  general  amount  of  a  (Ifliery  which 
has  at  all  times  received,  becaufe  it  always  merited, 
much  of  ouj  legifl.itive  regulation.  But,  in  ex- 
tending encouragement  to  that  mofl  ufeful  clafs 
of  fubjects,  the  preference  ought  farely  to  be  given 
to  the  fjfhers,  who  go  yearly  from  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  oppofition  to  thofe,  who  refide  and 
carry  on  a  fedentary  fifliery :  For,  if  the  ufe  of  a 
nurfery  is  to  fupply  ihe  public  with  failors,  whea 
the  dangers  of  war  require  their  aid,  it  is  in  vain 
to  breed  feamen,  whofe  fervices  cannot  eafily  be 
commanded  when  they  are  mofl  wanted.  L'feful 
regulations  ouglit  to  be  preferred  to  pecuniary 
bounties.  And  no  encouragement  can  preferve 
the  fifbery  if  afpecdy  and  conQant  fale  is  not  found 
for  the  h(h,  when  it  is  cured.  From  the  Indepen- 
dence ot  the  Amtiican  States  we  have  regained 
thcmaiket  of  the  Britilli  Wcfl-Indiis,  which  the 
ivifdom  of  our  Councils  may  eafily  regulate  and 
preferve,  for  our  own  filhers  aione. 

K  2  Thefe 
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Tliefe  truths  which  are  at  Icafl  intcrefling  to  a 
nation  of  iflanders,  will  flill  more  plainly  appear 
from  the  following  details  : 


Yi&iif 
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^  But  this  ftatement  will  not  be  admitted  to 
be  a  genuine  account  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  Bfitidi  and  American  fifliery,  by  thofe  who 
know,  that  the  New  Englanders  purchafed  much 
of  their  HQi  at  Newfoundland,  which  tiiey  after- 
wards exported  to  foreign  markets.  And  a  com- 
parative view  of  both  thefe  filhcries  is  fubjoined, 
in  order  to.fiiew  more  dill"inclly5  which  of  them 
forms  the  great  mart?  whence  the  Britifli  Weil- 
Indicj  may  be  amply  lupplied. 
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Thus,  wc  fee,  that  the  revolted  Colonies  had 
enginired  ahnofl:  the  whole  of  the  Weft- India 
markets.  And  thus  we  perceive  from  whatfonrce 
the  Britifib  Weft-Indies  may  be  mod  amply  fup- 
plied  with  fifh,  when  we  confider,  that  their  whole 
confuraption  amounted  only,  ,to  about  i6r,ooo 
quintals  of  dried  and  16,178  barrels  of  pickled 
fifli,  if  v;e  may  judge  front  an  average  of  thre6 
years  importation,  ending  with  1773;  and  when 
we  reflect  too,  that  the  general  price  at  Newfound- 
land was  feven  (hilhngs  the  quintal,  while  it  was 
ufually  nine  at  Bollon. 

That  we  enjoyed  a  confiderable  fifiicry  not  onljr 
at  Newfoundland,  but  allb  on  the  American  coalls, 
before  IsJew  England  was  planted,  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  which  wc  miglu  learn  from  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  diinng  the  year  1621,  if  Sir  Jofiah 
Child  had  not  recorded  the  fa£l,  during  the  rergti' 
of  Charles  11.  and  laifieAtcd  the  impolicy  of  per* 
mitting  it.  The  American  charters,  wWch  were 
granted  by  Charles  ti  are  all  retnarkable  for  a  cau* 
tious  claufe,  retcrving  to  the  refidents^of  England 
and  Ireland  the  right  of  fifhing  in  the  bays  arid 
harbours  of  the  Colonies  ind  drying  the  hfe  ott 
their  lands  *.  The  a-rdent  people,  ivbo  formed  the 
fettlement  of  Neiv  England  were  foon  driveo  by 

their 

*  Thh  clr.ufe  \vr.s  probably  inferted  frofS  the  dedarei 
fenfe  df  the  Hoiife  of  Commons ;  that  the  Engliih  fifiierieB 
wcie  of  more  national  imp  rtance  than  the-Coioniei.  Srt 
ihc  Parliameaiajy  Debates  1621  throughout. 
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their  neccfTitics  to  begin  the  labours  of  the  fillier. 
The  hardy  inhabitants  of  the  Weftern  Coafts  of 
Eogland,  who  ufed  annually  to  refort  to  the  Ame- 
rican fliores,  found  too  powerful  competitors  in  the 
planters,  who  had  emigrated  from  Dorfet,  Devon, 
and  other  Weftern  parts  of  England;  whgfe  fu- 
perior  advantages  in  their  new  fituation,  converted 
ere  long  an  annual  fifliery  from  England  into  a 
ftationary  one,  at  the  difiance  of  three  thoufand 
miles.  With  a  fimilar  fpirit  the  New  Englanders 
engaged  in  the  fifheries  of  Newfoundland,  thoughr 
not  with  the  fame  exclufive  fuccefs.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  that  enterprifing  people  became  com- 
petitors with  the  fifhers  of  Britain,  during  her  civil 
and  foreign  wars,  their  rivalry  narrowed  the  nurfery, 
which  had  been  deftined  to  furnifh  the  Britifh  navy 
with  a  hardy  race.  For,  the  American  feamen, 
like  the  Britifh,  could  not  be  prefled  into  the 
public  fervice,  fince  they  were  exempted,  not  fo 
much  by  a6l  of  Parliament  *,  as  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  country. 

Owing  to  the  before-mentioned  caufes,  the  Britifh 
trader  had  long  ceafed  to  have  much  dired  trade 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  Britilh  Weft-Indies. 
For,  it  appears  from  an  average  of  the  years 
1771-2-3,  that  there  were  only  fent  to  the  Weft- 
India  maiket,  dirtdlly  from  Newfoundland,  3922 
quintals,  769  hogftieadsand  67  barrels  of  filh,  tho* 
the  VW'ft-India  demand  required  (as  we  have  feen) 
E  I  (5 1,000 

*  C  Ann.  ch.  37.  fee.  9, 
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161,000  quintals  of  dried,  and  16,178  barrels  oS 
pickled  fifh.  To  fo  great  an  extent  had  the  Ncu-- 
Englauders  engroflfed  that  profitable  buhnefs,  to- 
gether with  the  chief  fupply  of  the  Newfoundland 
fifheries.  They  thereby  enjoyed  all  the  gains  of 
doubly  freights  and  double  profits  on  the  coinmo- 
dities.  They  fcnt  to  Newfoundland  in  the  firft 
place,  molaflcs,  fugars,  and  other  products  of  the 
Well-Indies,  together  with  pvovifions,  and  im- 
menfc  quantities  of  rum  from  their  own  diflilleries. 
Jn  return,  they  carried  away  the  fifh  into  theij 
own  ports,  wlieve  the  whole  was  forted,  and  whence 
much  of  the  inferior  kind  was  afterwards  fent  to  the 
AVefi:- Indies,  for  fupplying  the  confumption  of 
the  flaves.  Of  this  gainful  traSick  the  revolt  de- 
prived the  Americans,  with  other  greater  benefits. 
And  during  the  war  a  direct  trade,  between  New- 
foundland and  the  Britifh  Well- Indies,  was  open- 
ed, which  proved  equally  advantageous  to  both.  A 
maiket  wavS  even  found  for  therefufe  fifli  in  the  free 
ports  of  the  foreign  iflands.  And  thus,  what  the 
Americans  loft,  in  purfuit  of  their  objetft,  Britifh 
fubje6ls  have  gained  *  and  may  keep,  unlefs  we 
ieje6i  the  favours,  which  fortune  has  thrown  in 
our  way. 

Scotland  is  faid  to  have  enjoyed  a  confrderablc 
fifhcry  in  ancient  tinicf--.     h  did   not  however  de- 

fccnd 

*  TliC  fupply  ofprovifions,  of  ^Vcfl-fndia  produfts,  and  of 
lumber,  which  were  annually  fjnt  from  the  revolted  Ccionifs 
to  -N'cn found lar.d,  vvas  formerly  prodigious  and  required  many 
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foend  to  the  epoch  of  the  Union ;  wliich  was  dread- 
ed and  oppoled  by  the  Duch*;  becjufe  their  com- 
nxficial  jealoufy  Iuipe6led5  that  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land v.'o.uld  be  employed,  in  urging  the  Scotch  to 
refume  and  regain  the  fiflieries,  which  their  mlf- 
fortunes,  or  evil  habits  had  loft.  What  the  Dutch 
thus  forefaw  and  feared  aclually  happened  in  time. 
The  Parliament  wifely  gave  a  bounty,  in  1750,  of 
thirty  fliillings  a  ton,  on  fuch  buHbs  as  fhould  be 
employed  in  the  white  herring  filhery.  under  fpe- 
cific  qualifications.  Before  the  year  1768,  the 
Parliamentary  bounty  had  created  263  buflTcs,  car- 
rying 12,556  tons,  which  were  nivigated  by  2,898 
men,  who  caught  2  3, 162  barrels  of  herrings  f.  It 
L  2  was 

lilips  to  car-ry  it.  That  traffick  h^d  dwIndleJ,  in  17S4,  to  the 
cargoes  of  fix  Ikitifii  vcHbls,  which  brought  the  very  iaconfi- 
derable  fupplies,  that  are  fubjoincd  : 

Flour      —     221    barrels, 

Bread      —       10  barrels,  448  kegs,   1230  cwt. 

Oatmeal     —     8  cafks, 

E  utter  3  2  kegs,, 

Chocolate  9  boxes, 

Apples     ^ —     46  barrels,. 

Poultry     —     17  dozen. 

Sheep       —       21    number. 

Cattle     —     117  nutnber^ 

Onions  3069  bunches, 

MoLaHes    —     92  hogfhcad., 
No  Kum,  and   a  faiall    quantity   cf    Lumber  and   Naval 
Stores. 

•  As  we  know  from  a  memorial  of  Dr.  D'Avenant  to  Lord 
■Godolpain,  in  the  Paper-ofiice, 
I  A  detsil  i'\Qin  the  Cuftom-houfe. 
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was  probably,  from  a  fifhery,  thus  created  \y  a 
tvife  meafure,  which  ought  alone  to  evince  lo  ths 
United  States  what  the  wealth  of  Britain  can  do, 
when  employed  on  her  own  improvement,  that  Scot* 
land  exported  to  the  Well  Indies  of  Herrings  ; 

In  1767     —         —        8;27^   Barrels 

In   1768     —  —       10,830 

In   1769     —         —         8,435 

befides  tudc,  ling  and  falmon,  in  much  fraaller 
quantities.  The  amount  had  perhaps  been  greater 
had  the  competition  of  the  revolted  Colonies  been 
JeCs.  When  that  competition  was  removed,  by 
the  war,  England  alone  fent  fupplies  of  pickled 
fjfli  to  the  Britilh  Weft-Indies  fully  equal  to  the 
confumption,  as  hath  been  alre.idy  proved  *.  The 
Britifh  fifh  fetched  a  higher  price  than  the  Ame- 
rican, becaufe  they  are  of  higher  reli/h  and  more 
capable  of  prefervation.  The  extenfion  of  circum- 
jacent fifheries,  and  the  improvement  of  internal 
wafles  are  the  only  objects,  which  greatly  merit 
the  bounties  of  the  Britifh  nation  ;  owing  to  the 
nature  of  its  defence  and  frequency  of  attack.  But, 
the  bed  bounty,  becaufe  the  cheapeit  and  mod  fuc- 
ccfsful,  is  the  opening  and  extending  of  markets, 
wherein  there  fhall  be  no  competitors.  Whether 
the  Britilh  fiQicrics,  European  and  American,  can 

fupply 

•  See  before  p.  56.  There  were  moreover  fent  fiom  Scot- 
land, in  1779,  no  fewer  than  25,767  barrels  of  Herrings, 
exclufive  of  Ling,  Salmon,  Sec.  though  in  no  grcit  quan- 
tities. 
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ftipply  the  Briiilh  Weft-Indies  with  161,000  quin- 
tals of  dried,  and  16,200  barrels  of  pickled  fifh  ; 
whether  this  cargo  ouCTht  to  be  fupplied  by  Britifh 
fubjefls,  exclufr  e  of  American  citizens  ;  are  quei- 
tions,  which  he  would  be  idle,  who  ibould  fit  down 
to  anfiver. 

It  wiil  be  found  perhaps  much  more  difficult  to 
procure  for  the  Weft- Indies  an  adequate  fupply  of 
hve  provifions  and  live  ftock,  which  the  proclama- 
tion properly  allowed  to  be  fent  them  from  the 
United  States,  if  the  American  governments  fliould, 
in  their  anger,  prohibit  the  export  in  Briiijh  fhips. 
The  neceffary  cargo  is  not  a  fmall  one ;  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  following  detail : 
Live  Stock, 
Exported  from  the  now  United  States  to  the  Britifli 
Weft-Indies, 

Horfes,         Cattle,  Sheep  and        Poultry, 

No,               No.  Hogs,  No.         dozen. 

Jn    1771,,     —     2170  —     114S  —     4812      —       1CC7 

72,  —     2220  —     1296  —     3693       —        939 

73,  —     2768  —     1203  —     5320      —        799 

Yet  the  numbers  of  each  kind  are  not  beyond  the 
fupply  which  the  Britifli  dominions  can  furnifti. 
Horfcs,  we  know,  have  been  fent  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  every  age, 
in  proportion  ♦probably,  as  they  were  not  excluded 
by  the  competition  of  the  revolted  Colonies.  Since 
the  epoch  of  Independence  low  priced  horfes  have 
been  atlually  exported  from  Sco:K;nd.  In  the  two 
and  twenty  years,  ending  with  1771J  there  were 

,    ■  exported 


exported  from  England,  though  not  wholly  to 
America,  no  fewer  than  29,131  horfes*.  There 
feems  then  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
land, the  motintains  of  Scotland,  and  the  heaths 
of  Cornwall,  will  produce  garrons  enow  to  anfwer 
the  full  demand  of  four  and  twenty  hundred,  with- 
out proftituting  the  hunters  of  YorK^^ire  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  mill.  Mules  are  lent  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  from  the  Weft  of  England.  From  the  peace 
of  1763,  Canada  fupplied  the  Southern  fettlements 
"with  many  ferviceable  horfes,  by  the  route  of  Lake 
Champlain,  which  were  fometimes  exported  to  the 
W^efl;  Indies  -,  but  Canada  fent  none  by  the  River 
St.  Laurence  :  The  channel  of  the  Champlain  be- 
ing now  obftruded,  the  furplus  number  will  af- 
furedly  form  a  part  of  the  mixed  cargoes,  whicli 
will  now  be  fent  diredly  to  the  BritiHi  Weft 
Indies,  in  profecution  of  a  more  vigorous  com- 
merce. The  forefts  of  Nova  Scotia  have  hitherto 
bred  few  horfcs.  When  the  energy  of  the  new 
lettlers  fhall  have  banked  out  the  tide,  we  may 
leafonably  expcft,  that  their  meadows  will  raife 
horfes  fufficicnt  to  fupply  even  the  wants  of  neigh- 
bours, from  their  Eaftern  faarbours,  which,  ftretch- 
ing  far  into  the  ocean,  court  the  traffick  of  every 
country. 

The  fields,  which,  from  their  hei-bage,  produce 
horfes,  will  equallv  rear  cattle  of  every  other  kind. 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  have  not  yet  fupplied  the 

Weft 

•  Sec  tSie  Annaal  Rcglller,   17"3* 
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Weft  Indies  with  any  number  of  oxen.     Com* 
merce,  like  every  thing  elfe,  mufl  have  ks  begin* 
ning  and  its  end.    V^irginia  and  New  England  were 
originally  ilocked  with  the  ox  and  the  iheep  from 
England.     Both  however  gained  from  her  in  lefs 
than  forty  years  the  fupply  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  they,   with    the   other   revolted  Colonies, 
chiefly  enjoyed  previous   to  the  late  civil  war.— 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  have  yet  to  learn  liow  to 
form  that  mifcellaneous  cargo,  confifling  of  pro- 
vifions  alive  and  falted,  of  lumber,  and  of  almoft 
every  thing,  which  the  necelTuies,  rather  than  the 
elegancies  of  life,  require.    Till  both  have  acquired 
the  pedling  arts  of  their  neighbours  (and  it  were 
to  be  wiflied   that  every  part  of  the  Brilith  domi- 
nions would  pra£life  a  pedling  more  than  a  magni- 
ficent commerce)  Ireland  alone  can  fupply  from 
her  moft    luxuriant    paftures    the    full    demand 
of    cattle     for    the    Well:     India    market,    fince 
Ireland    annually     exported,     according,     to     an 
average  of  feven   years,  ending   with    1777,  ^'^^^ 
thoufand  and  forty  live  ftock,  cxclufive  of  hogs*. 
From  the  coft  of  Barbary  the  Weft  Indies  were 
often  fupplied  with  (lieep  ;  and  from  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Iflands   they  were  fometimes  furniflied  with 
cattle  and  Indian  co*n.     It   is   of  greater  nautical 
importance  to  Britain,  to  fend  (beep  and  oxen  to 
the  Well  Indies,  from  the  Baibavy  Coaft  and  the 

Cape 

•  Appendix  to  Mr.  A.  Young's  T«Of  in  Ireland,    whkk 
contains  many  inttrelling  details. 
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Cape  de  Verd's,  than  from  Nova  Scolia  or  Canada  ; 
becaufe  the  chief  care  of  Britain,  on  this  occafion, 
fiiould  be,  to  find  outward  freights  for  the  Well 
India  vcffels,  confifting  of  fix  hundred  and  eighty 
fail ;  to  make  that  bufinefs  profitable  now,  which 
was  formerly  unprofitable,  owing  to  the  crreater  bulk 
of  the  homeivard  than  the  outward  ladings :  And 
in  this  meafure  all  parties  are  equally  interefted, 
becaufe  if  fhips  are  fully  freighted  to  the  Weft 
Indies  they  can  tranfpovt  the  Weft  India  produds 
the  cheaper  to  Britain.  Laftly  ;  if  the  Weft  Indians 
Ihall  continue  too  high-minded  to  raife  their  own 
poultry,  they  may  find  feeders  in  Bermudas : 
And  Bermudas  alone  can  fend  them  all  the  poul- 
try, which  their  luxuries  may  crave,  fince  the 
Berm.udeans  fcnt  them  741  dozen,  in  1772,  as 
part  of  an  accuftomed  cargo*. 

If  from  the  offspring  of  pafturage  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  produfts  of  agriculture,  we  fhall 
find  the  flour  of  wheat  to  have  been  an  article, 
which  the  Weft  Indians  confumcd  in  great  quan- 
tities, though  their  flavcs  were  feldom  allowed  to 
tafte  it. 

Of  Flour  and  Bread 

there  were  exported  to  the  Britifti  Weft  Indies; 

In   1771,     —     ^3^;3^S  barrels,  4,515  kegs 

72,     —     126,229       —      4.960 

7^'     —     i34-f'3^       — •      3^^24. 

If 

•Ths  Inrpcaor'5  Books, 
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If  the  United  States  Oiould  refufe  their  fornlcr 
Supplies,  the  conGdcrable  quantity  *,  which  was 
thus  confumed  in  the  Britjfh  Weft-Indies,  muft  be 
collefted  from  various  fources.  Nova  Scotia  has 
hitherto  had  no  furplus  of  flour,  or  of  wheat  to 
ipare.  The  agriculture  of  Canada  was,  for  feveral 
j'ears  after  the  conqueft,  overfliadowed  by  the  fu- 
perior  advantages  of  the  middle  colonies.  It  was 
the  cheapnefs  of  the  Canadian  wheat,  owing  to 
the  abfence  of  buyers,  which  induced  the  Phila- 
delphian  merchants  to  become  fpeculators  in  the 
market  of  Quebec,  for  fupplying  dire£lly  the 
demands  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  And  Canada 
aftually  exported  t 

Bufhels  wheat.     Barrels  of  iiour^ 


In  1772,     —     154,807 

— 

720 

73,     —     264,916 

— 

7.091 

74,     —     460,818 

— 

6,991 

iSy  —   175,059^ 

— 

7»ii5 

78,     —       14,175 

— * 

20,521 

The  Canadians,  like  their  Southern  neighbours, 
have  acquired  an  energy  from  the  war,  which, 
like  them,  they  will  carry  into  all  the  operation* 
of  peace.  To  argue,  that  the  Canadians,  becaufe 
they  were  once  indolent  and  poor,  are  tievcr  to 
become  a6livc  and  opulent,  is  to  iniift  that  the 
M  afiitirs 

•  The  Infpeaor's  Bookr. 
t  Infped^.  G?n.  Bc»ki. 
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affairs  of  tile  woild  do  not  run  continuaFIy  in  a 
progrefs;  that  children  never  become  men  ;  that 
every  people  have  not  their  beginning,  their  rife^ 
and  their  decline.  The  hiftorian  will  find  do  great 
difficuUy,  in  pointing  out  the  exa6t  period,  when 
each  of  the  revolted  Colonies  exported  a  Icfs  quan- 
tity of  wheat  and  flour,  thin  Canada  aduaily  fcnt 
out,  as  its  furplus,  in  1772.  When  the  United 
States,  in  their  fpirit  of  refentment,  rather  than 
retaliation,  fhall  have  withdrawn  the  competition 
of  their  citizens ;  when  a  conftant  demand  (hall 
have  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  the  manu- 
faduring  of  wheat;  then  will  Canada  fupply  both 
Newfoundland  and  the  BritiQi  Weft  Indies  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  flour,  which  when  well  packed 
keeps  for  years.  The  frofts  of  Canada,  the  ilorms 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  fogs  of  Nova  Scotia,  have 
all  been  mentioned  triumphantly,  a»  natural  infe- 
licities, which  muft  for  ever  prevent  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  from  becoming  confiderable,  in  agri- 
culture, or  great  in  trade.  The  mildnefs  of  the 
Winter  of  1783-4  in  Nova  Scotia,  while  the  rivers 
and  bays  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  Carolina, 
continued  frozen  till  the  beginning  of  March,  ought 
to  moderate  that  triumph  in  future,  l  be  fame 
North- Weft  wind,  which  renders  it  fo  difficult  for 
vcffcls  to  afcend  the  St.  Lawrence,  after  the  middle 
of  Otlober,  facilitates  the  navigation  outwards. 
And  Halifax  might  eafily  be  converted  into  a 
depofitory  for  all  -the  furplus  produdls  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada;  which  might  afterwards  be 

fcnt 
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fcnt  out,  during  every  feafon,  as  demand  required, 
from  that  moft  commodious  of  all  the  American 
3iarbours.  Halifax  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  commo- 
dious port,  becaufe  it  is  not  only  at  all  times  open, 
but  it  happily  flretches  about  five  degrees  to  the 
Eaftward  of  Chefapeake  Bay  ;  the  North-Wefl: 
wind,  which  drives  with  irrcfiftible  violence  fo 
many  fhips  from  the  confl  of  the  United  States, 
carries  them  fafcly  to  Halifax,  by  a  fide-long  pref- 
fure ;  and  the  Gulf  11  ream  conveys  every  re  (Tel 
from  the  South,  during  the  calmer  weather,  by  an 
eafy  fail  along  the  American  (hores  to  this  mofl 
fecure  retreat. 

Whatever  produflions,  the  ploughs  of  Canada, 
or  Nova  Scotia,  may  ever  yield,  Great  Britain 
will  furely  be  able  to  furnifli  all  the  flour  of  wheat, 
which  the  Britifli  Well-Indies  can  ever  require,  if 
from  our  experience  we  may  form  any  expectation. 
Even  young  men  may  remember  hnce  England 
fupplied  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well 
as  the  ihores  of  the  Kakic,  with  wheat.  During 
that  flpurilhing  period  of  our  agriculture,  from 
174O  to  1757,  England  exported  annually  *  about 
750,000  quarters  of  corn,  which  at  the  low  prices 
of  that  time,  brought  into  the  nation  ;/^.  1,300,000. 
Such  plenty,  alas !  and  fuch  profit  from  Corn,  we 
have  not  for  fome  years  known.  However  unfa- 
vourable the  feafons  may  prove,  there  is  reafon  to 

M  2  hope 

•  An.  R«g.  1772. 
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hope,  from  the  improved  ftate  of  our  agriculture^ 
that  Great- Britain  will  be  able  to  fpare  wheat  flour 
enough  to  fupply  the  wants  of  a  community  of 
fcventy  thoufand  mailers.  For,  there  were  a6lually 
exported  to  the  Britifli  Weft-Iridies  from  England 
alone  : 

Wheat  flour.  Oatmeal.  Bread. 

Quarters.         Quarters.  Cwt. 

In  1773  —  O  —        18      -r  404 

1780—  35^907  •—  753  —  32'587* 
17^3  —  4,090  —  125  —  ^y^57 
The  quarter  of  meal  muft  weigh  2  761bs:  So 
we  may  regard  every  quarter  as  only  a  greater 
barrel.  From  thefe  Cuftom-houfe  entries,  with  all 
their  imperfeftions,  we  fee  clearly  enough  the 
eSeSi  of  the  American  competition  when  it  exifted, 
and  when  it  had  ceafed.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fyftem  which  the  Parliament  fhall  adopt,  with  re- 
gard to  corn,  it  will  be  wife  to  continue  the  per- 
milCon,  which  has  for  fomc  years  been  given  •]-,  to 
export  grain  and  other  provifions  to  the  Britifh 
Weft  Indies,  like  the  indulgence  that  has  ufually 
been  granted  to  Man,  Guernfey,  and  Jerfey.     Wc 

are 

•  Even  from  Scotland,  there  were  exported  in  1779,   of 

vheat  flour,  —         2,475  Qijartcs. 

Oatmeal,  —  177  Do. 

Bread,  —         5,2J4  Cwt. 

f  By  2i  Geo.  III.  ch.  6.  this  pcrmllllon  was  continued  to 
the  III  of  May  1784;  and  has,  by  an  aft  of  the  laft  fcflion, 
been  further  continued. 
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are  very  apt  to  copy  the  French  fafhions,  while 
fve  too  feldom  adopt  the  French  policy.  What 
the  French  pradice  even  now  is,  we  may  learh 
from  the  edi£t  pf  the  Vifcount  de  Damas,  in  July 
1783^,  which  has  been  lately  cited  as  fo  favourable 
to  the  United  States ;  and  which  yet  permits— 
•'  Their  merchants  to  furnifh  our  Colonies  (of 
France)  with  every  kind  of  their  commodities, 
that  our  Tiaticn  cannct  fupply  ms  with.'"  We  ought 
not  to  hefitate  a  moment  then,  in  recurring  to  the 
original  principle  of  colonization,  which  confifted, 
in  fupplying  all  that  the  plantations  might  want, 
and  that  Britain  could  furnifh,  cxclufive  of  every 
other  country.  And  thus  we  perceive,  how  great 
a  favour  the  Congrefs  would  confer  upon  Britain, 
were  that  body  to  prohibit  the  export  of  flour  to 
the  Britifh  W^eft-Indies  \  and  how  great  a  bcfiefit 
Britain  conferred  on  the  American  citizens,  when 
ihe  allowed  flour  to  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Britifh  Weft- Indies  in  Briti/li  fhips. 

It  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  find  for  tile 
Weft  Indies  a  fufficient  fupply  of  rice  and  Indian 
cprn,  which  are  both  faid  to  be  abfolutely  efTential. 
Qf  rice  there  were  only  imported  in  the  Britiih 
Weft-Indies,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  three  year's 
average,  ending  with  1773,  20,563  barrels*.  Of 
Indian  corn  there  were  equally  required,  if  we 
i(n?^y  determine  fiom  a  fimilar  average,  401,471 

buflielf. 

•  The  Ctaom-houfe  entries. 
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JbuChels  *.  Rice  was  in  a  great  meafure  a  lux- 
4iry  of  the  rich  ;  and  the  Indian  corn  of  the 
Continental  Colonies  was  chiefly  expended,  in  the 
feeding  of  horfes,  and  other  labouring  cattle. 
It  is  not  then  fo  much  to  be  lamented,  that  from 
the  United  States,  rice  and  Indian  corn  can  alone 
be  procured  in  fufficient  quantities.  And,  every 
community,  which  thus  depends  on  rivals,  ought 
to  look  for  fubftitutes  when  it  can  no  longer  find 
fupplies.  Every  houfe-wife  can  find  a  thoufand 
fubftitutes  for  rice,  when  fhe  wiflies  to  gratify  the 
rich :  And  peafe,  beans,  oats  and  barley,  we 
•know,  feed  the  horfes  of  other  countries.  The 
oats,  which  were  raifed  in  the  American  States, 
were  of  a  kind  too  light,  and  the  peafe  were  top 
fubjefl  to  the  ravages  of  the  fly  to  afford  much 
food :  And  oats  and  beans   were  chiefly  fupplied 

from 

•  The  Cuftoin  houfe  entries.  Indian  corn  was  the  only 
article  of  provifions,  whica  was  unrcafonable  in  its  price, 
according  to  the  lateft  accounts  from'  the  Weft  Indies.  It  was 
as  high  as  5s.  lod  fterling,  per  bufhel,  at  Antigua,  in  April : 
But,  it  was  about  the  fame  time  as  high  as  4s.  fterling  the 
bufliel  in  Virginia  ;  as  7$  fterling  in  ^louth  Carolina  ;  and 
Corn  was  felling  in  the  Baltimore  market,  on  the  18th  of  May 
1784,  at  35.  fterling  the  buftiel.  All  thefe  high  prices  were 
owing  to  the  feverity  of  the  preceding  winter,  when  the 
planters  were  obliged  to  feed  their  cattle  with  the  corn  which 
they  ufed  to  export;  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  were 
obliged,  by  the  fcarciiy  of  proviiions,  to  lay  an  embargo  on 
the  export.     [New  York  Journal,  17th  June,  1784.] 
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Peafc. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

In  1773 

3 

Z5^ 

In  1780 

256 

1,116 

In  1783 

146 

755 
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from  Britain,  even  before  the  revolt  put  an  end 
to  the  colonial  competition.  From  England  alone 
there  were  aftually  fent  to  the  Britifli  Weft- 
Indies  ; 

Beans.      Oats.    Wheat. j  Rye. 

qrs.     qrs.    qrs.  I  qrs. 

9,089  16,615     O   350 

12,291  8,00(51,1461,116 

7,360  6,129!  81  755* 
From  thefe  Cuftom-houfe  entries  we  fee  clearly, 
by  contrafting  the  exports  of  the  three  years,  the 
effed:  of  competition  between  Great-Britain  and 
the  American  States.  The  revolted  Colonies  had 
gradually  circumvented  the  Parent  Country,  in 
fupplying  the  Britifh  Weft- Indies,  with  all  the 
produ6lions  of  agriculture.  The  Britifh  yeomanry, 
burdened  with  the  payment  of  rents,  tythes,  and 
poor-rates,  could  not  contend  with  the  American^ 
yeomanry,  who  were  exempted  from  all  thefc 
taxes,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  paid  much  lighter 
public  taxes.  And  Mr.  Arthur  Young  very  ably 
proved,  in  1774,  by  an  examination  of  parti- 
culars ■\y  that  the  American  farmer  could  not  only 
fupply  the  Weft-India  market  with  flour,  much 
cheaper  than  the  EngliQi  farmer  could  do ;   but^ 

could 


•  There  were  even  exported 
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Scotland 

,  to 

the  Britifli 

"Weft-Indies,  in 

'779' 

Of  Peale  an 
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'.327 
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Oats 



1,052 

Do. 

Barley 

— —         - 



4+ 

Do. 
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4 
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ccmld  even  exclude  the  Englifh  farmer  from  fup- 
plying  the  domeftic  markets  of  Britain  with  wheat. 
It  i«  curious  to  remark  how  near  to  each  other  the 
events  of  the  late  war  have  brought  the  prices  of 
provifions  in  America  and  in  Britain.  The  current 
rates  at  the  two  great  marts  of  Philadelphia  and 
London,  in  December,  17 S3,  may  be  compared, 
by  the  following  detail : 

Philadelphia  prices,  London  prices. 
Of  fine  flour  per  cwt.  £^.  o  15  9  £.0  16  o 
Of  common  ditto  o  13     o  o  14     o 

Of  mefs  beef  per  barrel     226  226 

Of  mefs  pork  300  280 

£'.  6  II     3        £.e    o    6 


It  is  a  remarkable  faft,  that  the  prices  of  all 
things  have  been  uncommonly  high  in  the  United 
States,  fince  the  peace.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  London  and  Philadelphia  prices  cannot 
continue  long  to  run  thus  parallel  to  each  other*; 
though  the  freights  may  flill  be  cheaper  from 
London  than  from  Philadelphia :  The  advantages 
oi  the  American  faimer,  notwithftanding  the  ad- 
ditional burdens  of  inde|jendence,  will  continue 
fo  fuperior^  in  refped  to  rents,  tythes,  and  poor- 
rates  over  the  Britifh  farmer,  that  the  American 
mufl:  ere  long  overpower  the  Britilh  in  every  com- 
petition. 

•  'Khe  fubjoined  detail  will  cvince~the  truth  of  the  pofuion 
io  the  text,  that  the  American  pricei  of  grain  are  already 
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petition.  Buf,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in 
the  price  to  the  Weft  Indians,  this  is  but  a  fmall 
equivalent,  which  they  ought  to  pay  to  the  BridQi 
confumer  for  enjoying  the  exclufive  fupply  of 
fugar,  rum,  and  other  Weft  India  produ£ls.  But, 
the  American  citizens  having  now  ceafed  to  be 
fellow- lubjcfts,  ought  certainly  to  be  excluded 
from  a  ri*;ht  and  a  benefit,  which  we  had  formerly 
relinquished  in  favour  to  them.  The  Britifti  farmers 
next  to  the  Britifti  failors  are  the  men,  who  are  the 
moft  v/orthy  of  the  prote6lion  of  the  BritiQi  legifla- 
ture :  The  one  clafs  fights  our  battles  :  the  other 
fupplies  us  with  food  :  The  farmers  are  therefore 
entitled  to  the  preferenc«  in  fupplying  the  Weft 
India  markets  with  all  the' produ6lions  of  agricul- 
ture :  The  failors  are  ftill  more  entitled  to  th« 
cmoloyment,  which  arifes  from  additional  freights. 
And  the  public  will  gain  in  the  exaft  proportion, 
as  the  intereft  of  thefe  two  moft  ufeful  bodies  of 
men  are  promoted. 

N  The 

fallen  much  lower  than  the  Bfltiih,  and  will  probably  coa- 
tioue  much  lower  : 

At  Baltimore,  the  nart 
At  London,  of  the  middle  Sutei, 

iSihMay,  1784.  iSthMay,  17S4. 

Wheat     —    ;^.«     8     l  per  qr.  —  ^.  l    12     o  per  qr. 

Peafa      113     2  ditto,      —       140  ditto. 

Beans      186  ditto.     —       140  ditto. 

Barley     — -  1     6     9  ditto.     —       •  16     9  diito. 

Oa^s        — —         I     o     5  ditto.     —       088  ditto. 


Yet,  falted  provifions  were  at  the  fame  time  much  higher  in 
xkz  Baltiaaore  market,   than  in  the  London. 
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The  Weft  Indians  however,  like  every  other 
people,  ought  to  be  chicflv  fupplied  with  ground 
proviGons,  by  their  own  diligence  and  care.  I.efi 
every  ifland  follow  the  example  of  the  Jamaica 
Aflembly  when  it  enacted*:  *'  That  ovncrs  of 
plantations  fball  have  at  all  times  one  acre  of 
ground  well  planted  with  provifions  for  every  five 
negroes,  and  fo  proportionably,  under  the  penalty 
of  forty  fhillingS;  for  every  acre  wanting."  The 
law  has  long  expired;  but  the  falutarinefs  of  the 
rule  has  in  a  good  meafure  continued  the  practice  : 
And  Jamaica,  confidering  its  fuperior  extent  and 
populouinefs,  of  all  the  Weft  India  iflands,  re- 
quires the  fmalleft  fupply  of  provifions  from  abroad. 
Virginia  and  Maryland  are  the  States  which  chiefly 
fupply  the  Welt  Indies  with  corn:  Yet,  during 
almoft  a  century,  af'er  the  fucceffive  fettlement  ot 
each,  their  /ifiemblies  conftantly  enforced  by 
penalties  the  planting  of  grain  in  oppofition  to 
tobacco  -j-.  The  planters  of  both  at  length  dif* 
covered,  that  on  the  fame  plantation,  with  the 
fame  number  of  negroes,  they  could  laife  a  crop 
of  wheat,  in  addition  to  the  ufual  crop  of  tobacco-}-. 
And  the  Weft  Indians  ought  to  adopt  the  principle, 

and 

*  Laws  1684. 
f  The  laws  of  Virginia,  though  it  had  been  ftttkd  in 
1607^  direOed  in  1663  :  That  two  acres  of  corn  fliould  be 
yearly  plarted  for  each  tyihable,  tending  a  crop  ;  and 
that  the  planting  cf' one  acre  of  wheat  Ihould  excufe  the 
planting  of  two  ;:crc5  of  corn  :  [Laws,  p.  42.]  And  confider- 
able  encouragement  was  giving  to  the  building  of  water-mills 
HI  1705.  [Laws  p.  294]  Maryland  palled  fimiUr  laws,  i6S3» 
ch.  1.  1705^  ch.  lO. 
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and  profit  from  'he  refult  of  this  difcovery  ;  which 
alone  confiRs,  in  making  the  beft  ufe  of  their  own 
advantages.  Without  the  law  of  Jamaica  the 
other  ifiands  had  been  driven  by  neceflfity  to  adopt 
the  pra6tice,  of  raifing  on  their  own  (ields  much 
ground  provifions.  And  this  policy  is  fo  ufeful  to 
the  mailer,  and  agreeable  to  the  flave,  t.'jat  it  ought 
to  be  extended  and  enforced  by  the  Well:  India 
I  egiflatures  :  This  rural  oeconomy  is  ufeful  to  the 
maOer,  bccaufe  money  faved  is  rnoney  gained, 
which  depends  on  no  contingencies :  It  is  pleafant  to 
the  flave,  becaufe,  while  he  labours  his  own  field, 
and  tends  his  own  plantains,  potatoes,  and  yams, 
he  thinks  he  is  free.  Why  then  fhould  the  Weft 
Indians  refift  a  meafure,  which  promifes  profit  to 
themlelves  and  hiippincfs  to  the  men,  without 
wh'ofe  labour  they  would  be  obliged  themfelves  to 
toil. 

Yet,  the  Weft  India  merchants  and  planters  re- 
prefented  to  the  King's  Minillers  in  April,  lySj  ; 
•'  That  in  fcveral  of  his  Vajefty's  Sugar  CV^lnies 
there  are  ftill  great  tiads  of  uncuUivated  lands, 
of  which,  although  a  coniiderable  part  would  un- 
doubtedly under  adequate  encouragement  be  fettled 
with  fugar  works,  yet  theie  will  remain  coniider- 
able quantities,  which  from  foil  or  Situation  arc 
unht  for  the  culture  of  fugar,  though  very  fit  far 
that  of  indigo,  coffie,  cocoa  and  tobacco,  if  pro- 
per encouragement  were  given  therc-to,"  And  (he 
encoutagement  thus  anxioufly  allied  by  (hem  is  the 
diftribution  of  bounties  from  the  taxes  of  Britain, 
N  2  which 
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which  are  colIeQed  from  our  indufliious  clafles. 
1  hey  ought  to  be  told,  that  we  wifli  not  fo  much 
for  their  indigo  and  coffee,  their  cocoa  and  tobacco, 
as  that  they  would,  inftead  thereof,  raife  food 
for  their  flaves.  Let  their  AfTemblies  encourage 
by  bounties,  or  enforce  by  penaltieSj  the  raifing 
of  the  moll;  needful  kind  of  provifions  on  their 
own  iflands.  Let  them  adopt  every  poffible  mode 
of  fupply  rather  than  be  dependent  on  rivals,  or 
by  facrificing  the  afts  of  navigation,  enervate  the 
beft  defence  of  Britaii>,  who  lately  protedted  them 
from  conqucft. 

2.  Having  thus  fhewn,  that  it  is  poffible  to 
fupply  the  Britifli  Wed  Indies  with  provifions 
without  the  American  States  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
intereft  of  Britain  to  fupply  them  without  thefe 
States  ;  it  is  now  proper  to  advert  fecondJy  to  the 
commerce  of  lumber,  which  the  neceffities  of  the 
builder  and  cooper  require.  The  prefent  demand 
is  great ;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  follov^'ing 
detail  of  the  former  fupply  : 

There  were  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  in  1771  ; 
Pine  and  oak  boaids,  planks 


lathing,  &c. 


Hoops         —  — 

Staves  and  heading  — 

Tine  timber         —  - 
Oak  timber         — 


21,271,955  feet 

1,958,411   numb. 
7,20o,oco  numb 
200  tons 
95  tons 


Exclufive 
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Iixclufive  of  fmailer  arLicIes  this  cargo  was  ceu- 
tainly  of  a  bull:,  which  required  njany  Chips  to 
carry  it :  And  without  the  aid  of  the  American 
States  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  find  an  adequate  i'upply 
for  fo  large 'a  demand,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
for  fome  years  before  the  revolt,  had  furnifhed  the 
Eritifli  Weil  Indies  wilh  fome  lumbei  of  the  va- 
rious kinds.  Foth  thcfe  colonies  had  however 
been  dcprclTed  by  too  powerful  competitors,  and 
both  continued  feeble  ;  the  one  from  its  pau-i 
city  of  people ;  the  other  from  tiic  inveteracy 
of  i:s  habits  :  And  both  wanted  what  is  of  the 
greatefl  conftquence  for  every  community  to  pof- 
icfs,  energy  and  capital.  The  face  of  both  thefe  ex- 
tcnfjve  countries  is  luxuriantly  covered  with  timber 
trees,  and  both  of  them  are  every  where  luteriected 
by  navigable  rivers.  In  Canada  the  people  had 
before  the  revolt  erefted  great  nuuibers  of  favv- 
mills  of  a  cheap  and  commodious  conflruQion  S 
In  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  hoped  the  lettlers,  by  follow- 
ing now  their  example,  will  ere  long  convert  their 
boundlefs  foreds  into  fruitful  fields.  Canada  has 
been  lately  confined  within  narrower  limits,  vvnich 
will  retrain  the  accuQomed  roving  of  its  v/oodf- 
men  ;  who  as  they  encreafe  in  numbers  will  want 
employment  ,  and  who  will  therefore  dircQ  their 
fviture  diligence  to  domeftic  occupationo -v/iih  the 
force,  which  compreffion  always  produc'^  The 
extenfive  Jl;ores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (where  the 
piopcr  wood  for  lumber  ihouuls  with  even  the 
\yhite  oak,  fo  priced  for  its  ciofcncfs  of  gram}  have 

been 
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been  at  length   fettled  by  a  great  body   of  men ; 
from  whofe  energy  of  character  and  knowledge  of 
the  bufinefs,    fcantlings  for  the  builder  and  ftaves 
for  the  cooper  may  be  expefted  in  abundance,   as 
they     convert   the    well  earned    rewards    of   their 
loyalty  into   produ61ive   farms.     Nor,  could    the 
fame  quantity  of  produ6ls  be  expedteu  indeed  from 
the    twenty-fix     thoufand   people,  who    inhabited 
Nova  Scotia  before  the  late  war,  as  from  the  fupe- 
tior  induflry  and  wealth  of  the  fixty  fi^x  thoufand 
fifheis  and  farmers,    who  now  refide  in  that  flou- 
vifliing  province.      If  the  C  ongrcfs,  incited  by  the 
(.lamours   of  intcrefted  traders,     fhould   prohibit 
the  export  of  lumber  to  the  Britifh  Weft-Indies, 
the  prohibition  would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  Ca- 
nada   and  Nova   Scotia,  by   clearing  the   maikets 
of  overpowering  competitors,   and    by   creating  a 
demand,     which,  owing  chiefly    to   competition, 
they  were    formerly  unabh    to   fupplv.     But,  the 
planters,  who  choofe    tiie    American  Legiflatures, 
are  too  much  benelited   from  finding  a  market  for 
the  timber,  which  lies  heavy  on  their  lands,  to  give 
u's  any  v/cll  grounded    reafon  to  hope,  for  a  mea- 
fure  fo  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  Britifh  do- 
minions. 

If  however,  refentment  fhould  in  the  flruggle 
prove  too  powerful  for  prudence,  and  contrary  to 
their  genuine  interefls,  the  United  States  fhould 
prohibit  the  export  of  lumber  to  the  Briiifli  Well- 
Indies,  it  will  be  proper  to  look  for  adequate  fup- 
plics  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     The  fearch 

w  ould 
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would  not  be  difficult    were   the   real  advantage  of 
Britain  the  point  to   be  fimply  con  fide  red.     The 
naval  policy  of  Britain   requires,   that  the  Britifh 
Wed  Indies  fhould  be  fupplied  with  lumber  from 
the  rivers  of  Germany  and  the  fhores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, even  in    preference  to  Canada   and   to   Nova 
Scotia.     For,  it  was   tlie    opinion    of  Sir  Jofiah 
Child,  which  the  experience  of  a  century  hath  ve- 
rified i"  That  there   is    nothing   more  prejudicial 
and  in  profpeO:  more    dangerous    to  any   mother 
kingdom  than   the  encreafe  of  (hipping  in  their 
plantations  and  provinces  :"     And    from    the  re- 
gifter  of  (bippmg  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-houfe  we  may 
learrt,  that  the  Colonifts  have  begun  to  build  (hips 
in  Nova  Scotia  and    Canada,   and  that,  the  Britifh 
merchants  have    confl:ru6led,    fmce  the  revolt,  vef- 
fels   of  three  hundred  tons  at   Newfoundland,  and 
fmaller  ones  on  the   inhofpi'  ible  coafl;  of    Labra- 
dore.     Whether  the  nautical  interefts  of  the  king- 
dom would  be  promoted  the  moft,  by  the  building 
of  fhips   at  Poole,   (fmce   it  is  the  merchants  at 
Poole  who  chiefly  build   fliips   at    Newfoundland 
and  Labradore)  or    at    Newfoundland,  is  a  quef- 
tion  v/hich  does  not  merit  any  anfwer  :   Nor,  is  it 
Beceffary   to    enquire,   whether  Britain   would  be 
mofl  benefitted,  by  fetcliing  the  wood  from  New- 
foundland, or  by  fending  thither  the  iron  and  fails. 
For,  in    this  manner  il  is,  fays  M»>ntefquicu,  that 
Holland  has  itsquarri^-s  and  its  foicfts.     And  thus 
are  we  led  to  infer,  that  neither  the  petty  profits  of 
the  Weft-Indians,  who  enjoy  monopolies  enow,  nor 

a  con- 
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a  conHdcrabte  ndvanrncre  to  our  remaining  cutd- 
nifls,  who  may  convert  their  trees  into  potafh, 
Ou^ht  for  a  monicnr  to  be  confidered  wlien  the  do- 
meflic.cncreafe  of  Qiinxvrights,  Tailors,  and  coopers, 
is  the  oljie<^l  in  contemphuion.  The  coloines 
were  originally  fettled  to  promote  the  navigation 
of  England,  by  creating  a  grear  employment  fof 
fhips.  To  a]lo^v  the  plantations  (as  (hey  have 
been  allowed  for  a  century  and  a  half;  to  enter 
into  a  competition  with  the  mother  country,  in 
ffiip-building  and  navigation,  was  abfurdly  to  fa- 
crificc  the  important  end  to  the  inconfjderable 
means.  The  filhcrics  of  New  England  were,  in 
this  viL'TV  of  the  fubjccl,  a  nuifance  in  the  Biitifii 
empire  ;  a  nuifance  great  in  proportion  to  their  ex- 
tent and  continuance.  The  making  of  acis  of 
Parliament  to  protect  the  New  England  filhers 
arid  the  colonial  failors  from  being  prciTcd  into  the 
public  fervice,  like  other  Britiili  fiihcrs  and  feamen, 
was  to  augment  that  nuifance,  inftead  of  abating 
it. —Sailors,  who  refide  at  the  diflance  of  three  thou- 
fand  miles,  were  they  fubjcft  to  the  pre.fs,  are  of 
liltlc  ufe  to  Britain,  becaufe  their  fervices  cannot 
be  commanded,  when  they  are  wanted  moft.  For 
this  reafon  the  failors  and  filhers  of  Nova  Scotfa 
and  Canada  arc  entiiled  to  no  favour  from  Britain. 
And  flill  Icfs  are  the  American  feamen,  who  conti- 
nue our  rivals  in  peace,  and  will  be  our  enemies  in 
war,  entitled  to  any  indulgence,  when  thatfax-^our  is 
to  be  conferred  by  depriving  our  own  failors  of 
employment,   and  the  nation  confequently  of  tbeip 

feivicCi 
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iervlce.      When  tlie   Vv' efl  Indians  are   urged  to 

o 

allow  their  flaves  to  raiie  their  own  food  for  them- 
felves  they  conllantly  plead,  tiiat  the  pjaiiting  of 
fugar  promotes  the  navigation  of  Britain.  But,  when 
they  inGft,  that  the  American  citizens  (liall  be  al- 
lowed to  fupply  them  with  lumber  in  Amtricanjhips, 
even  of  the  fmalkft  fize,  they  would  facrifice  the 
end  to  the  vieanu  And  the  Weft  Indians  httle  r-e- 
i\^(^,  amid  their  carcs  for  themfeives-,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  they  cany  their  wiQies  into  effe6l  they 
leffen  the  ufefulncfs  of  the  Weft  Indres  to  Britain 
and  in  the  fame  degree  withdraw  the  only  confi- 
rderation  which  they  can  give  for  her  defence  of 
them. 

It  ought  to  be  ihe  conftant  objeO;  of  Britain, 
then,  confidering  that  her  giory  and  defence  arife 
chiefly  from  her  fnips  a-nd  her  failors,  to  ran- 
fack  the  earth  for  lumber  and  to  fupply  the  Weft- 
Indies  from  her  own  ports.  Were  this  mr afure 
carried  carefully  rnto  practice  it  would  be  found  to 
lead  to  the  profit  of  individuals  as  well  as  to  the 
fafety  of  the  State.  The  navigation,  vvhich  was 
created,  by  tranfporting  annually  the  furplus  pro- 
du€ls  of  the  Weft  Indies  to  Biitaia,  is  doubtlefs  of 
great  importance,  from  its  magnitude,  and  may 
be  rendered  much  more  uuful,  by  its  regulation. 
This  truth  we  fliall  fee  in  the  Hioft  ftriking  light, 
by  attentively  viewing  the  fubjoined  detail  of  the 
Weft-India  fliipping,  which  was  formed  from  a 
minute  infpedion  of  the  entries  at   the  Cuftom- 

O  houfe 
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houfe  * :  And  it  contains  an  accurate  abftraft  of  the 
number  of  veffels,  which  appears  from  the  regifters 
of  fhipping  to  have  been  cleared  from  each  re- 
fpe6live  idand,  curing  a  year  of  unexampled  ex- 
port, difl-inguifhing  the  Britifti  from  American 
built  fhipping  : 

Iflands.     Brit,  fhips.    Am.  (hips.     Brit.  tons.      Am.  ton«. 


Jamaica 

145— 

136  — 

26,906  — 

i5>847 

Barbadoes     - 

47 

13  — 

6,546  — 

1,172 

St.  Kitt's       - 

35 

20  — 

6,494  — 

2,310 

Antigua 

28  — 

22  — 

4.073  — 

2,290 

St.  Vincent's 

25  — 

9  — 

3*042 

1,100 

Tobago 

6  — 

3 

615  - 

320 

Montferrat    - 

10  — 

9  — 

i'437  ~ 

1.045 

Ncvis      -    - 

18  — 

0  — 

2,851  — 

(Grenades 

5«  — 

49  — 

7,7^7  — 

5.942 

Dominica 

32 

21  — 

3.933  — 

2,433 

Britifh      - 

397    - 

. 

63,614 

American     - 

282    - 
6y9     - 

- 

32,457 

Tot.  in  1772,  ■ 

-    - 

96,071 

From   this  detail,  which  is  only  inflrudlive  iti 
proportion  to  its  accuracy,  and  which  to  be  able 

thus 


•  Some  men  from  the  fuggeftions  of  fceptical  minds  delight 
in  all  the  various  ihades  of  uncertainty.  Such  men  are  never 
more  gratified  than  in  finding  errors  in  the  Caftom-houfe 
books,  becaufe  the  cftablifliment  of  error  has  an  cfTential  ten- 
dency to  create  univerfal  doubt.    But,  in  thefe  books  there 
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thus  to  fubmit  to  the  Public  required  no  fmall  re- 
fearch,  we  may  make  many  reflexions.  From  it 
"Wc  fee  the  relative  importance  of  eaclr  of  thofe 
iflands  to  our  navigation  and  the  commercial  mag- 
nitude of  the  whole.  Tobago  indeed  we  have 
loft  -,  but,  it  was  the  leaft  we  could  lofe.  Of  the 
fix  hundred  and  fcventy-nine  veflels,  which  were 
in  this  manner  required  to  tranfport  the  great  Weft:- 
India  cargo  of  1772  to  Britain,  much  more  than 
one  third  had  been  built  in  our  Colonies,  though 
they  only  contained  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  tannage  of  thofe  that  had  been  built  in  Britain. 
To  fo  great  an  extent  had  we  refigned  the  mod 
ufeful  of  all  our  manufadures  to  our  Colonics, 
O   2  contrary 

is  afluredly  much  truth  as  well  as  fome  falfehood  :  The  entries 
of  uncuftomcd  goods  are  doubtlefs  liable  to  much  impofuion, 
and  are  therefore  obnoxious  to  much  obje£lion,  as  proofs. 
The  entries  of  the  number  of  fliips,  which  clear  in  any  port 
in  any  year,  contain  as  much  certainty  as  generally  is  found 
in  human  affairs.  Every  veffel,  which  any  where  loads,  and 
all  the  veffels  which  loaded  in  the  Well-India  iflands,  during 
any  given  year,  muft  have  ncccfl'arily  cleared,  and  every  vef- 
fel is  entered  accordingly  to  the  defcription  given  of  her 
in  her  own  regiHer  ;  namely,  I'jh.re  Jhe  nvas  Built  and  'uiht 
are  htr  cwner:.  In  this  tranfidlion  intereft  has  no  objedl  in 
propagating  falfehood.  And  confcquently  when  the  Cullom-. 
houfe  lifts  of  all  veflels,  which  entered  outwards  in  any  year 
from  the  Britifh  Weft-Indies,  are  carefully  infpefted,  we  gain 
all  the  certainly  which,  infuch  details,  any  reafonable  inquirer 
would  wifh  to  have.  In  this  manner  were  the  Weft-India 
Cuftom-houfe  returns  infpcflcd  by  two  very  compeicnt  per- 
iom,  in  order  to  corac-  at  the  rcfult  mcnucned  in  ;he  text. 
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contrary  to  the  vemoridrances  of  the  vvifeft  men  of 
their  time.  We  have  been  fufhciently  folicitou* 
about  the  manufadiues  of  wool,  of  hats,  and  of 
iron,  in  the  Colonies ;  but  we  have  cared  hitle, 
during  the  laft  ccntuij,  for  the  more  important 
manufadure  of  fliips.  This  had  been  a  melan- 
choly remark,  were  it  not  that  we  may  derive  con- 
folation  from  refleding,  how  much  the  public 
wifdom  may  convert  misfortunes  into  benefits. 
We  may  now  regain  the  buGnefs  of  (hip  building  to 
nofmali  extent,  which  our  imprudent  kindnefs  had 
given  away  :  Our  fafety  requires,  that  we  ought  to 
retain  every  advantage,  which  a  fignal  revolution 
has  happily  thrown  in  our  way. 

Of  thofe  fix  hundred    and  feventy-nine  veffels, 
which  though  regifteredat  ninety-fix  thoufand  tons, 
carried  at    leaft.  one    hundred  and   twenty   eight 
thoufand    tons,  it  is  admitted,  that  one  half  fail- 
ed to   the  Wefl-Indies  without  a  freight,  or  that 
each   fhip  carried   only   half  a    lading.     The   lofs 
from  this  circumftance   formerly,   and  the  gain  to 
be  made  now,  by  finding  full  freights  for  our  out- 
ward bound  flnps,  may    be  very  eafily  calculated. 
If  the  average  of  the  outward  freight  is  allowed  to 
be  40s.  the  ton,  we  may  find  by  an  ealy  calculation, 
that  the  freights  on  fixty-four  thoufand  tons  would 
amount  to.one  hundred   and  twenty-eight  thoufand 
pounds.     To  men  indeed  who  permit  their  minds 
to  dwell  on  fplcndid  projefls  of  commerce,  or  who 
gain  thoufaiids  from  a  job,  even  this  annual  gain  to 
^n  opulent  nation  will  appear  very  inconfiderablc. 

But 


But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legiflature  of  a  natioii 
who  runs  too  much  into  a  magnificent  trade,  to 
promote  an  oeconomical  one.  If  that  employ- 
ment of  capital,  which  was  formerly  unprodu6live, 
can  be  rendered,  by  proper  meafures,  more  fruit- 
ful, we  may  furcJy  prefume,  that  an  augmentation 
of  capital  would  necelfarily  follow  additional  gains. 
Merchants,  who  formerly  became  owners  of  fliips 
in  the  Weft  India  trade  with  relutlance,  would 
now  purchafe  (hares  with  alacrity.  The  number 
of  velTels  would  increale  with  the  competition  of 
traders.  And  in  this  manner  would  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  fupplying  the  Weft- Indies  with  lumber 
from  her  own  ports,  regain  the  building  of  fhip$ 
and  invigorate  that  branch  of  her  navigation, 
which  the  continued  competition  of  her  Colonies 
for  upwards  of  a  century  had  bowed  down  and 
broken. 

But  to  the  moft  falutary  meafure  obje6lions  mar 
be  eaCly  raifed  at  the  call,  of  intereft.  *'  If  it  were 
*'  poflible,  fay  the  W^eft  India  Committee,  to  con- 
*'  fine  the  intercourle  between  the  Sugar  Colonies 
*'  and  America  to  Britifti  built  ftiips,  is  it  quite  fo 
*'  clear,  as  men  imagine,  that  we  hai'c  fhips  to 
"  cany  it  on,  or  can  keep  up  fuch  a  ftock  of  Bri- 
'*  tilli  fliipping  in  the  merchants  fhips,  as  would 
*' be  wanted?"  Confidering  this  queftion  as  an 
important  one  (and  an  important  one  it  furcly  isj 
thofe  gentlemen  do  not  rely  on  general  reafoning, 
but  appeal  to  the  decifive  inferences  of  authentic 
Ut\$,     In    purfu*nc€  of    their  plan   they   have 
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brought  before  the  Public  the  regifter  of  (hipping, 
which  arc  conftantly  furveyed  and  weekly  tranf- 
mitted  for  the  ufe  of  that  very  refpettable  body 
of  men,  the  Infurers  at  Lloyd's  CoflPee*houfe. 
This  regifter,  containing  a  return  of  the  name  of 
every  fhip,  its  tonnage  and  age,  the  place,  where 
luili^  the  owner,  the  ufual  trade  wherein  employ- 
ed, with  other  tnore  minute  particulars  of  its  qua- 
lity, is  very  ufeful  to  them :  And  comprehend-' 
ing,  as  it  does,  almoft  all  the  fhips,  which  are 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Britain;  it  fur- 
nifhes  a  very  good  comparative  eflimate  of  the 
number  and  nature  of  our  fhipping,  at  any  tvto 
given  epochs,  within  the  laft  fix  and  twenty  years, 
the  period  of  its  exiftence.  The  Committee,  by 
ufing  the  regifter  of  i  775,  which  comprehends  the 
reports  of  17 72-3-4  and  part  of  1775,  chofe  the 
sera  of  the  gieateft  extent  of  navigation,  which 
had  ever  tranfported  the  furplus  produds  of  Eng- 
land. For,  from  the  regifter  of  ftiipping  at  the 
Cuflom-houfe,  we  know,  that,  according  to  a  three 
years  average  ending  with  1751,  which  was  an  age 
of  commercial  prolperity  beyond  former  example, 
there  were  cleared  outwards  only  ; 

Tcps  Eng.    Tons  For.     Tot.  Tons. 
6.9, 798    -    51,306     -     661,184. 
Y'.t  there  entered  out- 
ward*,   according   to 
a  three  years  average 

er  ding  with  J 774,     -     756,187     -     65,630    -     82r,8r7 
It   was   at  this  epoch  of  nautical  gieatnefs,  that 
the  Ccmrr.ittcc  thought  proper  to  infpeft  the  Re- 
gifter 
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glfler  and  to  publlfii  the  refult.  The  public  had 
been  flill  iiore  obliged  to  them,  had  they  ran- 
i'acked  the  Kcgifter,  ii nee  the  peace,  and  equally 
publifhed  their  refearches,  that  the  world  might 
have  enjoyed  the  fatisfa£lion  of  contrafting  two 
fuch  fignai  eeras  together.  What  the  Committee 
thus  declined  to  do  has  been  actually  done.  And 
the  Regifter  of  1783,  which  contains  the  reports 
of  1781-2-3  has  been  examined  with  the  moil 
minute  care  ;  in  order  to  form  a  comparifon  be- 
tween a  peaceful  period  of  unexampled  profperity 
and  a  hoflile  period  of  uncommon  embarraflments. 
And  the  following  detail  contains : 
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Sach  is  the  vcfult  of  a  compaiifon,  which  ought 
furely  to  infpire  no  defpondence  even  into  the  molt 
fearkil  minds.  The  Well-India  Committee  very 
well  remark  :  "  That  the  tonnage  of  both  is  much 
below  the  truth,  b^ing  tlie  tonnage  the  fliips  were 
regiflered  at;  that  it  follows,  as  far  as  this  furvey 
extended,  the  American  (hipping  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  Britain  amounted  to  a  good  deal  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  Britifii."  Had  they  in- 
fpedled  the  Regifter  of  178;^,  they  would  have 
feen,  what  indeed  ivas  not  altogether  within  their 
plan,  that  the  Britifii  Ihipping  had  increafed  by  the 
cxclufion  of  the  American,  during  the  calamities  of 
war,  no  lels  than  102,701  tons.  Of  this  exhile- 
raling  profpecl  let  us  take  another  view.  There 
were  afTuredly  vaft  fleets,  which,  though  built  by 
Brttifh  fliipwrights,  were  not  included  in  the  fur- 
vey s  of  1781-2-3,  becaufe  they  had  not  touched  at 
any  Brit illi  port;  becaufe  they  were  infuicd  by 
the  Government,  who  made  ufe  of  them  as  tranf- 
ports.  Froaa  the  report  of  the  Commiffioneis  of 
Public  Accounts  we  know,  that  there  were  em- 
ployed at  New-York  by  the  Quarter-mrtRer  Ge- 
neral, the  B^rrack-mafter,  the  CommiflTary  General, 
in  the  four  years,  ending  with  17  o  no  feu'cr 
than  61 1  velTtls,  carrying  44,016  tons.  Were  this 
fleet  brought  to  the  account  of  17^3,  it  wo  ;Id 
complete  the  defe6live  quantity  of  tonnage,  th  mgh 
not  the  dcfeftive  number  of  fliips.  Many  of  thofe 
vefTcIs,  or  perhaps  agreiler  number,  remained  till 
November,  ^7^3,  to  perform  the  mtlancholy  fer- 

i*  .  vice 
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vice  of  final  evacuation.  And  all  thcTe,  or  tmny 
of  fhofe,  have  again  entered  into  the  merchants 
cn'.ploymcnts,  fince  that  fignal  epoch,  and  pro- 
perly fill  the  void,  which  tlie  happy  exclufion  of 
the  American  fi-.ips  had  left.  Eut,  what  is  that 
J^uny  fleet  to  the  vafl;  navy  *,  which  was  conflantly 
employed  during  the  years  1781-2-3,  by  the  Vic- 
tualling Office,  by  the  Ordnance  Office,  by  the 
Navy  Office  ?  And  from  an  infpeclion  of  Lloyd's 
RcgiHcr  we  may  learn,  that  all  thefe  tranfports 
could  not  have  been  furveyed ;  becaufe  th2  few 
tranfports,  which  appear  to  have  been  reported, 
confifled  of  thofe  veffels,  that  were  employed  by 
the  private  contra6lors  for  various  fupplies.  When 
all  ihofe,  or  the  half  of  thofe,  which  had  been 
employed  by  the  public  boards,  are  brought  to 
account,  v.-ho  fhall  fay  that  there  was  any  de- 
fieicnce  in  1783  ? 

It  is  neverthelefs  aflerted,  that  the  deficiency- 
was  not  fupplied  by  Britifh  fhips ;  but  by  veffels 
foreign  built,  of  which  the  Northern  nations  fup- 
plied the  far  greater  number.  If  it  is  hereby 
meant  to  affirm,  that  much  more  has  happened 
ncu',  than   had  always    happened,    amid    former 

hoPiilitics, 

'.-.[■iiii^ent  men  have  calculated  the  number  of  vefTels^ 
which  had  been  hired  of  the  traders  as  tranfports  in  the 
p-ublic  fervice,  and  haVe  been  lately  difcharged,  at  ♦•  up- 
v.;.rdi  of  a  thcvfand  :•"  Nor,  can  this  be  deemed  improbable 
wh.-n  we  confider,  that  there  had  been  tdually  employed  no 
;e.vcr  :han  611  veficls  at  New-York  alone. 
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hoftililics,  the  vvltiiefs  teflines  of  fa6ls,   which  hs 
knows  not  to  be  true.     We  have  been  driven  by 
all  our  wars  to  employ  foreign  (hips,  in  exa6l  pro- 
portion to  our  naval  embarraOTments  and  even  to 
our  fucccfs  by  land.     More  than   one   half  of  the 
commerce  of  England  was  carried  on   in  foreign 
fhipping,  during  King  William's  wars  :   For  it  was 
found  impoffible  to   man  the    Navy  without  flop- 
ping the  coaft  trade,  owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  fea- 
men.     We  employed  no  great   number  of  foreign 
(hips,  during  the   long  courfe  of   hoftilities,  which 
enfued  upon  the  acceOion  of  Q^  Anne,  becaufe  out 
glories  by  land  in  fome  meafure  protected  our  Chips 
by  fea.     The  SpaniQi    war  of  1739  increafed  the 
quantity  of  lorcign  tonn~ge  cleared  outwards  from 
26,000  tons,  during  the  previous  peace,  to  87,000 
tons,  amid  the  fubfequent  hoflilicics.     The   French 
war  of  ly^/^^  produced  fimiiar  effe6ts  :  Tiie  foreign 
tonnage  rofc   from    51.000  in    17501  to   7:^,000  in 
175*^-7,  and  to  120,000  tons  in   1762,     Such  v. as 
the  progreflTive  force  of  our  navigation  at  the  epoch 
of    the  revolt,  that  our   (hipping  continued  to  in- 
creafe  during    the   three  years    of  :he    A  merit  an 
war.     It    was    the     f  rencii    intcrpofition,     which 
forced  up    the   foreign  tonnair<  ,  from  64.000,  in 
1775,  to  98,000,   in  1778,  ;^.nd  to  139,000  toi;s, 
in    1779-     The  foreign  tonnage   rofe   uill  higher, 
during  the  Dutch  war.     Entangled  as  we  were,  by 
our  Colonies,  prelfed  by   the  French,  atui.ked  bf 
the  Spaniards,    fought  by   the    iJutch,  and  bulliell 
by  the  armed   neutrality  j  it  is  not  lurprizing,   flm 
F   2  0*1- 
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our  traders  fought  fhelter  under  foreign  flags.  But, 
it  has  been  {hewn  *  to  the  conviiSlion  of  reafonable 
men,  that  however  our  navigation  and  traffic  may 
be  deprefied  by  war,  both  conflantly  fpring  up  on 
the  return  of  peace  with  ftill  greater  force. 

The  forecroinor  truth  we  might  even  collect  from 
Lloyd's  Regifter  of  1783;  which  fhcws,  that  the 
BritijQi  capital,  which  had  created  and  fuftained 
the  vaft  fliipphig  of  Britain,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
revolt,  far  from  being  leflcned,  had  actually  been 
augmented  by  the  war  -,  becaufe  that  capital  had 
been  produflive,  and  merchants  naturally  throw 
their  furplus  flocks  into  the  ftream  of  commerce 
which,  as  it  floivs,  nalhes  grains  of  gold  from  its 
banks.  How  many  fortunes  were  there  in  fa£l 
made,  by  fupplying  the  goveinknent  with  tranf- 
pofiS,  and  even  with  armed  fliips,  amidft  the  preU 
fures  of  war.  Now,  it  is  a  produ61ive  capital,  which, 
with  the  energy  of  compound  intereft,  produces 
gradually  ftiil  greater  capitals.  And  it  is  this  con- 
flant  accummulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
induftrious  claflet.,  which  for  a  century  has  pro- 
duced, notwithftanding  the  watle  of  fucceflive  wars, 
pur  flourifhing  agriculture,  our  various  manufac- 
tures, our  extenfive  commerce,  and  our  vafl;  navi- 
gation. 

After  all  this  elaborate  enquiry,  it  may  be  pro- 
perly aficed,  if  there  could  have  pofTibly  been  three 

and 

•  See  7'he  Eftimate  of   the    Comparative    Strength    of- 
Britaio,  for  the  is£i%  and  thcinfireace  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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and  twenty  hundred  American  built  veflels  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  ilritain,  during  the  years 
177- — 3 — 4 — 5?  There  may  have  been  indeed 
very  ancient  f^iips,  that  had  been  again  and  again 
rebuilt :  And  Lloyd's  regiftcr  proves  this  to  have 
been  the  fa6t  from  the  moll  accurate  reports, 
which  fpeak  of  American  fhips,  that  had  been  built 
in  1762,  and  even  before  it.  I'he  following  detail, 
which  was  carefully  extrafted  from  the  records  of 
American  buzlt  iliipping,  will  confirm  fuflEcientl^ 
the  notices  of  the  regifter,  as  well  as  the  foregoing 
JRfcrences  from  it. 
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From  this  accurate  abftradl  of  mod  authentic 
records  *,  we  fee  the  full  extent  of  the  colonial 
fhip-building,  which  was  rapidly  cncreafing  at  the 
aera  of  the  late  revolt.  If  all  the  veffcls,  which 
were  yearly  regiflered  and  fent  to  fea,  from  the 
colonies,  had  been  annually  introduced  into  the 

foreign 

*  With  a  truly  fceptical  temper,  which  often  proceeds  from 
ignorance  more  than  from  captioufnefs,  fome  men  objefl 
even  to  thofe  authentic  records,  which  were  kept  by  the  A- 
merican  Regifler  of  Shipping,  as  not  containing  the  exaft 
number  of  fliips  that  were  built  in  the  colonies.  A  few  re- 
marks will  ihcw  with  what  propriety  this  objeiSlion  is  made. 
i!t.  No  vefTel  that  had  bten  built  in  the  plantations,  could 
pollibly  fail  from  them  without  a  regifter  j  as  we  know  from 
the  ftatute  of  7  and  8  of  Wm.  III.  ch.  it.  which  eftablifhed 

the  following    regulations. 2dly.     The    neceffary  regiller 

could  not  be  obtained  for  a  new  built  (hip,  till  the  builder, 
or  other  owners,  made  oath  before  the  Coiledor  of  the  Port, 
as  to  the  place  where  it  had  been  built,  with  other  circum- 
ftanccs  ;  till  the  fame  ceremony  was  performed  before  the 
Governors. —  3dly.  When  thefe  eflcntial  proceedings  were 
concluded,  the  Colledlor  entered  the  fiiip  in  his  book  ;  where- 
of he  gave  a  certificate  to  ihe  owners,  which,  when  figoed  by 
the  Governor,  conftitutcd  what  was  called  among  feamen, 
Ike  Ship's  Regijler.  —  4th!y.  T\\i  Colleftor  was  hound  to 
tranfmit  to  the  office  of  the  Regiller  General,  a  duplicate  of 
all  thofe  certificates,  which  he  regularly  entered  in  his  books. 
— jthly.  It  was  from  thefe  bcoks,  that  the  abftr-idt  in  the 
text  was  carefully  taken,  and  v.hich  mu.1  confcquently  con- 
lain  the  exad  number  of  veflels,  that  had  been  regillered  ii\ 
the  plantation?,  during  the  fpecified  years,  though  not  tlie 
precife  quantity  of  tons,  which  the  owners  had  an  interell  to 
a)nccal,  yc:  may  be  cafily  inferred,  by  making  a  reafonabic 
addition  to  the  given  fum. 
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foreign  trade  of  Britain,  they  could  have  onI>^ 
amounted  to^i;^  hundred  and  twenty.  If  the  fhip- 
wrights  of  the  colonies  had  fupplied  our  trader?, 
which  is  moft  likely,  with  their  top-fail  veflels 
alone,  the  annual  augmentation  of  American  fhipa 
had  cnly  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  nfty-five. 
To  thofe  who  delight,  in  tracing  the  minute  vari- 
ations of  commerce,  it  will  afford  no  fmall  gratifi- 
cation to  be  told,  that  the  American  citizens  have 
lately  purchafed  fcveral  Britifli  built  veiTels  in  the 
I'hamcs  ;  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Britifii 
Weft- Indies.  And  thus,  if  wc  v.-ifely  adhere  to 
our  laws,  fhall  we,  in  our  turn,  fupply  the  A- 
mericans  then-ifelves  with  ftips. 

When  the  ftatement  of  our   (hipping   was  ex- 
liibited  by  the   Well  India  Committee,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  Lloyd's  regiRcr,  immediately  before  the 
v.ar ;  when  fomething   like   a  demonftration   was 
given  of  our  inability  to  fill  up  the   places   of  tvo 
ihoufand  ArficricanJ]iips\  all  thefe  flruck  well  mean- 
ing minds  as  a  Gothic  ruin,  which  infpires  melan- 
choly fentiments,  and  at  the  fame  time   forces  the 
unwelcome  rccollcQion,  that  all  things  mull  fall. 
But,    that   frightful   fabrick  has   been  now    more 
nearly  examined,  and  it  is  at   length   found   to  be 
one   of   thofe    magnificent    and    mafly    flruilurcs, 
which   noblemen,    whofe  extent   of   opulence    h 
equal  to  their  pride  of  family,  fometimes  ere6t  on 
the  Gothic  plan  ;  and   which   cither  gratifies  the 
beholder  by  its  novelty,  or  cxhilerates  by  the   ap- 
pearance 
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pearancc   of  uncommon    wealth   and    great   flc'Il, 
combined  together. 

Having  thus  been  aiTured,  **  Thai,  the  American 
fiipphg  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Britain 
amounted  to  a  good  deal  raore  than  haj  the  Briti/li^'* 
we  fhall  find  fome  advantage,  perhaps  a  little 
amufement,  in  running  up  fuccin6lly  to  the  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  the  lamented  cftetls.  The  year  1638 
is  the  epoch  of  the  arrival  of  the  firft  New- England 
built  fliip  in  the  Thames ;  as  we  may  know  trom 
the  books  of  Privy  Council.  Amid  the  diflradions 
of  the  fubfcquent  civil  wars,  the  New-Englanders 
became  fhe  carriers  of  the  Well-Indi.i  pioJuCls  to 
England  ;  as  appcnrs  by  the  news-papers  of  thofe 
times,  which  are  prefcrvcd  in  the  Mafeum.  The 
A61;  of  Navigation  confirmed  their  right  to  do  fo, 
by  declaring  American  b;iilt  fliips  to  be  completely 
Englifli.  Sir  [oGah  Child  foon  after  tliat  declara- 
tion, warned  the  nation  of  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  allowin'j  col')nicf,  to  build  iliips  for  their 
mother  country.  Dr.  D'Avetiant  remonClrated 
prophetically  in  1690  :  "  If  we  fhould  go  to  cul- 
"  tivate  among  the  American  f:Tntaiioni,  the  art 
"  of  navigation,  and  teach  them  to  have  a  naval 
"  force,  they  niny  let  np  ff)r  themltlves,  and 
"  make  the  greateft  part  of  our  Welt- India  trade 
'•'  precarious  ;  befides  many  other  evils,  in  en- 
"  couragitig  them  to  do  ^o,  it  would  carry  from 
"  htnce  a  great  number  of  artificers,  which  in 
"  cafe  of  a  v/ar  wouM  be  wantiticr  i;i  Enj^land," 
Of  D'Avenani's  propliecy,  we  h.v.c  Hvcd,  alas!  to 
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^ee  the  fulfilment.  But,  ivriters  wrote  then,  as 
writers  write  now,  without  much  effed  on  public 
councils. 

During  the  wars  of  Anne,  the  Parliament  en- 
couraged the  Colonilh  to  execute  thofe  very  nauti- 
cal projects,  which  thefe  two  able  (latefmen  had 
fhewn  to  be  abfurdly  dangerous.  The  fhipwrights 
of  the  River  came  up  to  Whitehall,  in  1725,  with 
a  complaint,  that  their  bufmefs  declined  and  their 
workmen  emigrated,  becaufe  the  plantations  fur- 
niQied  England  with  iliips.  Their  petition  was 
referred  to  the  crown  lawyers :  But,  the  lawyers 
anfweied,  they  might  as  well  complain  cf  fhip-. 
building  at  Briftol ;  for  the  American  built  (hips 
were  Englilh.  The  anfwer  of  the  lawyers  was 
fent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  their  advice  :  And 
they  advifed,  *'  To  lay  a  duty  of  five  (hillings  a 
ton  on  all  American  built  vefiTels,  which  fhould  be 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Britain.  1  he 
Minifters  did  notliing  in  the  end.  And  the  fhip- 
wrights remained  quiet,  though  they  found  their 
complaints  to  be  unavailing,  becaufe  fadlion  did 
not  mingle  in  their  grievances.  Thofe  who  look 
below  the  furface  of  public  aflFairs,  as  ihcy  run 
down  the  current  of  time,  will  not  be  furprized, 
when  they  are  told  ;  That  neither  the  lawyers,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Minifters,  nor  the  carpenters, 
knew  the  true  ground  of  the  grievance,  which 
confined  in  this  :  The  plantation  built  fliips  were 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  Britain,  with  all  the 
exemptions  of  Britifli  ;  but,  the  BritiQi  built  fiiips, 

when 
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when  they  arrived  in  the  Colonies,  were  liable  to 
tonnage  duties,  and  to  other  taxes  from  whick 
their  own  veflels  were  altogether  exempted.  And 
thus  the  Colony  carpenters  enjoyed  a  double 
monopoly,  againll  the  Britifti  Ihipwrights.  The 
Colony  carpenters  entered  into  free  competition 
with  the  BritiQi  fliipwiights  in  all  the  dominions 
of  the  Crown  and  even  beyond  them ;  while  the 
Eritilh  fnipwrights  could  enter  into  no  competition 
with  the  Colony  carpenters,  in  their  own  ports. 
And  we  have  feen  the  melancholy  efFe6ls,  which 
had  flowed  from  the  fountain  of  thofe  caufes,  be- 
fore the  epoch  of  the  late  civil  war. 

The  independence  of  the  American  States  has 
happily  freed  the  empire  from  ihe  evil,  for  which 
the  Minifters  of  George  the  Firft  could  find  no 
remedy,  however  much  it  diftrefled  one  of  the 
mofl:  important  of  our  induftrious  claflTes.  Yet, 
is  it  propofcd  to  introduce  this  embarraffing  evil 
anew.  And  it  is  prefled  on  the  public,  upon  pretexts 
as  untrue  in  faft,  as  they  are  unphilofophical  in 
principle  :  That  we  have  not  capital  enough  ;  that 
we  have  not  fufficient  materials ;  that  to  exhaufl 
the  timber  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  proper  for 
large  fhips.  would  at  leall  be  impolitic  j  and  that 
to  build  veflels  with  imported  titnber,  will  nevei 
anfwer.  Yet,  it  is  at  the  fame  time  admitted,  tliat 
the  demand  for  a  new  flock  of  ftiips  will  be  gra- 
dual, as  the  American  velTels,  and  the  late  tian- 
Iports  v/ear  out. 

It  is  an  uncontrovertible  anfwer  to  all  the  fore- 
going objeQions,  that  the  inconvenience  is  gradii- 
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ally  to  approach,  '.vhich  will  fmniiL  opportunities 
enow  to  provide  faOTicicnt  relief.  We  (hall  want 
capital  indeed,  if  v/c  allow  tlrc  merchants  of  L.oir- 
don  and  Bridol,  oF  Liverpool  and  Glafgow,  to  do 
now,  what  they  formerly  did,  to  fend  agents  and 
money  to  our  remaining  colonies,  or  to  the  Ame- 
rican States,  to  build  fliips  for  oar  foreign  trade. 
The  laws,  as  they  now  operate,  (provided  no 
alteration  is  rnadc)  will  force  our  traders  to  employ 
that  Capital,  which  formerly  enriched  the  induf- 
trious  clalTes  in  the  prefent  United  States,  to  give 
employment  and  food  to  the  real  Britilh  fubjeds, 
who  refide  on  the  Creeks  of  Wales  and  Rivers  of 
Scoiland.  At  the  obfcure  ports  of  Wales  (a  coun- 
try which  abounds  with  excellent  timber  for  (liip- 
building)  many  fliips  have  been  built,  during  the 
war,  as  we  may  learn  from  Lloyd's  Regifter  itfelf. 
And  (mcc  the  peace,  fliip  timber  has  been  found- 
in  commodious  parts  of  Scotland,  where  trees  were 
fuppofed  never  to  have  grown.  By  thus  ex- 
cluding American  competitors,  we  fliari  augment 
the  race  of  fliipwrights,  and  the  public  as  well  as 
private  intereils  will  be  promoted,  by  introducing 
gradually  from  Scotland  and  Wales,  competitors 
even  into  the  Thames,  by  means  of  their  cheaper 
fabricks.  It  was  owing  to  a  fimilar  competition 
among  the  Dutch,  that  they  were  enabled  to  build 
fnrh  a  multitude  of  (hips,  by  appropriating  the 
timber  of  woodier  countries;  and  were  thereby 
induced  to  carry  the  produ6ls  of  the  earth  at  lower 
freights,  than  any  people  in  Europe.  The  fore. 
going  coniiderations,  with  regard  to  this  interefling 
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part  of  our  domeRic  occonomy,  will  influence  'it 
is  hoped)  the  wife  government  of  an  ifland,  which 
depends  fo  entirely  on  fhipping,  to  take  ofF  the 
t?.xcs,  which  are  payable  on  the  import  of  naval 
fiores  of  every  kind,  iince  they  ought  furely  to  be 
deemed  the  raw  materials  of  the  moft  important  of 
cur  maniifaHures  *. 

But 

•  I:  may  be  agreeable  to  men  of  bufincfs,  as  well  as  to  men 
of  fpcculation,  to  be  informed  of  the  pre/e»t  rates  of  fliip- 
building,  in  the  Southern  harbours  of  England  ;  as  they 
were  communicated  by  an  intelligent  perfon,  who  made  a 
tour  with  a  view  to  difcover  the  fhip-yard,  the  cheapell  and 
beft. 

In  the  PvivER  snd  British  Channel: 
At  Gravefend,  Btoad  Stairs,  Dover,  and 

Folkflone,  ■     .  •  ^^.8     o     o  per  ton. 

At    Hurflaki',    Cowes,     iiouthampton, 

WeymoiKli,     Tingmouth,     Bridport, 

Topfliam,  Shorham,   Dartmouth  and 

Cawfand,         £.j     o     o     to     7   lo     o 

In  the  Bristol  Channel,   (Englifh  fide.) 
At  Biddeford  and  Earnllable,        — —         6100 

IntheBiiisTOL  Chaxnfl,  (Wa'cs) 
At   Newenharo,    Gatecomb,  Chepliow, 

Newport,  Hyth,  and  Swanfey,  6  10  o  to  7  10  o 
For  thefe  prices  the  workmen  engage  to  compleat  the  hull 
with  joiner's  work,  carved  work,  and  the  work  of  painteis, 
glaziers,  &c.  without  any  extra  charge.  All  thofe  faip-yards 
(and  indeed  all  the  fhip-yards  of  the  kingdom)  have  been 
full  of  employment,  fince  the  peace.  It  is  this  fulnefs  which 
cre£l?  many  other  fhip-yards.  And  it  is  the  eftablilhment  ol 
7;^Ti;  (hip. yards,  which,  by  means  of  competition,  reduces  the 
price  of  manufadure  to  the  lowclt  poHible  point.  \Vc  are 
told,    •'  That  the  fh!p-builders  of  N:w-England  will  con- 
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But,  ict  us  return  to  the  propofed  meafure  of 
fapplying  the  r.iitifh  Wefl  Indies  with  lumber, 
whence  we  have  wandered  wide,  in  anfwcr  to  ob- 
jeiftions  of  no  little  weight.  For,  it  had  been  vain 
to  propole  the  furnifliing  of  our  Weft  Indies  with 
lumber  from  our  ovn  pons,  if  we  have  not  a 
fufficiency  of  lliipping.  The  requifite  lumber  may 
be  divided  into  tv\o  kinds;  that  which  is  demanded 
by  the  builder  •,  and  that  which  is  required  by  the 
cooper;  and  it  is  intended  to  difculs  briefly  each 
of  them  in  its  order.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
larger  pieces,  which  are  required  for  (he  conflruc- 
tion  of  mills  and  for  fimilar  purpofes,  are  found 
on  tl-,e  Wefl  India  iflands,  where  timber,  clofe  of 
grain  and  difficult  of  manufacture,  grows  in  great 
abundance  :  It  is  confequently  the  lighter  fcantlings 
and  boards,  which  the  planters  import  from  afar. 
And  they  may  f.nd  merchants  enow  in  London, 
who  will  contracl  to  fupply  them  from  the  Baltic 
on  the  following  terms : 

One 


ta£l  to  build  (hips  st  f.^  fterl.  per  ton,  including  tl>e 
joiner's  work."  If  an  American  builc  ftiip  will  h& /ev.'n 
years,  and  a  BiitHh  built  fliip  tivenfy-one  ;  why  then  the  Bri- 
tith  fnip- building  will  prove  cheapell  at  lad.  On  fuch  occa- 
fions  it  not  worth  while  to  difpute  about  farthings.  Eveo 
Llier  the  American  built  fl.ips  had  arrived  in  the  Thames 
ihcy  ufcd  to  require  cxpenlive  addiciorial  joiners  work,  &c> 
on  ihc  hull. 
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One  ton,  or  40  cubic  feet,  of  fir  timber 
will  be  delivered  in  the  Thames,  dur- 
ing peace,   at  —  —      £.1      8   10 

The  fawing  of  one  ton  by  hand,  fup- 
pofing  four  cuts  to  be  made,  which 
will  produce  nine  fcanilings,  will  cod      040 

The  freight  of  one  ton  to  the  VVefl 
Indies,  confidering  how  many  ladings 
are  wanted,  may  be  deemed  high  at        0180 

£1   10   10 
Charge  of  loading  and  unloading       —     026 

£-^   J 3     4 
But,  dedu6l  the  duty  on  import,  on  the 

fuppofition  that  it  is  drawn  back  034 


Ihe  cofh  of  delivering   one  ton  in  the 

Weft  Indies         —  —         £.^   10 


Deals  12  feet  long  1  and  half  inch  thick, 
and  120   in  number  will  be   equally 
delivered  in  the  Thames,  at       —     £  ']    \o      o 
Charge  of  loading  and  unloading  030 

Freight  of  120  to  the  Weft  Indies     —       200 

£9   13     o 
But,    dedui5t   the   cuftom-houfe    duty, 

which  is  the  fame  on  120  deals  of  3 

inches  thick,  and  20  feet  long      —      1    i  q     o 

Coft  of  120  deals  in  the  Weft  Indies         8     o     o 

Something 
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Something  doubdefs  would  be  faved  were  the 
(hips  permitted  to  fail  direflly  from  the  place  of 
loading  to  the  Weft-Indies :  But,  the  giving  of 
that  indulgence  would  open  a  very  large  door.  If 
a  legard  to  our  doineltic  quiet  would  permit  us 
to  ere6l  fdw  nills;  to  be  ^vorked  cither  by  wind, 
or  water,  or  fteam,  the  Weft- Indians  might  be 
fupplied  on  ftili  cheaper  terms :  And  v\'ere  we  in 
fuperaddition  to  thiit  great  facility  to  allow  all  du- 
ties on  import  to  be  rejiii'i^ly  drawn  back,  which 
is  altogether  confident  with  our  modern  policy, 
we  might  furnifh  the  markets  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal with  thofe  bull;y  articles,  which  are  fent  them 
at  prefent,  by  the  Dutch,  who  fetch  them  from 
Norway  and  the  Baltic.  During  the  reign  of 
,  Anne,  we  firft  gave  bounties  to  our  Colonics,  for 
fupplying  us  with  naval  ftores  and  wood,  that  we 
might  not  be  dependent  on  Denmark  and  Sweden: 
The  time  is  now  come,  when  the  Americans  may 
force  us  by  their  ingratitude,  to  give  bounties  to 
Denn)ark  and  Sweden,  that  we  may  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Such  are  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world  :  It  is  the  buhnefs  of  wife  men 
to  make  the  moft  of  them,  as  the  world  rolls  on  ; 
And  fuch  is  the  confequence  of  conftantly  running 
into  extremes  :  We  fai'oured  and  encouraged  our 
colony  commerce;  and  we  debilitated  other  branches 
of  bufincfs,  by  withdrawing  capital,  and  invclling 
it  in  our  plantation  trade;  till  the  extent  of  our 
colony  commerce,  became  a  deplorable  evil.  We 
all  remember  how  much  our  manufa6lurers  ufed 

to 
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to  be  fiightened  by  the  non-impbrtation  agree- 
ments  of  late  times ;  which  were  indeed  infligjated 
by  our  own  party-men :  But,  let  us  iliew  the 
United  States,  by  the  (irmnefs  of  our  conduft,  that 
we  can  fupply  the  Wefl-lndies,  independent  of 
them  ;  that  we  fhall  confidcr  every  tax  laid  by 
the  American  AfTemblics  on  the  importation  of 
BritiQi  manufadures,  as  a  dcfirable  meafure.  for 
IcQening  the  evil  of  extravagant  exports,  and  un- 
bounded credits;  the  continuance  of  which  we  may- 
find  caufe  to  lament. 

We  ought  to  learn   from  the   New-Engla;iders, 
and    even   from  the    French,   how   to  form    i^iofe 
mifcellaneous  cargoes,  which   are  fo   comn)udiOUs 
to  the  Weft-India  buyer  as  well  as   to   the   Britilh 
feller.      Vv'e  might   ballall  our   Wert- India  (hips 
with  date  and   tiles   for  the  coverings  ot   hor.fes. 
The  lower  hold  might  be  iillcd  with  beef  and  other 
falted  provifions.     The  flour,  meal,  peafe,  beans, 
and  oats,  ought  all  to  be  packed  in  puncheons,  ready 
prepared  for  the  filling  of  ruin  :  The  tightnefs  of 
fuch  packages  would  long  preferve  thefe  peniliablc 
articles  in  a  fultry  clunate,  by  excluding  the  caufes 
of  corruption.  Rum  puncheons,  that  ihould  be  thus 
fent  as  pack  iges,  without  the  payment  of  (reight, 
might  be  afforded  at  2i^s.  each  ;  whj^h  is  as  cheap 
as  could  reafonaiji)    be  wifhed  for.     A  thoulaud 
other  articles  mnl.t  in  the  fame  fru^ai    manner   be 
fent  to  the  Well- Indies,  for  fupply ing  their  wants, 
'i'liey  lurniQi    themfelves   timber,   which   is   eafily 
converted  into  hoglbeads  tor   fugar  :  Where  this 
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refource  failed  they  might  make  very  good  pack- 
ages for  fugar  from  deals  of  Norway,  Let  no 
man  deride  this  Dutch  oeconomy.  It  is  furely  the 
duty  of  the  Legiflature  to  check  magnificent  pro- 
je6ts  of  commerce  and  unfrugal  operations  in 
fliipping  ;  when  that  falutary  meafure  may  be 
eafily  executed,  by  remaining  inactive  and  filent, 
notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  vifionary  theories, 
or  the  clamours  of  interefted  colonifts.  And  it 
ought  to  be  conftantly  remembered,  that  the  fru- 
gality of  the  French,  from  the  peer  to  the  peafant, 
will  ultimately  degrade  the  greatnefs  of  Britain  ; 
if  the  mofl  rigid  oeconomy  is  not  obferved  in  our 
modes  of  life,  the  working  of  our  manufaQures, 
the  tranfa6lions  of  our  commerce,  the  regulation 
of  our  Colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  adminiflration  of 
cur  Government. 

While  a  fpirit  of  moderation  prevails  in  a 
trading  nation,  fays  the  profound  Sir  James  Steuart, 
it  may  reil  afiTured  that  in  as  far  a^  it  excells  the 
communities,  with  whom  it  correfponds  in  this 
particular,  fo  far  will  it  increafe  the  proportion  of 
its  wealth,  power  and  fuperiority  over  them.  To 
gain  thefe  great  objc6ls  in  modern  times,  a  prudent 
legiflator  muft  infpire  his  people  with  a  fpirit 
of  emulation,  in  the  exercife  of  temperance, 
CEConomy  and  an  application  to  labour  and  inge- 
nuity. It  was  with  a  view  to  thefe  falutary  ob- 
je6ls,  that  it  has  been  anxioufiy  urged  to  extend 
the  manufaQure  of  fhip-building  in  Britain;  and 
that  it  was  lately  propofed  to  enlarge  the   bufinefs 

of 
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of  coopers,  by  furnifliing  the  Weft-Indians  with 
ready  made  cafks.  For,  it  was  recolJefted,  that 
the  fitting  of  our  fleets  had  been  retarded,  by  the 
combination  of  carpenters,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war  ;  and  that  both  pubhc  and  private 
bodies  had  been  obftrufled,  by  fimilar  agreements 
among  the  coopers;  at  a  time  too  when  the  journey- 
men coopers  on  the  Thames,  were  receiving  for 
their  labour  fifteen  fhillings  a  day,  without  having 
raiment  for  themfelves,  or  fhelter  for  their  wive?. 
When  a  body  of  troops  were  fent  from  the  Clyde, 
in  1776,  Scotland  could  not  furniih  coopers  enow 
to  anfwer  the  fpeedy  demand  for  packages,  though 
ftaves  abounded  :  And  the  intelligent  and  active 
men,  who  were  entrufted  with  the  viftualling  of 
that  body  of  troops,  were  obliged  to  colle6l  coopers 
from  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  England.  An 
armament  therefore  may  be  delayed,  or  even  de- 
feated,  amid  the  preiTures  of  war,  by  the  paucity, 
or  combination  of  coopers,  which  maybe  produced 
equally  by  the  incitement  of  our  faftions,  or  by 
the  money  of  our  foes.  But,  combinations  can 
only  be  prevented  by  augmenting  the  numbers 
of  the  defe£live  clafles  :  1  he  augmentation  of  num- 
bers, can  alone  be  gained  by  additional  employ- 
nients  :  And  thus  combinations  among  tradefmen 
may  be  prevented,  or  beat  down,  by  raifing  up 
many  competitors  among  the  extravagant  work- 
men, whofe  fervices  are  moft  wanted,  both  in 
peace  and  war.  It  is  furcly  wifer  to  guard  by 
forefight  againft  public  difappointments,  than  to 
H  2  folacc 
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iblace  our  misforfunes  by  the  downfall  of  a  Mr- 
niftei",  who  may  have  been  meiely  unable,  from 
the  paucity  or  combination  of  cooper>,  carpenters 
and  failors,  to  execute  a  meafure  without  the  reach 
of  poflibility. 

But  in  oppofition  to  the  propofed  incafure  of 
fupplying  the  Weft-Indians  with  lumber,  frorr> 
the  ports  of  Britain,  which  has  been  Ihewn  to  be 
only  a  recurrence  to  the  firft  principle  of  coloniza- 
tion, we  fliall  be  confidently  told  :  *'  That  then 
the  fugar  would  not  be  v/crth  to  the  grower,  the 
expence  of  railing  it."  Let  us  firil  admit  the  fact 
to  be  true;  and  fecondly  enquire,  what  would  be 
the  difadvantage  to  Great-Britain.  Is  it  the 
intereft  of  Britain  that  BritiQi  fubje6ts  Ihould 
poffefs  eflates,  of  the  hoafted  value  of  fifty  millions, 
which,  while  Ctuated  in  another  hemifphere,  are 
more  profitable  to  the  owners  than  eflates  within 
the  kingdom  ?  Is  it  the  interefl:  of  any  country, 
that  the  attention  of  its  people  fliould  be  con- 
flantly  fixed  upcn  a  richer  world  ?  From  fad  ex- 
perience Spain  will  anfwer ;  it  is  not.  Or,  is  if 
not  the  peculiar  intereft  of  Britain,  under  her  pre- 
fent  circumflances,  to  turn  the  whole  energy  of 
her  opulent  and  indullrious  clafles  upon  herfelf, 
with  a  view  to  domeftic  occupations,  and  national- 
improvements  j  moit  certainly  it  is.  But,  it  is  fur- 
ther urged,  that  by  having  beyond  an  exlenlivc 
ocean,  (trttlements  which  muft  occupy  our  people 
in  the  fupplying  themj  and  which  require  many 
Ibips  to  bring  their  products  away,  tiie  tranfatlantic 

plantationi 
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plantations  become  thus  more  advantageous  to  the 
State,  than  if  they  were  placed  in  the  circumjacent 
feas.  Be  it  fo.  Yet,  if  the  fupply  and  the  freights 
are  rehnquiChed  by  Britain,  what  will  remain  3.&. 
compenfations  for  the  irreparable  diminution  of 
her  laborious  people,  and  the  vafl  expence  of  de- 
fending dirtant  dominions,  which  are  imj'Otent  in 
themfelves,  and  yield  no  revenue  or  refource  ? 

If  an  accidental  fcarcity  iliould  induce  the  Well- 
Indians  to  apply  to  the  neutral  iflands,  in  their 
neighbourhood,  for  what  they  may  want ;  if  ava- 
rice fi.ould  induce  thetn  to  continue  a  pradice, 
which  accident  began ;  Great-Britain  would  be 
thereby  driven  to  the  unhappy  dilemma  of  either 
depriving  the  Vv^eft- Indies  of  veffels  proper  for 
fuch  a  traffic  ;  or  of  declaring  'them  independent. 
If  the  Wefl-TndiajiS  expe6l  prote(5lion  from  Great- 
Britain,  they  muft  (ludy  to  be  ufeful  to  her. 

3.  But,  while  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  Britilh  Well- 
^  Indies  continues,  ihcy  thereby  merit  (and  thereby 
alone  merit;  every  aid,  and  every  facility  which 
Great-Britain  can  give,  confiRent  with  her  naval 
policy  and  domellic  interefts.  The  American 
States  furniflied  formerly  an  extenGve  market  for 
the  pecuhar  produ£ls  of  the  Britifh  Well-Indies, 
as  the  Well-Indies  offered  conllant  markets  for 
much  of  the  produ£iions  of  the  American  States  ; 
who  without  the  Weft-Indies  would  not  eafiiy  find 
places  of  fale  for  all  the  furplufes  of  an  extenfive 
agriculture.  Thus  ^<erc  they  mutually  advan- 
tageous to  each  other,  though  it  might  be  eafily 

proved, 
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proved,  that  the  balance  of  benefits  flood  on  the 
fide  of  the  revolted  Colonies :  And  thus  may  we 
fee,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  both  to  lofe 
the  gainful  cullom  of  each  other ;  though  the 
greateft  gain  may  be  bought  at  too  high  a  price. 
Rum  was  the  article  of  chief  demand  of  the  one, 
and  fupply  of  the  other  :  And  rum  is  the  bewitch^ 
ing  commodity,  for  which  if  the  United  States,  by 
changing  their  tafles  fiiould  refufe  to  cor.funie  it, 
it  would  be  very  diaicult  to  find  an  adequate  mar- 
ket. This  unfortunate  truth  we  may  learn  from 
the  following  CuUom  houfe  entries  :  There  were 
imported  into  the  revoked  Colonics  from  the  Wefl 
Indies  ; 

In  1770     —     3,250,060  gallons 

71  —     2,180,060 

72  —     3.332,750 

73  —     3=<^i9'298 
Annual  average 2,953,042. 


This  was  doubtlefs  a  large  quantity;  which 
however  was  not  all  con  fumed  in  the  country  5 
fmce  much  was  again  exported,  by  means  of  a 
circuitous  commerce.  We  may  guefs,  rather  than 
infer,  the  real  extent  of  the  confumption,  by  de- 
du£lin?  the  amount  of  the  quantity  fent  out,  from 
the  number  of  gallons,  which  we  have  ften  already 
brought  in  from  the  Britiih  Wefl;  Indies.  And 
by  attending  to  the  follovv'ing  detail  we  Ihall  dif- 
cover  the  genuine  meafure  of  each  particular  coun- 
try's fupplies  from  the  America  ports. 

Rum 
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Such   is  the  view  which  the  Cuflom-houfe  cn- 

tiies  exhibit  of  the  vaft  commerce  of  Rum  ;  yet, 

were  there  doubtlefs  conCderabje  quantities,  both 

imported    and  fent  out,  of  which  there   were  no 

regular  reports.     The  provincial  duty  in  Canada 

gave  rife  there,  as  taxes  have  done  in  more  vigilant 

governments,  to   the  frauds  of  fmugghng,  to  no 

itnall  extent    It  is  known  that  the  New-Englanders 

fupphed  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  with  many 

hogiheads  of  that  exhilerating   fpirit,  which  were 

not  entered  at  the  cullom-houfe.  ^  And  it  is  equally 

certain,  that  the  New-Engionders   ufed  to  fmuggic 

the  rum    of  their  own   diflilleries,  in  abundance, 

together  with  fmall  qu-intities  of  Weft  India,  into 

the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Iflands,   and  even   upon 

the  fiiores  of  Wales.      It  is  furely  no  inconfiderable 

advantage,  which  the  wifdom  of  our  councils  may 

draw  from  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 

that  the  Briiifli  Weft  Indies  will  now  enjoy  the  fole 

fupply  of  the  vaft  confumption    of  Nova  Scotia, 

Canada  and  Newfoundland  :   which  with  the  aucf- 

'  o 

mentation  of  the  people  and  their  power  to  con- 
fume  muft  grow  daily  greater ;  And,  in  fa6l,  the 
fupplies  of  the  United  States  were  no  fooner  ftop- 
ped  than  rum  was  fent  in  exuberance  to  all  thofe 
fettlements  from  the  Weft  Indies  and  even  from 
Britain.  The  Weft  Indies,  or  perhaps  the  Britifli 
diRilleries,  will  now  profit  from  furnifliing  our 
African  fa£iories  with  no  inconfiderable  quantity 
of  a  liquor,  which  the  Africans,  with  the  rage  of 
every  uncivilized  people,  prize  beyond  gold  itfelf ; 

and 
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and  which  was  chiefly  fupplied  before  the  revolt 
from  the  New  England  dills. 

But  a  market  for  many  gallons  mufl;  neverthe- 
lefs  be  found,  if  the  anger  of  the  United  States 
fhould  prove  too  powerful  for  their  defires  of  gra- 
tification. The  confumption  of  Weft-India  pro- 
du6ts  by  the  Irifh  has  rapidly  encreafed  with  the 
accumulation  of  their  number  and  wealth :  And 
this  truth  we  may  infer  from  the  fubjoined  de- 
tail * 

The  annual  confumption,  according  to  a  feven 
years  average,  ending 

Rum.  Gal.  The  Sugar  Cwt. 

with     iy^S,      was       543}^  17     —         o 

^77^  i,558>o^7     —     158,845 

1777  1,729,662     —     196,500 


From  this  detail  we  may  reafonably  expert,  that 
Ireland,  having  now  gained  a  free  trade  with  the 
world  and  a  direft  trade  with  the  Weft-Indies, 
muft  confume  greater  quantities  of  both  thefe  ar- 
ticles, in  proportion  as  fhe  happily  enjoys  greater 
bleftings.  Among  the  numerous  improvements,  in 
finance  and  in  commerce,  which  Britain  is  prepar- 
ing to  make,  under  the  influence  of  a  mind  of 
great  extent  and  energy,  we  may  prefume,  thac  the 
traffic  of  rum  will  be  extended,  either  by  lower- 
ing the  duties,  or  by  changing  the  mode  of  col- 
ledion,  or  above  all,  by  fuppreffing  the  frauds  of 

S  the 

•  From  the  Appendix  of  M.  A.  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland, 
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the  fmuggler.  Every  grievance  of  which  the  Weft- 
Indies  have  iately  complained  has  arifen  not  from 
a£lual  fufferings,  but  from  mere  fpeculation  about 
future  ones.  The  demand  for  all  their  products 
has  been  great,  fince  the  peace,  and  the  price  has 
continued  high  in  proportion.  The  Weft  Indians 
have  not  fo  much  to  fear  from  the  threats  of  the 
United  States  :  For,  though  their  Congrefs  may 
pofiibly  refolve,  yet  their  citizens  will  continue 
even  afterwards  to  fmuggle,  as  they  formerly  did  : 
They  fmuggled  Britilh  manufa6lures,  from  Hol- 
land and  New-York,  contrary  to  the  fevereft  pro- 
hibition, during  a  rancorous  war  :  They  now 
fmucrale  their  flour  into  the  Havannah,  in  the   face 

Do  ' 

of  imprifonment  and  death.  For  the  fugar,  nio- 
laffes.  and  other  We-  India  produds,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  find  adequate  markets,  by  means  of 
the  vaft  circle  of  the  Britifli  trade  with  the  world. 
And  thus  much  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
■which  the  Weft-Indies  have  been  hitherto  aftefted, 
or  are  likely  to  be  affefted,  by  the  recent  regula- 
tions of  the  Privy  Council  *. 

The  inconvcniencies,  which  neceflfarily  arife 
from  fudden  changes  in  the  political  orconomy  of 
fuch  a  nation  ns  Britain,  whofe  aff^airs  become 
daily  more  complex,  from  the  clafli  of  diff^erent  in- 
terefts,    ought  to  be  regarded    with   anxiety  and 

prevented 

*  The  Cuftom-houfe  books  evince,  that  there  has  been  a 
vaft  export  of  Rum  from  the  Britilh  Wcrt-Indies,  during  the 
year  1784,  to  the  American  States,  and  an  unexampled  quan- 
tity to  our  remaining  Colonies. 
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revented  with  cave.  With  what  dread  was  the 
threatened  annihilation  of  our  American  tiaJ^  by 
the  Congrefs,  in  1774,  viewed  by  the  boldeft  of 
our  Statefmen,  who  thought  they  fa^^  the  whole 
manufacturers  of  England  already  arrived  at  White- 
hall. Yet,  never  did  an  event,  which  threatened 
fuch  devaftations  in  its  courfe,  pafs  away  with  fo 
little  mifchief  and  fo  much  filence,  becauie  its  ef- 
fe6ts  were  unfelt.  And  in  proportion  as  it  added 
to  our  ftock  of  experience,  it  confeired  many  bene- 
fits on  the  nation,  which  that  memorable  meafure 
was  intended  to  convulfe.  But,  though  we  have  thus 
acquired  an  indubitable  privilege  to  be  confident, 
we  can  have  no  reafon  to  relinquilh  our  prudence 
and  our  caution.  It  is  impoffible  to  forelee  all  the 
commercial  difficulties,  which  may  ftill  arife,  though 
none  have  been  hitherto  felt,  from  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States.  And  it  is  furely  wife, 
though  experience  hath  taughi  us  to  think  little  of 
American  threats,  to  enquire  what  confequences, 
either  good  or  evil,  would  refult  to  the  general 
commerce  and  navigation  of  Britain,  from  the  ad- 
miffion  of  American  fliips  into  the  BjiLilh  Well- 
Indies. 

Great-Britain  from  a  regard  to  her  fafety  has 
long  excluded  the  (hips  of  aliens  from  carrying  on 
her  trade  from  port  to  port,  on  her  fhoies,  and 
from  Britain  to  Guernfey,  and  to  the  other  circum- 
jacent iflands.  The  coafl:-tradc,  next  to  our  in- 
ternal traffic,  merits  the  greatefl  encouragement, 
bccaufe  the  failors  employed  in  it  are  moft  within 
S  2  call, 
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call^  by  llieir  returning  mofl  frequently  into  do- 
meflic  harbours.  And  owing  to  the  exclufion  of 
foreigners,  the  Qiips,  which  were  employed  before 
in  the  coajl  trade,  were  to  the  fliips  engaged  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  England,  as  220,000  tons  are 
'o  335>ooo,  exclufive  of  repeated  voyages.  If  the 
fhores  of  the  Britifh  Wefl-Indies  may  be  regarded 
as  the  coafls  of  the  empire,  though  not  of  the 
realm,  their  navigation  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
within  the  meaning,  if  not  within  the  letter  of  the 
law.  And  the  admiffion  of  the  American  veifels, 
either  great  or  fmall,  into  the  Wed:  India  ports 
would  amount,  in  efFeft,  to  the  impolicy  of  allow- 
ing the  Dutch  to  carry  coals  from  NewcaiUe  to 
London. 

The  reo-ulation  of  the  Statute  of  Charles  II  *. 
whereby  alien  fliips  were  excluded  from  the  trade 
of  our  coafls,  arofe  from  three  eilential  principles  ; 
ifr.  It  preferved  the  profit  of  freights  to  the  na- 
tion individually  ;  2dly.  By  forming  a  nurfcry  of 
feamen  it  contributed  to  the  fafety  of  the  people 
colleflively  ; — jdly.  By  preventing  aliens  from 
knowing  accurately  our  harbours  and  our  bays 
with  the  flioals  and  the  rocks,  which  obftrud  the 
approach  of  an  unfkilful  enemy,  this  circumftance 
alone  contributes  to  augment  the  thoufand  advan- 
tages, which  refult  in  war,  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  foe.     Of  all  thefe  in  their  order,  as  they  each 

apply 

•  12  Cha.  II.  Chap.   18.    Sec.  6.     But,  this  falutary  re- 
£ulation  was  firft  eftabliflicd  by  5  Eliz,  Chip.  5.  Sec,  8. 
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apply  to  the  admiffion  of  the  American  vefifcls  into 
ihe  Biitifh  Weft  Indies. 

ift.  Tlie  profit  of  freights  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  Britain  than  the  mines  of  Potoft  are 
to  ^pain,  becaufe  the  one  flrengthens,  while  the 
others  enfeeble  the  unhappy  nalion  to  which  they 
belong.  Whence  may  we  infer  of  how  much  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  preferve  and  extend  the  navigation 
of  the  Wefl- Indies,  which,  from  the  bulkinefs  of 
their  produ6is,  tliat  we  bring  borne,  and  their  fup- 
plies  that  we  Tend  out,  employ  manv  lliips.  There 
weie  engaged  in  the  traffic  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Kritilh  Well-Indies,  immediately 
preceding  the  revolt,  no  fewer  than  1610  veflels 
(including  lepeated  entries)  which  bore  115,634 
tons:  which  were  navigated  by  9718  men;  and 
which  tranfportcd  the  vafi:  American  cargo  of  the 
value  of  half  a  million:  And  this  intercourfe  the 
Weft  India  Committee  aftiire  us,  '•  was  carried  on 
almoft  ^vholly  in  American  bottoms." 

Ingenious  men  have  calculated  the  value  of  thefe 
freights  in  vaiious  ways :  Say  they,  lumber,  being 
of  little  worth,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  and  oc- 
cupying tv\o  thirds  of  the  tonnage  outwards,  was 
caniedalthe  high  rate  of  a  hundred  per  cenL  on 
the  original  coft,  while  the  freight  of  pit-viHon?, 
cumbcrlome  as  they  are,  amounted  to  nearly  as 
much.  The  Weft-India  Committee  confirm  this 
calculation,  by  remarking,  "  that  the  American  vef- 
fels  brought  their  bulky  commodities  to  our  con- 
fumption    at  perhaps  the  cheapcft   rate    poftiblc, 

but 
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but  ftill  the  expence  of  its  trmfportation  exceeded  its 
original  value"  Yet,  it  is  piopofed,  as  a  mode  of 
calculation,  more  accurate  and  fpecific,  to  allow 
45  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  outward  cargo  of 
£.  500,000,  including  the  accuflomed  charges  of 
wages,  intereft,  tear,  and  wear,  and  provifions, 
and  then  the  freight  would  amount  to  £.  225,000  : 
to  charge  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  inward 
cargo  to  the  United  States,  amounting  to  ;/[. 400,000, 
and  the  freight  inwards  would  be  £.  20,000 : 
And  the  whole  profits  on  the  outward  and  inv/ard 
freights  mufl  neceffarily  be  £".245,000.  The  fame 
ingenious  men  moreover  infill  from  aftual  trial, 
that  were  the  freights  calculated  upon  the  tonnage 
in  the  accuftomed  mode,  the  dedudion  would  give 
nearly  the  fame  fum.  If  the  value  of  thefe  freights 
Ihould  amount  to  nearly  £.  245,000,  it  cannot 
furely  admit  of  a  queftion,  whether  fo  hrge  an 
vearly  profit  ought  to  be  relinquifhed  to  aliens,  or 
prefcrved  to  fubjc61s  :  In  the  one  cafe  it  would 
augment  the  wealth  of  our  aftive  rivals  :  in  the 
other  it  would  iwell  the  flocks  of  our  own  mer- 
chants. 

If  contrary  to  our  genuine  interefts  we  (liould 
however  allow  the  American  citizens  the  freights 
amounting  thus  to  ^.245,000  a  year,  they  would 
ravry  off  that  confiderable  fum  in  bullion,  finre 
the  balance  on  the  general  payments  is  much  in 
their  favour  :  If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  freights 
fliould  be  paid  to  Briti'h  fliip  owners  they  would 
naturally  inveft  the  amount  in  trade,  by  purchafing 

the 
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the  produfls  of  the  country.  Were  the  American 
veffds  admitted,  the  American  citizens  would  not 
only  carry  ofF  the  freights  in  bullion,  but,  they 
would  gain  the  profit  on  the  cargo:  By  excluding 
our  rivals,  Britifii  fubje6ls,  who  fuftain  the  Britifti 
Government,  will  naturally  gain  both,  with  the 
faflorage  and  other  profits.  If  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  nation  fhould  decide,  (and  it  generally  decides 
right  at  laft)  that  Britifh  veffels  ftiall  alone  carry 
on  that  extenfive  trade,  it  muft  confequently  follow, 
that  a  proportional  quantity  of  fhipping  mufl:  al- 
ways be  found.  The  amount  of  that  fupply  we 
may  determine  from  the  fubjoined  "  Account  of 
the  number  of  veflels,  their  tonnage  and  men, 
which  were  employed  in  trading  between  the  re- 
volted Colonies,  and  the  Britifh  Weft-Indies,  ac- 
cording to  a  three  years  average,  ending  with  1773, 
and  rating  each  veflfel  biit  once  every  year:" 

Ships.     Tons.     Men. 
Employed  in  the  trade,  be- 
tween the  American  States 

and  the  Britifh  Weft-In- 

d'es  —  533      38,544     3339 

To  which  may  be  properly 

added  one  half  for  other 

American-owned    veffels, 

which  were  employed  in 

the  Honduras,  and  other 

brandies    of   Weft-India 

trade  —  266     19,272     1669 


799     57.816     500s 
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Great  as  this  number  of  fhips  is  it  has  been 
fliewn,  that  BiiLain  can  furnifh  them  ;  and  that 
Britain  ought,  in  good  policy,  to  build  them.  Of 
the  fagacious  a^conomy  of  Holland,  which  imports 
the  materials  of  fliip  building,  it  is  faid,  that  were 
the  innumerable  buires,  which  are  annually  em- 
ployed in  fifiiing,  to  return  without  any  fucrefs, 
the  community  would  be  greatly  benefitted,  by 
the  gains  that  had  accrued  to  the  numerous  claHes, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  original  outfit.  But, 
certain  it  is,  that  were  the  freights  of  the  before- 
mentioned  veflfels  to  yield  no  gain  to  the  traders,  the 
landowners  of  Britain  would  derive  no  lels  advantage 
from  the  fale  of  their  timber  than  from  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  various  workmen,  who  muit  be 
necellarily  engaged  in  the  fitting  of  fhips :  While 
the  land  owners  are  thus  benefitted,  by  furnifhing 
materials  and  food,  the  manufadlurers  of  cloth  will 
derive  as  great  profit  from  fupplying  the  fame 
ivorkmen  with  raiment.  It  was  owing  to  thefe 
confiderations,  that  Sir  Jofiah  Child  remarked  up- 
wards of  a  century  ago  :  "  Where  much  fliipping 
•'  is  employed,  whatever  becorres  of  the  merchant, 
"  who  drives  the  trade,  multitudes  of  people  will 
*'  be  certain  gainers ;  as  his  MajeOy  and  his  offi- 
*'  cers  of  cuflom,  befides,  fliipwrights,  butchers, 
*'  brewers,  bakers,  rope-makers,  porters,  feamen, 
"  manufaflurers,  carmen,  lightermen,  and  all 
*'  other  artificers,  who  depend  on  trade  and  fhip- 
*'  ping;  -which  indeed,  more  or  kjs,  the  xiho'c  king- 
*'  dom  dolh." 

Of 
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Of  the  feven  hundred  fliips,  (to  write  in  round 
numbers)    which  were  requifite  to   tranfport  the 
Wcfl;  India  produfts  to  Britain,  we  have   feen  one 
half  of  them  failing  thither  without  a  freight.     It 
is  now  apparent,   that  the  late  regulations   have 
given  the    fame   Ibips    two  chances   for  freighti, 
where  they  had  not  formerly  one  :    ift.  The  ex- 
clufion  of  the  American  fhips  will  furnifli  them 
with  direft  loadings  of  lumber  and  provilions  for 
the   Britilh  Weft  Indies;    2dly,  The  own«rs  may 
carry  a  cargo  of  dry  goods  (as  the  finer  manufac- 
tures are  called)  for  the  ports  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  may  tranfport  thence  a  loading  of  lumber  and 
provifions :  This  operation  would  form  a  circuitous 
voyage,  which  of  all  others,  are  the  moft  profit- 
able, becaufe  fomething  is  gained  by  every  loading. 
It  is  apparent  how  much  the  export  of  our  manu- 
fadlures  would  be  thus   promoted,    by   carrying 
ihcm  at  the  fmalleft  poflible  freight :  Britifh  veflels 
have  atlually  entered  into  competition  with  the 
American,  fmce  the  peace,  in  this  bulinefs,  and 
even  carried  away  the  cargoes  from   them,    by 
under-bidding  them  on  'Change.     3dly,    If  the 
Congrefs   Ihould   prohibit,    or  obftruft,  this  cir- 
cuitous tranfportation,    Britifh  fhips   would   not- 
withftanding  have  one  option  more,    while  the 
American  (hips  are  excluded  from  the  Weft  India 
ports :    they   might  call  at  Corke  for  faked  pro- 
vifions ;  they  might  touch  on  the  Barbary  coaft  for 
mules  and  Ihecp;  they  might  vifit  the  Cape  de 
T  Verd's 
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Verd's  for  corn  and  cattle:  And  they  might  in 
fuperaddition  cany  a  cargo  to  Gibrahar,  or  the 
Streights,  to  Portugal,  or  the  Canaries.  All  this 
is  pofTible;  and  all  this  by  proper  management 
might  be  made  extremely  gainful,  v;ere  the 
minuteijcfs  of  our  diligence  equal  to  the  great  ex- 
tent of  our  capitals.  In  this  manner  would  the 
community  be  benefitted  by  the  profits  of  freights, 
"ivith  the  attendant  factorage ;  which,  by  adding 
gradually  accumulation  to  accumulation,  imper- 
ceptibly fwells  the  commercial  flocks  of  the 
kingdom. 

But,  to  thefe  falutary  meafures  it  has  been  flout- 
ly  obje6led  by  the  Weft  India  Committee,  that  the 
vellels  ufually  employed  in  that  traffic  are  too  large 
and  come  too  feldom ;  fo  that  their  operations 
would  produce  either  an  overftock,  by  the  quantity 
which  they  commonly  bring,  or  a  famine,  by  the 
delay  of  their  arrival:  And  to  avoid  thefe  difficul- 
ties, great  in  appearance,  though  none  in  reality, 
it  is  propofed  to  admit  the  American  veffels  of  the 
fmalkr  fize,  carrying  fifty  tons  and  under.  But, 
if  the  frequent  return  of  little  fhips  are  as  effential 
to  the  domcflic  fupply  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies* 
as  pedlars  are  to  Poland,  they  ought  to  look  for 
fubftitutes  if  they  cannot  get  the  principals  And 
he  who  diligently  enquires  feldom  miftes  his  ge- 
nuine objeft.  The  Eermudeans  are  the  Dutch  of 
the  American  world,  who  fetch  from  the  North 
what  the  Souih  may  require,  and  who  carry   the 

luxuries 
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luxuries  of  the  South  to  gratify  the  palates  of  the 
North.  They  were  engaged  in  this  gainful  bufi- 
nefs  by  their  (ituation,  placed  as  they  happily  arc 
in  the  center,  between  the  American  Continent 
and  the  American  Iflands;  and  they  were  driven 
to  it  by  their  neccfTities,  fettled  as  they  are  on  a 
barren  rock,  which  diligence  alone  can  fru6lify. 
At  rlie  commencement  of  the  late  civil  war,  the 
Bermudeans  annually  employed  in  the  Weft  India 
trade  upwards  of  one  hundred  quick  failing 
floops,  which  carried  about  four  thoufand  tons  *  : 
And  of  thefe  admirable  veflels  they  were  accuttom- 
ed  to  build  every  year  from  forty-five  to  fifty  of 
the  cedars,  which  fpring  up  luxurianily  amid  a 
wade  of  rocks.  In  thefe  veiTels  the  Bermudems 
ufed  formerly  to  fend  the  Well-Indits,  Britifli  and 
foreign,  the  following  commodities,  wherever 
they  niay  have  found  them -j. 

Provisions, 

Of  Indian  corn         —         B,^co  buQiels. 
Yams       —  —  16,880  lbs. 

Pei.le  and  beans        —  600  bufhels. 

Rice         —  —      15.7-0  b.i  rels. 

Onions       —         —     151,000  ro^-es. 
Poultry        ' —  —  741   dozen. 


T  2  Lumber, 

*  Infpeftor  General's  Borlcj. 
f  lafpedor  General's  Books, 
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LUMBEK. 

Of  oak  boards  and  plank      S^S^o  feet. 
Pine  ditto         —  152,653  do. 

Clapboards  —         3>i70  no* 

Hoops         • —         —       2,300  no. 
Shingles  —  229,000  no. 

Staves     —  —        28  900  no. 

The  Bermudeans,  fince  the  peace,  have  engaged 
once  more  in  this  beneficial  bufinefs,  with  the  at- 
tention and  diligence  of  traders,  who  are  obliged 
to  follow  an  ceconomical  commerce:  And  the 
Bermudeans  have  already  gained,  in  exaft  pro- 
portion to  the  greatncfs  of  their  eflforts.  Let  not 
the  Weft  Indians,  while  wallowing  in  wealth,  deride 
the  fervices  and  aid  of  thofe  litde  men,  who  being 
fubjeds,  at  leaft  as  quiet  and  ftill  more  a6live, 
merit  equal  prote£lion. 

Bermudas  derives  an  importance  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  which  has  not  been  hitherto  underftood ;  and 
it  now  demands  an  attention  to  its  fecurity,  in 
war,  that  before  the  Colonial  revolt  it  did  not  re- 
quire. 

2dly.  From  the  foregoing  detail  it  is  fufficiently 
evident  what  a  fruitful  nurfery  for  (hip-wrights, 
and  mariners,  and  coopers,  the  enjoyment  of 
many  freights  will  always  furnifti  the  public.  And 
nothing  can  be  added,  to  what  Sir  JoCah  Child 
has  fo  fenfibly  faid  :  "  This  Kingdom  being  an 
*'  ifland,  it  is  our  intereft,  as  well  for   our  pre- 

"  fervation. 
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*'  fervatlon,  as  our  profit,  not  only  to  have  many 
*'  feamen,  but  to  have  them,  as  much  as  viay  be  with" 
*'  in  call,  in  a  time  of  danger. ^^ 

3dly.  The  free  admiflion  of  the  American  na- 
vigators into  the  Well-India  ports,  by  giving  them 
accurate  knowledge,  would  bring  Vv'ith  it  no  flight 
danger  to  the  community,  or  fmall  inconvenience 
to  our  commerce.  We  all  remember  what  advan- 
tages it  gave  the  Americans  in  fupporting  their 
revolt,  that  they  were  perfeflly  acquainted  with 
our  European  and  Weit-Indian  coafts  j  that  they 
fpoke  the  fame  language  ;  and  that  their  perfons 
and  drefs  were  nearly  alike.  To  allow  them  to 
retain  that  knowledge,  while  it  is  dangerous  to  us, 
can  never  be  right.  During  peace  they  would  in- 
veigle the  Britifh  Seamen  into  the  American  fer- 
vice.  During  war  they  would  furnifli  our  ene- 
mies with  pilots  for  every  hoftile  invafion.  Ac- 
quainted with  every  ifland  and  with  every  harbour, 
and  fpeaking  the  fame  dialedl:,  the  American  na- 
vigators, with  the  morality  of  feamen,  would  one 
day  enter  the  Well-India  ports  as  friendly  traders ; 
the  next  they  would  land  on  the  coafl  as  depre- 
datory plunderers  :  By  the  firfl  operation  they 
would  di (cover  the  weaknefs  of  the  land  :  By  the 
fecond  the)'  would  carry  aivay  the  Negoes  from 
the  fields,  and  cut  the  ihips  from  tlie  Bays.  Not 
content  with  plunder  by  land,  the  American 
privateers  would  prowl  airong  the  flioals  of  the 
Bahamas,  for  rhe  Well-India  traders,  who,  as 
they  returned  through  the  neighbouring  iireights, 

might 
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might  be  difperfed  by  florm.  or  might  be  un- 
convoyed  by  accident.  From  fuch  a  Rare  of  things 
the  danger  to  the  Wefl;  Indian  planters,  and  in- 
convenience to  the  Britiih  (hip  owners  are  manifeft. 
But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  calculate  the  additional  pre- 
miums, which  the  infurers  would  afk  to  fave  harm- 
Icfs  the  unfortunate  trader,  during  a  war  of  trea- 
chery, as  well  as  of  force. 

Nor  are  thefe  all  the  difadvantages  that  would 
unavoidably  relult  to  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  Britiih  empire,  by  admitting  the  American 
navigators  into  the  Weft- India  ports.  The  Weft- 
Indians  loudly  clamoured  in  1731,  "  That  the 
'*  Northern  Colonifts  carried  awav  confiderable 
"  quantities  of  caQi  to  th^  French  Iflands,  where- 
"  with  they  bought  rum,  fugar,  and  molaffes." 
That  this  complaint  was  founded  we  may  fuppofe, 
from  its  being  always  continued.  1  he  French 
(hen  were  fupplied  with  bullion,  which  ought  to 
have  been  remitted  to  Britain,  in  payment  of  debts. 
That  caQi  was  often  carried  to  the  continental 
colonies  is  a  fa6l,  which  may  be  proved,  by  the 
direft  evidence  of  the  Infpedlor  General's  books: 
And  the  truth  is  confirmed,  by  the  (late  of  the 
balance  of  trade  between  them.  The  value  of 
the  annual  cargo,  uhich  was  ufually  fent  by  the 
revolted  Colonics  to  the  Britiih  Weft- Indies 
amounted,  according  to  a  three  years  average, 
t  lading  with  1773,  to  £^.500,000;  the  Well- 
Ii.dia  produds,  which  were  carried  away  in  re- 
turn, 
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turn,  amounted  at  ;^.  400,00a;  and  the  freights  to 
Z'. 245,000,  befides  their  profits.  Hence,  the 
balance  of  trade  between  them  rofe  to  /. 3 45,000. 
This  is  not  a  fmall  fum  to  be  carried  off  from  the 
Britifh  dominions ;  and  which  would  have  been 
otherwife  tranfmitted  to  Britain,  perhaps  in  liqui- 
dation of  balances.  Were  there  j£^-345,ooo  yearly- 
imported  in  bullion,  this  influx  would  probably 
be  fufficient  to  feed  the  ftream  of  our  circula- 
tion ;  which,  like  the  flow  of  our  Thames,  ought 

to  run — 

*'  Gentle,  yet  not  dull  ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full.'* 

The  vafl  concatenation  of  payments,  public  as 
weU  as  private,  depends  on  the  fulnefs  and  flow  of 
that  circulation.  The  profperity  of  our  manu- 
fa6lures  and  trade  ;  the  invigoration  of  our  credit, 
eflentially  depend  on  the  pun£luality  of  thefe  pay- 
ments. The  induflrious  clafTes  are  all  enabled  by 
manufafturc,  and  traffic,  and  confidence,  to  accu- 
mulate favings,  (and  their  accumulations  have  lon^- 
fupported  the  pillars  of  the  State)  which  gradually 
augment  the  commercial  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
And  in  this  manner  is  it  of  the  greatell  confe- 
quence  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  empire  to 
exclude  the  American  vefifels  from  the  Weft  India 
ports. 

Of  a  fubjea,  thus  intereflinor,  becaufe  our  fafetv 
and  our  opulence  are  both  involved  in  its  difcuflion, 
let  us  take  another  view.  To  thofc  who  delight  in 
tracing  the   varieties  of  human  charaaer,    or  in 

marking 
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marking  the  minute  occurrences  of  human  tranf- 
aflions,  nothing  has  ever  appeared  more  ftriking, 
or  unaccountable,  than  the  difference,  in  pohcy 
and  fuccefs,  between  the  Britiili   Weft-Indies  and 
the  French.     The  Britifh  were  bred  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  ;  the  French  were  reared  in  the  fchool  of 
misfortune  :  The  fiifl;  were  gratified  with  a  govern- 
ment of  freedom  and  indulgence;  the  fecond  were 
ruled  by  a  fyftem  of  regulations  and  rigor.     The 
French  planter  entered  the  WeR-India  world  with 
feeble  efforts,  becaufe  he  was  depreffed  by  penury; 
he  gradually  added  to  his  little  flock  by   his  care  ; 
his  attentive  profits,  liowever  fmall   in   the  begin- 
ning, added  accumulation  to  accumulation  ;  which 
enabled  the  careful  cultivator  to  convert  a  planta- 
tion of  coffee,  that  required  few  hands,   into  a 
larger  one:  And  in  this  manner,  the  French  Wefl- 
Indies  rofe  up  with  a  rapidity  and  vigour,  which 
aflonifhed  the  inattentive  and  ignorant ;  while  the 
Britidi  Wefl-Indians,  who  formed  a  charafter  the 
direft  reverfe  of  the  French,  were  conflantly   alk- 
ing    protedion     and    encouragement    from     the 
mother  country.     Put,  it  is  impoffible  to  fupport 
the  indolent  and  carelefs,  the  proud  and  the  mag- 
nificent, who  began  the  world  perhaps   with   bor- 
rowed money,  on  ufurious  intereft.     The    French 
planters  found  capitals  in   their  own   refources  : 
The  Britilh  found  capitals  in  England.     And  the 
Britifh  Weft- Indians  have  been  at  all  times  greatly 
indebted  to  Britain  for  the  money,  which   fettled 
and  improved  their  fugar- works,  and  which  though 

with- 
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withdrawn  from  produflive  occupations  at  home, 
could  not  be  eafily  brought  back  from  abroad. 
Fifty  million  are  now  faid  to  be  employed  in  the 
Weft-India  eftates  :  But,  if  that  vaft  fum,  or  even 
the  half  of  it,  could  at  this  moment  be  invefted  in 
domeftic  employments,  how  much  more  would  it 
promote  the  commercial  profperity  of  Britain. 
To  recover  debts  in  our  colonies  has  been  always 
a  difficult  meafure,  which  fometimes  attraded  our 
legiflative  care,  though  without  fuccefs.  And  to  ad- 
mit the  Americans  into  the  Weft-India  ports  is  to 
augment  a  deplorable  evil,  by  enabling  the  planters 
to  fend  thofe  produ6ts  to  the  American  States, 
which  ought  to  have  been  tranfmitted  to  Britain, 
in  part  of  payment  of  the  intereft  and  principal  of 
their  Britifti  Debts. 

Of  thefe  engaging   topicks  let  us  take  a  parting 
view.      The   New  Englanders  have  long  grown 
rich,  by   pradifing  a  pedling  trade  with   the   re- 
volted Colonies,  and  with  the  Weft  India  Ifland.s. 
The  mifcellaneous  cargoes,  wherewith  they  fup- 
plied  the  American  world,  were  compofed  of  the 
\'arious   petty  articles,   which   a   difperfed   people 
cannot  eafily  want,  yet  cannot  readily  fetch.     If 
the    American   navigators   are   admitted   into    the 
Weft- India  ports,  the  New  Englanders  will  extend 
this    gainful    traffic,    and    the    other    American 
Traders,  invited  by  their  gains,  will  follow   their 
fuccefsful  example.     The   free  intercourfe  which 
they  now  have  with  France,  Holland,  and  Ham- 
burgh, not  only  in  their  own   fljips,  but,  thole 

U    .  of 
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of  foieigners,  will  greatly  facilitate  that  traffic. 
Thus  the  Ameiican  citizens  will  fupply  the  Weft- 
India  planters  with  the  filks  of  France,  with  the 
groceries  of  Kolland,  and  with  the  linens  of  Ger- 
many, in  oppoHtion  to  the  maiiufadlures  of  Bri- 
tain, to  whom  they  are  in  this  view  of  the  fubjeft, 
the  moft  dangerous  rivals.  The  Britifh  woollens 
are  unfuitable  to  the  fukimcfs  of  the  Weft-India 
climate,  and  the^Britifli  linens  and  cottons  will  be 
reje61ed  for  the  cheaper  linens  of  Germany,  and 
the  more  fliewy  fabricks  of  France.  Intereft  will 
in  this  manner  concur  with  vanity  to  fupport  the 
fmuggler  againft  the  preventive  officer.  And  in 
this  manner  will  the  manufactures  of  Britain  be  de- 
prefiTcd,  and  the  morals  of  the  planters  corrupted, 
while  the  falutary  objeft  of  colonization  will  be 
circumvented,  if  not  deftroycd. 

Havins  thus  introduced  rivals  to  our  clomeRic 
manuf^idlurcs,  the  American  traders  would  ere 
long  equally  interrupt  our  Eaft-India  commerce. 
They  have  lately  fent  a  vefftl  from  Philadelphia  to 
China.  And  having  thus  made  a  beginning,  they 
ujll  be  carried  forward  in  their  enterprizing  pro- 
rrefs,  by  the  markets  \\hich  they  will  find  in  the 
Weft- Indies,  in  oppofition  to  the  more  expenlive 
fupplies  of  our  own  Eaft- India  Company.  "  To 
•'  wink  at  fuch  proceedings,  fiid  Doctor  D'Ave- 
"  nan',  in  1C98,  has  been  lately  the  pradice  of 
"  corrupt  Governors  ;  and  if  fpcedy  care  be  not 
"  taken,  ihefe  abufes  will  grow  too  inveterate,  or 
"  106  tig  for  coneclion.     So   that  in   procefs  of 

'  '■'  time, 
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*'  time,  thefe  colonies  (if  they  fall  into  the  prac- 
*'  tice  of  trading  independently  of  England)  may 
"  ereft  themfelves  into  independent  common- 
"  wealths,  or  piratical  focieties,  which  at  lafl  we 
**  (hall  not  be  able  to  maflcr ;  by  which  means 
"  the  plantations  that  are  now  a  main  branch  of 
"  our  wealth,  may  become  a  ftrength  to  be  turned 
"  againfl  us."  And  in  the  various  ways  before- 
mentioned  would  the  commerce  and  navigaliori 
of  Britain  be  injured,  nearly  iu  the  proportion, 
wherein  the  American  veflels  fhould  be  admitted 
to  traffic  in  the  Well-India  portj. 

§.  4.  The  attentive  reader  having  thus  feeu 
the  channel  of  our  American  trade  freed  from 
every  obftruttion,  and  fuch  falutary  regulations 
eftablifhed,  as  require  few  amendments,  is  at 
length  impatient  to  know,  what  neccHity  there  is 
for  a  commercial  treaty  wtth  the  United  wStatcs,  or 
what  advantages  it  would  bring  to  Great-Britain, 
were  it  already  agreed  on.  And  it  is  therefore 
propofed  to  anfwer  qucftions,  which  involve  our 
don)eftic  quiet  and  foreign  intercfts,  by  a  very 
fliort  dilcuITion. 

The  origin  of  commerce  rrny  be  traced  uo  to 
that  mofl  early  epoch,  the  introdu6lion  of  propjrty 
among  mankind.  When  the  individual  ..2s  al- 
lowed to  appropriate,  what  fupplied  his  wji  . .,  or 
promoted  his  convenience,  he  acquired  a-xK^ht, 
that  could  not  be  diveP-cd,  without  his  confcut, . 
which  introduced  trade,  or  by  force,  thai:  pave 
rife  to  war.  In  this  manner  men,  from  Ouleivino- 
U   2  each 
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each  other's  needs,  and  refpefling  the  poITcflions  of 
eacli,  learned  the  arts  of  mutual  commutation,  by 
finding  an  equivalent,  which  by  an  eafy  progrefs 
fettled  into  traffic  with  all  its  varieties.  Freedom 
is  eflential  to  commerce,  becaufe  confent  is  al- 
ways implied  :  When  compulfion  is  introduced 
warfare  in  the  fame  moment  begins.  Yet,  the 
liberty  of  all  mull  neceffarily  arife  from  the  re- 
Ilraint,  which  is  impofed  on  the  appetites  of  each, 
as  it  is  the  clafh  of  many  wills,  that  produces 
anarchy,  the  worft  foe  of  freedom.  And  hence 
we  may  infer  the  truth  of  the  celebrated  pofition 
of  Montefquieu,  that  the  conftraint  of  the  mer- 
chant is  not  the  conftraint  of  trade. 

The  aGTociation  of  many  individuals,  to  regard 
each  others  rights,  and  to  redrefs  each  others 
wrongs,  formed  a  community.  The  various  mo- 
difications of  mens  paflions,  their  likes  and  dif- 
likes,  gave  rife  to  many  communities.  But,  as 
the  compatls,  which  bound  the  alTociators  toge- 
ther, no  further  rcftrained  mens  previous  privi^- 
leges,  than  was  eflential  to  the  being  and  end  of 
the  compaft,  it  neceflarily  followed,  that  the  com- 
munity colledively  enjoyed  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals feparately.  Societies  learned  ere  long,  that 
they  too  had  wants,  which  could  only  be  fatisfied, 
by  fending  equivalents  to  circumjacent  tribes.  And 
hence  arofe  the  commerce,  between  neighbourmg 
communities,  and  by  means  of  navigation,  be- 
tween the  moft  diftant  ones.  In  this  new  com- 
munication, the  fame  liberty  of  choice,  and  the 

fame 
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Came  reflralnt  of  appetite  prevailed,  as  there  had 
exifted  in  the  traffic  of  individuals.  Hence,  though 
every  (late  had  a  right  to  communicate  its  wants 
and  to  offer  its  equivalents  for  the  fupply  of  them, 
yet  eveiy  other  body  of  nien  poffefled  the  fame 
privilege  of  judging  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
thefe  equivalents,  by  fetting  a  higher  price  on  its 
furplus  produils,  which  it  may  even  refufe  to  fell, 
when  the  buyer  ads  unreafcnably. 

From  thefe  fimple  principles  the  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations  have  jultly  inferred,  that  the  light 
of  trading  with  a  foreign  country  is  a  ngut,  necel- 
farily  imperfed,  fince  the  one  party  has  uie  fame 
privilege  to  determine  for  itfeif,  whetncr  fuch 
a  commerce  would  be  detrimental,  as  the  other  iiadi 
to  offer  its  equivalents,  adopting  leafi  n  as  the 
guide,  becaufe  nothing  which  is  unrealonable  can 
ever  be  right.  But,  every  fociety  being  obliged, 
iays  Vattel,  to  trade  with  others,  only  as  far  as  it 
can  without  being  wanting  cO  itfeif,  the  fuccefs  of 
the  tranfadion  will  always  depend  on  the  judg- 
ment which  each  State  (hall  form  of  what  it  caii 
and  ought  to  do  in  p-ariicuiar  cafes  :  The  fjeedom 
of  trade  depending  generally  on  the  judgment  of 
the  two  parties  muit  be  always  unctuain,  and  the 
right  of  commerce  mull  conlequentiy  be  ever  iin- 
perftft.  Upon  the  loiegoing  grounds  were  coirtr 
mercial  ireaiics  in  trod  need  among  mankind,  in  or- 
der to  feci  le  a  conilant  rale  and  pun6lual  tranl- 
a^ions,  which  could  no  longer  be  bioken  or  va- 
l[ied,  without  incuning  the  blame  of  infringing  a 

cotnpatl. 
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compaft,  that  both  parties  bad  voluntarily  formed. 
Such  Js  the  fource  to  which  jurifts  trace  up  the 
origin  of  commercial  treaties,  which,  it  is  apparent, 
may  in  their  formations  narrow  the  general  right 
of  traffic,  and  may,  in  the  rcfuk  prove  difadvan- 
tageous  to  both  parties,  by  rehnquifliing  often 
more  tb-.n  had  been  gained,  and  by  fometimes 
creating  difputes  about  the  breach  of  ftipulations. 

Every  nation  having  thus  a  full  right  to  regulate 
its  own  commercial  affairs,  by  the  rule  of  what  is 
advantageous,  or  hurtful,  may  make  thofe  treaties 
of  commerce,  which  its  interefl  requires,  and  which 
implies  the  approbation  of  another,  or  it  may  re- 
gulate its  foreign,  as  well  as  domeftic,  trade,  by  its 
municipal  law,  which  is  founded  on  its  own  fenfe 
of  utility,  without  afking  the  world's  confent.  But 
that  regulation  alone  is  properly  faid  to  be  juft 
and  commendable,  which  is  formed  with  a  tender- 
nefs  for  the  wants  and  fupplicsof  mankind,  having 
a  regard  to  the  bounds  of  pofTibility,  and  the  rea- 
fonablcnefs  of  the  meafure.  And  hence  it  is  ap- 
parent, that  the  true  mode  of  judging  of  every  prof- 
fered treaty  is  its  falutarinefs,  or  dangers,  its  ufeful- 
fulncfs,  or  difadvantage. 

There  are  perfons  who  afk  for  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  American  States,  without  confider- 
ins  for  a  moment,  whether  it  would  be  hurtful  or 
convenient ;  and  without  inquiring,  how  far  our 
l.iws  have  already  eftablifhed  every  regulation 
which  our  interell  requires.  Writers  have  lubmit- 
Rd  to  the  world  flcetchcs   of  fuch  projecls  of  traffic, 

between 
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between  the  two  countries,  as  thev  thousrht  would 
be  the  mon;  beneficial  and  wife,  were  the  LegiQa- 
ture  to  ena6t  them  into  rules,  that  all  fhould  be  re- 
quired to  obey.  It  were  to  be  wiQied,  that  the 
lame  writers  had  publifhed  the  draught  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  American  States,  that  every 
one  might  have  examined  its  principles,  and  ap- 
proved or  condemned  its  ftipulations,  as  they  had 
flood  the  tell  of  ufefulnefs,  or  of  difadvantage. 

In  order  to  fupply  this  defeft,  let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  French  commercial  treaty  of  1778  with  the 
American  States,  and  the  Dutch  treaty  with  the 
fame  people,  had  been  offered  as  a  pattern  for  our 
acceptance,  we  fhould  difcover  by  no  very  minute 
examination  of  the  before  mentioned  treaties,  that 
we  have  already  granted  to  the  American  citizens, 
cither  by  the  treaty  which  adnutted  their  Indepen- 
dence, or  by  the  operation  of  our  laws,  more  fa- 
vourable terms  than  either  the  French  or  Dutch 
conceded  to  their  American  allies,  during  the  happy 
moment,  that  the  contra6ting  parties  were  fondcft 
of  each  other.  If  we  look  into  the  treaties  we 
fhall  fee  this  truth  in  a  very  flrong  light.  And  vvc 
Ihall  at  die  lame  time  difcover  how  far  a  commer- 
cial treaty  v.'ith  the  American  government  is  either 
necefl'ary,  or  would  be  advantageous. 

ThtiBriliQj,  Fiench,  and  Dutch  treaties  with  the 
American  States  are  founded  upon  limilar  prin- 
ciples. The  French  in  perfect  cqualiry  ;  the  Dutch 
in  reciprocal  ulility  ;  and  the  Britilh  in  liberal 
equity.     By  the  Fiench  and  Dutch  Treaties  it  wds 

mutuallv 
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mutually  agreed :  "    Not  to  grant  any  particular 
favour,  in  refpccl  of    commerce   and    navigation 
which    fhall    not  become  common  to   the  other.'* 
I'lom  this  Ilipulation,  which,  from  the  fimphcity  of 
its  language,   fets  all  conflru6lion    at  defiance,  it  is 
manifeft,  that  the  United  States  can  grant  to  Great 
Britain  no  fpecial  immunities,     whatever  price  Ihe 
might  be  willing  to   pay  for  (liem  :  They  cannot 
grant   to   Great  Britain  the  exclufive   privilege    of 
alone  fupplying  them  with  her  woollens  and  hard- 
ware,   in   confideration  of  our     admitting    their 
veflcis   into  the  ports  of   the  Britifli  Well-Indies, 
Such  excluijve  privileges  ought  not  to  be  accepted. 
Were  it  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  confer 
ihem,  becaufe  monopolies  arc  always   viewed  with 
jealoufy,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  feldom  en- 
joyed to  their  full  extent.     The  United  States  have 
therefore  no  boon   to  grant,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  equivalent  for  commercial  privileges, 
that  might  be  diiaJvantacreous  to  Biitain.     And  in 
conformity  to  this    realoning,  the   two  Common- 
wealths  of    America   and  the    Netherlands   have 
avowed,  as  the  bafis  of  their  Commercial  Treaty, 
•'  That  all    burdenfome   preferences  are  the  ufual 
fources    of    debate,    embarralTment,    and  difcon- 
tent.'* 

It  is  flipulated  by  Article  3,  4,  5,  of  the  French 
and  Article  2d  of  the  Dutch  Treat)' — "  That  tht 
people  of  the  Contratiing  Powers  fiiall  pay  no 
more,  or  greater  impofls,  in  the  ports  of  each  other 
than  the  moll  favoured  nations  pay,  and  (hill  enjoy 
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every  exemption  in  trade  and  navigation,  whether 
in  failing  from  port  to  port,  in  the  fame  country, 
or  in  navigating  thence  to  foreign  nations."  But, 
we  have  already  feen,  that  the  American  citizens, 
as  merchant  ftrangers,  are  entitled  by  our  laws  * 
to  the  privilege  of  paying  no  other  duties  at  our 
Cuftom-houfe,  than  denizens  pay  in  the  moft 
friendly  ports :  We  have  feen  too,  what  is  flill 
more  beneficial  to  them,  that  by  our  regulations, 
fince  the  peace,  the  American  States  are  freed  from 
payment  of  all  taxes  on  the  importation  of  their 
unmanufa6lured  produ6ls.  Whether  the  Com- 
mercial Treaties  with  France  and  the  Netherland?;, 
or  the  fpontaneous  regulations  of  Britain,  convey, 
in  this  refpeft,  the  greateft  exemptions  and  mod 
valuable  privileges  to  the  TJnited  States,  is  a  quef- 
tion  which  does  not  merit  an  anfwer.  France, 
indeed,  and  Holland,  have  allowed  the  American 
citizens,  as  they  allow  all  other  aliens,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  fuperior  duties  to  fubjecls  to  participate  in 
their  coaft  trade,  which  Britain  has  abfolutely  de- 
nied to  them,  as  Qie  had  long  denied  to  every 
other  alien.  A  regard  to  her  defence  and  fafety 
cQabliflied  this  ufeful  regulation.  And  the  refpecfc 
due  to  the  law  of  nations  forbids  any  foreign  power 
from  taking  umbrage  at  a  domeftic  meafure,  la 
prudent  in  its  origin  and  fo  falutary  in  its  confc- . 
quenccs. 

X  By 

•  From  9  Hen.  III.  ch.  9  ;  5  Hen.  IV.  ch.  7  ;  anJ  the 
12  Char.  II.  ch,  4.  requirei,  that  aliens  pall  be  bonrjlly 
entreated  as  to  tie  payment  of  taxes,  at  th?  CuHom-houfe. 
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By  the  9th  Article  of  the  French  Treaty,  th^ 
fhips  and  mariners  of  the  Contra6ling  Powers  were 
reftrained  from  fiiliing  in  any  of  the  havens,  creeks, 
roads,  coafls,  or  places  of  the  others,  under  the 
penalty  of  confifcation ;  and  the  United  States 
moreover  flipulated  not  to  molefl;  the  French  in 
fifhing  on  the  Banks  or  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
foundland. On  the  dtjiicate  fubjeSl  of  fifhing  the 
Dutch  were  cautioufly  filcnt.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  our  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  United  States, 
they  were  allowed  the  full  right  of  fifhing  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  fhores  of  Nova- 
Scotia  and  Labradore,  with  the  beneficial  freedom 
of  drying  their  filh  on  the  unoccupied  coalls  of 
both.  The  difference  then  to  the  United  States 
between  the  Eritifh  and  French  Treaties,  amounts 
to  this,  v.'htther  the  granting  or  refufing  of  a  favour, 
is  the  moft  advantageous  and  kind. 

The  drcit  d*auhaine  is  relinquifhed  by  France,  and 
the  right  of  difpofing  by  tellament  is  acknowledged 
by  Holland.  The  Dutch,  with  their  ufual  policy, 
have  allowed  liberty  of  confcience  and  of  fepulture. 
But  the  French  are  filent  on  thefe  fubjetls  of  re- 
ligious fcrupuiofity.  1  he  Dutch  thought  it  of 
importance  to  llipulate,  that  parties  may  employ 
their  own  fcttlors  or  attornies;  that  fbip-mallers 
maybe  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
may  load  and  unload  with  the  freedom  of  fubjedls. 
Were  a  Britifh  flatefman  to  boafl:  of  fuch  fiipula- 
lirms  as  thcfe  he  would  incite  the  ridicule  of  the 
\%)ts  without  infuring  the  approbation  of  the  grave. 

The 
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The  Jaw  of  England,  (as  we  have  already  fecn,) 
allows  every  alien  friend  to  difpofe  of  his  efFefts  by 
teftament,  or  preferves  them  for  his  next  of  kin. 
The  rights  of  confcience  have  been  at  length  re- 
cognized ;  and  have  been  happily  adopted  into  our 
liberal  fyftem.  The  melancholy  privilege  of  burial 
our  humanity  denies  neither  to  the  Jew,  the  Turk, 
nor  the  Infidel.  And  in  a  country  which  has 
been  honourably  denominated,  The  Land  of  Liberty, 
every  ilranger  may  exert  his  oun  diligence,  or  ule 
the  addrefs  of  an  agent,  or,  if  he  thinks  proper, 
engage  the  abilities  of  a  lawyer.  The  jurifpru- 
dence  of  the  United  States  fully  coincides  with  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  thefe  refpecls.  And 
by  all  thofe  flipulations  the  United  States  gained 
from  France  and  Holland,  who  were  not  exadly 
informed  of  American  ufage,  confiderable  im- 
munities, without  granting  fpecific  equivalents  : 
For,  the  mere  prote6lion  of  law,  which  cannot  be 
denied,  can  with  no  prop  iety  be  deemed  the 
communication  of  beneafs. 

\Ve  may  equally  apply  the  foregoing  remark"?  to 
the  various  ftipulations  oi  thefe  treaties  in  cafe-;  of 
ftiipwje:-!,  ;  and  in  the  proteClion  which  is  agreed  to 
be  given  to  fr.ips  when  purfued  by  pirates  ;  to  the 
option  which  is  allowed  the  owners  in  tl'e  breaking 
ef  bulk  *.  In  thcfc  unfortunate  cafes  of  fhipwreck, 
X  2  the 

*  Py  28  Ed.  Ur.  chip.  15.  ftc,  3.  and  2:-  I^  II.  ch.  4.  no 
fliips  (hall  be.c(ir,!';ained  to  come  i..to  ^"jH,  or  rcftrained  in 
felling  their  goods. 
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the  huiranity  of  the  law  of    England  has  adopted 
the   men-jorable   declaration    of   Constantine  : 
*'•  If  any  (hip  be  at  any  time   driven  on  Ihore  by 
temped  let  the  owner  have  it;  for   what  light  has 
my  Exchequer  in  another  man's  calamity,"     This 
fentiment,  fo  worthy  of  a  great  Prince,  has  been 
adopted  and  enforced  by   our  own   Jidward  I.  * 
The  zeal  of  our  Parliament  for  the  rights  of  human 
nature  hath  declared  him  at  felon,  who  (hall  plunder 
a  ftranded  fhip,   and  him,  who    with  greater  ma- 
lice, fhall  exhibit  falfe   lights  on   purpofe  to  bring 
navigators    into    danger :  And  thefe   declarations, 
equally  humane  as  wife,  are  little  more  than  the 
revival  of  the  virtuous  laws   of  Henry  II.  whom 
no  monarch  need  be  afraid  to  copy.     By  the  Sta- 
tute of  31  Henry  VI.  ch.  4.  which,  for  the  honour 
of  our  laws  remains  flill  unrepealed,  it  was  enabled, 
''  That  if  any  of  the  King's  fubjeQs  attempt,  or 
"  offend  upon  the  fea,    or  within  the  King's  obey- 
"  fance,  againft  any  flranger,  in  amity,  or  under 
'•  fafe  conduct,  efpccially  by  attacking  his  pcrfon 
"  or  robbing  him  of  his  goods,  the  Judges  may 
"•  caufe  full  rcftitution  and  amends  to  be  made  to 
**  the  party  injured."     And  by  a  modern  ftatute  t 
it  is  declared  to  be  piracy  to  correfpond  with  pirates, 
or   to  board  forcibly  any  merchant  vedel,  though 
without  forcing,  or  carrying  her  off,  and  deftroy- 
ing,  or  throwing  overboard  any  of  her  goods.    Let 

no 
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t  S  Geo.  I.  ch.  24. 
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no  foreign  navigator  think  that  he  needs  any 
commercial  treaty  to  entitle  him  to  full  proteftion 
from  pirates,  in  the  feas  and  ports  of  Britain.  In 
a  country,  where  the  people  have  mad;  it  an  article 
of  their  Charter  to  give  fecurity  to  foreign  msr- 
chants^  no  alien  friend,  need  fear  for  the  fafety  of 
bis  perfon,  his  property,  or  his  reputation.  And 
he  may  even  learn  from  Montefquieu,  *'  That  in 
**  Britain  he  has  no  occafion  to  lofe  an  infinite  deal 
*"  of  time  at  the  Cullom-houfe  ;  where  he  has  no 
*'  ufe  for  a  particular  commiffioner  either  to  ob- 
*'  viate  i'll  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers,  or  to 
"  fubmir  to  them."  Whether,  confequenily,  on 
this  head  of  the  fubje61,  the  treaties  of  Holland  and 
France,  or  the  lawsof  r,ieat  Britain,  are  the  mofl: 
honourable  in  their  origin,  the  mofl  efficacious 
in  their  operation  with  regard  to  the  American 
States,  is  a  qucftion,  which  requires  furely  no  fur- 
ther illuflration. 

But,  the  more  to  facilitate  tbc  commerce  of  the 
United  vStates,  France  has  liipulated  to  grant  them 
one  or  more  free  ports,  in  Europe,  and  to  continue 
to  them  the  free  ports,  which  had  ijcen  alieady 
opened  in  the  French  Weft  Indies  "*.  If  ;.hat  is  x 
free  port,  where  goods  may  be  freely  landed  wirh- 
out  paying  a  duty,  Great  Britain  has  already  cfta- 

blifhed 

•  A  letter  from  HifpTnioIa,  dated  the  26th  of  IVkrch, 
1784,  and  which  was  pub'iflKd  in  the  M.irylarid  Jo.irnal 
of  the  i4ih  of  May,  1784,  lays,  "  ;  hat  in  future,  Cipe 
Nochola  Mole  is  to  be  the  only  pert  in  this  iinnd  for  Ame- 
rican fhips.    But,  thi;3  has  fince  been  fupprefled  as  a  free  port. 
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bliftied  various  free  ports  within  the  Kingdom. 
li::  then/  the  tobaccos  of  the  United  States  may  be 
landed  without  any  expefice  :  And  all  their  other 
unmanufa61ured  produ61s,  which  prudence  sliow- 
ed  them  to  bring,  may  be  entered  without  pay- 
ment of  duties.  What  France  then  cr.ly  Uipulated 
to  6c,  Great  Britain  h?.s  a£lu«lly  done  :  in  the 
United  States  there  are  higher  -^-Jit,ies  collefted  on 
the  {hipping  and  goods  of  aliens  than  on  thofe  of 
citizens:  In  Britain  the  American  citizens  pay  no 
tiixes  on  the  importation  of  their  merchandizes : 
And  of  coniequence  Great  Britain  has  done  more 
for  the  American  States  by  her  laws,  than  France 
and  Holland  have  done  by  their  treaties.  When 
thefe  States  had  obtained  at  length,  what  they 
had  long  wifhed  and  lately  fought  for,  the  laws  of 
Great  Brii.un  indeed  interpofed  a  bar,  between 
her  remaining  Colonies  and  them.  But,  the  Bri- 
ti(h  Govcroment  opened  a  great  market  in  the 
Britifh  Weft  Indies  for  the  produfts  of  the  Ame- 
rican citizens,  by  foftening  the  rigour  of  ihofe 
laws,  in  favour  to  them,  while  all  other  foreigners 
were  notwilhllanding  wholly  Qiut  out.  In  this 
view  of  the  fubjecl,  the  admitting  a  qualified  im- 
portation amounted  to  a  quali6ed  free  port,  which 
is  all  that  the  Fiench  have  allowed.  The  defign 
of  the  acl  of  navigation,  fays  D'Avenant,  was  to 
uiake  thofe  Colonies  as  much  dependent  aspofliUc 
upon  their  mother  country.  To  admit  the  Ame- 
rican fiiips  into  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies,  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  that  la'.v,  b  to  eftabiifh  an  univerfal 

free 
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free  port  and  with  it  the  independence  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands.  And  we  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience, what  indeed  we  might  ha'/e  known 
without  the  coll  of  a  hundred  miUions,  that  the 
abfolute  independence  of  our  tranfatlantic  territo- 
ries is  much  more  advantageous  to  Britain  than 
their  nominal  dependence :  In  the  one  cafe,  (he 
enjoys  all  their  commercial  advantages,  without 
the  weighty  burthen  of  their  defence :  In  the 
other,  (he  is  fubjeded  to  the  vail  charge  of  pro- 
te6iing  them,  without  enjoying  any  greater  benefit 
from  their  trade,  than  all  the  world  enjoys. 

We  have  now  fairly  compared  the  commercial 
advantages,  which  the  American  States  dc-'we^  on 
the  one  hand,  from  their  late  treaties  writh  Holland 
and  France,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  eilablifhed 
laws  of  Great  Britain.  Let  juftice  decide  accord- 
ing to  the  reprefentations  of  candour,  from  which 
of  thefe  fources  the  American  governments  might 
draw  the  greater  benefits,  were  gratitude  placed 
in  the  chair  of  prejudice. 

There  are  indeed,  in  the  American  treaties  with 
France  and  Holland,  a  variety  of  Ilipulations  rela- 
tive to  a  (late  of  hoftilities.  But,  war  is  not  the 
bufincfs  of  life.  And  every  man,  either  prudent 
or  humane,  ought  to  wifli,  that  it  were  lefs  fre- 
quent in  its  recurrence  and  lefs  extended  in  its 
duration.  Yet,  in  Britain,  treaties  either  to  re- 
gulate its  commencement,  or  to  dire6l  its  opera- 
tions, are  by  no  means  nccclFary.  And  our  laws 
already  contain  every  regui^ition,   that  a  wik  pen- 

pi- 
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pIc  ought  to  dcfire,  or  a  cautious  people  ought  to 
grant.     *'  All  merchants,  fays  ouh  great  Char- 
*'  ThR,  fball   be   fafe  and  fecure  in  coming  into 
"  England,  and  going  out  of  England,   and  ftay- 
**•  ing  and  travelling  through  England,   as  well  by 
*'  land   ris  by  water,  to  buy  and   to  fell,   without 
*'•  any  unjufl  exaftions,   according  to  ancient  and 
"  light  cuftoms,  except  in  time  of  war,  and   if 
*'  ihcy  be  of  a  country  againll  us.     And  if  fuch 
"  are  found  in  our  dominions,  at  the  beginning 
*'  of  a  war,   they  fliail  be  apprehended,   without 
*'  injury  of  their  bodies  and  goods,  until    it  be 
"  l:nov;n  to  us,   or   to  our  cfcicf  jufliciary,  how 
*'  the  merchants  of  our  country  are  treated  in  the 
"  country  at  war  againft  us  ;    and  if  ours  are  fafe 
'*  there,   the  others  fliall  be  fafe  in  our  country." 
This  is  the  claufe  which  hath  juUly  conferred  cele- 
brity on  England.     And  of  this  fjgnal  conflitution 
Britons  may  boall  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
where  fl.'ips  fail,  or  merchants  trade.     Now,  who 
will  fay,  that  lie  can  form  a  treaty,  more  falutary 
in  its  principle,  or  more  judicious  in  its  means, 
than  the  declaration,  which  our  vigorous  anceftors 
demanded  and  obtained,  at  that  memorable  epoch, 
in  favour  of  merchants  and  trade. 

But,  while  it  is  admitted,  that  the  American 
citizens  vvill  derive  a  thoufand  benefits  from  the 
emanations  of  our  fyflem,  it  may  be  properly  aflced, 
what  fccurity  do  Britifti  fubjctts  enjoy  from  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  ?  Is  there  mutual  return  ? 
Jt  may  be  anfwcrcd,  Yes:   For,  it  may  eafily  b« 

flicwn, 
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Hiewn,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  exaSIy  analogous  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  ihofe  rules,  which 
give  fecuricy  to  the  citizen,  and  protediou  to  the 
Granger. 

The  laws  of  a  people,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  the  liberties,  to  which  they  are  the  moft  at- 
tached, and  which  they  defend  with  the  greatell 
ardour.  The  common  law,  the  ancient  llatutes 
of  England,  had  been  all  carried  by  the  EngliCh 
fcttlers,  into  the  American  colonies,  as  their  birth- 
right, or  afterwards  adopted  by  ufage,  or  fome- 
times  recognized  by  the  poGtive  aSs  of  their  fubor- 
dinate  legiflatures.  It  is  furely  curious  to  trace  the 
operation  of  that  principle,  amidit  the  unnatural 
contefls  of  the  parent  and  her  chil<5ren,  about  their 
mutual  rights.  And  we  fhall  find  by  no  long  re- 
fearch,  that  the  revolted  colonifts  have  interwoven 
the  laws  of  England  into  the  very  texture  of  their 
fundamental  conftitutions,  while  their  animcfitiod 
were  the  mofl:  warm  and  rancorous. 

We  may  learn  the  truth  of  that  pofition,  from 
an  examination  of  what  each  of  the  United  States 
thought  proper  to  do,  wlicn  they  were  about  to  form 
governments  for  themfelves.  The  conllitutions  of 
Li'.ew  Hampfliire  and  Maffachufett's  exprefsly  pro- 
vided, "  that  all  laws  theretofore  ufed  fnall  remain 
in  force  till  altered."  Rhode  IQand  and  Connefticuc 
retained  their  ancient  forms  and  laws,  which  had 
been  at  all  times  fufficiemly  democratic  and  even 
independent.  New- York  dsclared,  **'  that  fuch 
Y  oarts 
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parts  of  the  common  law  and  fiatutes  of  England 
and  afts  of  Afi'embly,  as  formed  the  law  of  the 
province  on  the  oth  of  April,  1775,  fliall  continue 
the  laws  of    the  Commonwealth."      New  Jerfey 
followed  implicitly  the  example  of  New-York,   as 
it  had  almofl  always  done.  Pennfylvania  has  made 
the  declaration  of  rights  part  of  her  fundamental 
conllitutions.     The   Delaware   State   referved  ex- 
prefsly  the  common  and   ftatute  law,  as  they  had 
been  formerly  adopted  and  practifed.     Maryland 
declared,  "  that  her  citizens  were  entitled  to  the 
common  and  ftatute  law  of  England,  which  had 
been  ufed  and  approved,  in  the  province."     Vir- 
ginia, with  a  zeal  which  fhewed  more  of  her  en- 
mity than  her  prudence,  direfted  that   the  execu- 
tive powers  of  government  Ihould  be  exercifed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
fhould   under  no  pretence  exercife  any  power  or 
prerogative  by  virtue  of  any  law,  llatute  or  cuftom 
of  England :  Yet,  this  declaration  formed  a  direc- 
tion to   the   Virginian   Governors   rather   than    a 
fyflem  for  the   Virginian  Judges.     And  we  may 
prefume  that  the  general  web  of  their  jurifprudence 
had  been  woven  of  the  warp  of  common  law  and 
woof  of  ancient  fiatutes.     We  may  infer  this  from 
their  general  revifal  *  in  1663,  when  the  aflembly 
'*  endeavoured  in  all  things,  as  near  as  the  capa- 
city and  conftitution  of  the    country  would  admit, 
to  adhere  to  thole  excellent  and  often  refined  laws 

of 
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of  England,  to  which  they  acknowledged  all  reve- 
rence and  obedience "  Yet,  the  principal  Vir- 
ginians were  too  prudent  to  leave  it  in  doubt  liow 
far  their  ancient  laws  fhould  operate  even  ai  ov  the 
revolt:  and  the  xVfTembly  paiFed  an  att,  in  iy/O, 
declaring,  *'  that  all  the  laws  formerly  in  force 
Ihould  continue,  till  abrogated."  North  Carolina 
with  greater  prudence  intwined  The  Declaration  of 
Rights  about  the  root  of  her  fundamental  conftitu- 
tion :  And  with  equal  wifdom  enaftcd  expre^^ly, 
in  1777,  "  that  the  common  and  ttatute  law  there- 
tofore ufed  fhould  continue  in  force.  '  South 
Carolina  declared,  by  her  original  affociafion, 
'*  that  all  laws  then  pradifed  Ihould  remain  till 
repealed."  Georgia  adopted  mto  her  origitiai 
compact  nothing  more  than  the  Habeas  Corpus 
AEl :  But,  if  we  may  believe,  the  affirmation  of 
her  Chief  Jurtice  Walton*,  "  the  law  of  i^ngland 
has  been  fiudded  into  the  Georgian  fyftcm."  And 
thu5  have  we  found  that  ihe  often  rejmed  la>vs  of 
England  have  beer:  Rudded  into  all  the  American 
fydems.  The  American  youih  (lili  continne  'o 
read  <  oke  upon  J  ,yttelt'„n  as  their  text  ..00k  ;  aticS 
the  experienced  practifcr  continues  under-  their 
new  forms  to  quote  the  •.!':'. us  reporteis  of'what 
has  been  faid  and  decided  in  \\'eflmu''''^t  1 

which  American  Ju'-gcs  (till  i  ay  all  tie  ie\'.  .ctico, 
whicli  is  due  to  ttic  colie£led  wifdon.  of  iho'.e  vo:m- 
ininous  depohtanes  of  civil   i  nowleuge  aiii  ..    .1 
Y  2  fcicnce, 

•  Georgia  Gazette,  13  May,  i;8i. 
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Science.  And  thus  the  general  jurifprudence  of 
England  and  the  United^  States  inuft  ronfequently 
be  very  nearly  the  fame,  however  different  the 
forms  of  their  government  may  be,  or  however 
difDmiiar  the  tone  of  their  Courts  of  Jullice. 

Having  in  this  manner  eftablifhed  the  general 
principle,  we  may  properly  enquire,  how  it  applies 
toBiitifh  fubje61s,  as  toimpofing  difabilities,  or  giv- 
ing them  prote6lion.  If  the  American  citizens  are 
aliens  in  England,  Britifh  fubjec^s  mud  neceflarily  be 
aliens  within  the  United  States.  If  any  govern- 
ment was  ever  founded  in  adual  compa6t,  thQ 
conflitution  of  the  United  States  mud  be  allowed 
to  have  originated  from  the  hallowed  fource  of 
pofitive  ftipuiation.  But,  perfons,  who  were  no. 
parties  to  the  American  alTociations,  can  never  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  refuking  from  the  Ame- 
lican  com  pads,  to  members  of  them.  The  people 
of  Europe,  who  were  quiet  fpedators  of  the 
flrpggle  for  independence,  are  confequently  aliens 
to  the  United  States.  Much  more  are  Britifh 
fubje£ls,  who  oppofed  the  formation  of  thofe  con- 
federacies, ahens  to  the  American  governments. 
And  in  fact  we  find  the  European  people  con- 
fidertd  by  the  legillative  and  judicial  powers  of 
the  American  governments  altogether  as  aliens, 
who  are  entitled  to  none  of  the  immunities  of  their 
citizen?,  fmce  they  owe  them  no  obedience.  And 
it  was  the  peace,  which  converted  Britifli  fubjecls, 
who  had  been  alien  enemies,  into  alien  frkrids. 
Now,  every  privilege  and  proteifiion,  which  be- 
long; 
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long  to  the  American  citizens,  as  alien  friends,  in 
Britain,  equally  appertain  to  Britifh  iabje£ts,  as 
alien  friends,  within  the  American  States,  with 
refpeft  to  the  fecailty  of  their  perfons,  their  pro- 
perty, and  their  reputation  ;  becaafe  the  laws  of 
both  countries  arc  thus  fubflantially  the   fame  *. 

And 

*  It  ought  not  be  concealed,  hecaufe  it  militates  againft 
the  dodrines  maintained  in  the  text,  that  Walton,  the  Chief 
Juflice  of  Georgia,  and  his  afiociates,  determined,  fince  the 
peace,  that  Perkins,  a  Britifh  merchant,  and  z\it:i  friend, 
could  not  fupport  an  adlion  of  debt  againll  a  citizen.  [Geor-. 
gia  Gazette,  I  3  May,  1784.]  That  decifion  feems  however 
to  have  been  univer'ally  reprobated.  It  may  gratify  a  rea- 
fonable  defirc  of  information  to  fee  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stirk, 
the  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  another  Georgia 
lawyer,  which  was  taken  the  10th  of  May,  1 7 84,  and  pub- 
lilhed  on  that  fignal  occafion,  in  tho  fame  Gaz'.;ttc: 

"  The  judgment  of  the  Chief  Juftice  and  his  aflociates, 
given  in  Chatham  county  laft  term,  (relative  to  the  privilege 
of  Britifh  merchants,  who  remained  in  Savannah  after  the 
evacuation,  of  fuing  the  citizens  of  this  State)  may  be  looked 
upon  as  laudable,  but  tranfient  charaflcrs,  although  Brit-Jh 
fubjeas,  who  have  arrived  fince,  claim  that  right  from  the 
duties  which  they  pay  to  the  State,  over  and  above  thofe 
paid  by  other  merchants,  who  refide  here.  Should  the  foun- 
tain of  juftice  be  ftopped  ngainll  them,  and  they  prohibited 
from  prcfecuting  for  their  lawful  demands,  all  commerce 
will  be  annihilated,  and  the  grcateft  diftrcfs  to  the  citizens 
will  follow.  By  xhejlatule  law  of  England,  'which  is  alfo  in 
full  force  in  this  State,  aliens  are  allowed  under  tn-it  Govern- 
ment to  11  aintain  a(^ion5  for  perionul  chattels.  Aliens  (even 
Britifli  fubjcds)  iii  the  State  of  South  Laro'ina  are  alio  >. ed 
to  fue  the  cit.zcns  and  arc  entitled  to  a  jury  mcdietate  It  gua, 
in  fuits  againll  them,  if  t.'iey  choofe.      There  have  been  even 
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An^  the  jurifpnidence  of  both  countries  giving 
thus  mutual  prote'^ion  to  the  inhabitants  of  both, 
feems  to  preclude  the  neceflity  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  would  be  lefs  reverenced  in  its  ftipu. 
lations,  and  lefs  powerful  in  its  eSFefts ;  which 
would  be  more  liable  to  cavil,  and  confequently 
more  apt  to  produce  conteft. 

But,  if  t  iC  eftablifhed  i::ws  of  the  two  countries 
in  this  n-t:)nner,  exclude  the  neceflity  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  we  may  yet  inquire,  whether  it 
would  be  advantageous,  or  ufeful.  "  It  has  been 
'*  obferved  of  this  nation,  faid  D'Avenant,  in 
"  1698,  that  we  have  loft  by  treaties,  what  we  had 
**  gained  by  valour ;  that  we  have  been  conftantly 
*'  outwitted  in  the  ftipulations  we  have  made  with 
•'  foreign  States  and  Princes,  as   well   concerning 

"  inUreJl 

tranfient  Courts  allowed  them  :  And  this  feems  to  be  founded 
en  the  privileges  aliens  sre  entitled  to  in  all  countries,  extept 
cwhcre  ihey  are  particularly  pre'vented.  Aliens  may  trade  as 
freely  as  ether  people,  though  fubjeft  to  higher  duties,  and 
as  they  arc  not  conGdered  as  citizens  in  this  State  pay  duties 
accordingly." 

When  the  Chief  juftice  had  admitted,  by  his  decifion, 
that  the  la  us  of  Er gland  nvere  Jludded  into  the  Georgian  /yjlem^ 
he  could  not,  as  a  logician,  or  a  lawyer,  deny  the  inevitable 
inference  of  law  :  That  an  alien  yV/Vw*/,  could  maintain  an 
a£lion  of  debt,  in  the  tribunals  of  Georgia.  Little  did  Mr. 
Walton  refledl,  amid  the  clamours  of  the  times,  which  ought 
to  have  infpired  him  wi.h  caution,  rather  than  ralhnefs,  that 
judgments  again/}  af parent  ri^^ht  are  cotifidered  hy  every  laiv  as 
fu^iiint  cavfes  for  granting  letters  cf  rcprizaL 
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**  intereft  as  dominion  :  And  it  is  very  evident,  that 
"  they  who  could  never  face  us  in  the  field, 
*'  have  over-reached  us  in  the  cabinet ;  and  all 
*'  along  we  have  feemed  ftronger  in  a  battle  than 
*'  in  council."  The  unequal  agreements  of  the 
Portugal  treaty,  of  1703,  had  been  a  iuflScient 
juftitication  of  D'Avenant's  remark  had  not  xuore 
modern  treaties  confirmed  it.  And  it  is  ovvins  to 
the  wailings  of  impatience,  the  roar  of  ignorance, 
or  to  the  incitementsof  intereft,  that  our  tiatefmcn 
are  conftantly  driven  from  their  better  pU';ore in- 
to improvident  compa6ls,  and  are  often  obliged  to 
facrifice  the  real  intcrefl  of  their  country  t.»  their 
own  quiet.  This  is  a  degeneracy  however,  againfl: 
which'virtuous  refolution  ought  always  to  Uriiggle. 
And  this  is  a  motive  ior  placing  the  fubject  of  com- 
mercial treaties  in  every  pofiible  light ;  as  fomf  of 
them  may  catch  the  eye  of  inattention,  or  others  of 
them  may  deted  the  dark  defigns  of  avarice,  or  of 
fa6lion. 

It  is  fiirely  a  previous  quefllon  of  no  fmall  mo- 
ment, whether  there  at  prelent  exiH.s  under  the 
American  governments,  any  power,  which  can 
lawfully  conclude  a  commercial  Ueaty.  ^y  the 
ninth  article  of  the  American  confederations  the 
Congrefs  are  invelled  wiih  the  Jhlc  and  exchifizx 
right,  (nine  States  being  reprefcntcd  in  Congrefs) 
of  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances  ;  provided 
that  no  treaty  of  commerce  JJiall  be  made,  whereby  the 
legiflativc  power  of  the  reJpeElive  iiiates  JJjall  be  rejirainedy 
from  impofin^  fuch  impojii  on  foreigners^  as  their  oxvn 

people 
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people  pay ;  or  whereby  each  State  (hall  be  hindered 
from  prohibiting  the  exportation,  or  importation^  of  any 
fpecies  of  goods  whatever.  Thefe  contradiftory  fti- 
pulations  created  however  no  new  abfurdity  in  the 
American  hiftory  and  juriljirudcnce.  We  all  re- 
member the  famous  refolves  of  their  colonial  repre- 
fi.ntativcs  in  AfTemblv,  during  late  turbulent  times  : 
We  the  Delegates  have  the  Jble  right  of  impofing 
taxes  on  the  good  people  of  this  province,  xviththe 
confent  of  the  Upper  Koufc,  and  Governor.  jBy 
article  the  6ih,  no  State,  without  (he  confent  of  the 
Congrefs  can  fend  any  embafTy  to,  or  receive  any 
embalfy  from,  any  King,  Prince,  or  State,  or  enter 
into  any  conferencCj  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty 
with  them.  In  this  explicit  manner,  have  the 
jealoufes  of  the  United  States  prevented  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  a  competent  power  under  their  confe- 
deration, for  the  concluding  of  commercial  agree- 
ments. And  this  inevitable  conclufion  is  amply 
confirmed  by  rtcent  experience,  which  hath  (hewn 
us  the  individual  States  bufily,  perhaps  fadlioully, 
employed,  in  empowering  the  Congrefs  to  regulate 
commerce,  for  the  fpecial  purpof-  of  retaUalion, 
or  redrefs. 

Yet,  though  armed  with  all  thofe  powers,  either 
general  or  particular,  the  Congrefi  lately  fat  from 
November  1783  to  June  1784,  without  executing 
any  meafure  of  retaliation  or  redrefs,  on  the  per- 
plexing fubjed  of  their  Weft  India  trade.  They, 
on  this  occafion,  made  ufe  of  their  accuAomed  in- 
trigues, to  incite  the  traders  to  clamour  for  prohi- 
bitions, 
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bitions,  or  at  leall  leflrlQions.     Meetings  of  mer- 
chants were  held,  in  dilFereiit  States,  in  purfaance 
of  inftigatory  letters,   to    conhder  of  means  to  in- 
vigorare  the  Congrefs,  by  adding  the  force  of  pre"- 
vious  alk'Ut    to  the    noife   of   popular    complaint. 
Yet,  fearing  p^rhap.^  the  renewmenc  of  non-impor- 
tation agreements,  or  regarding  move  their  genuine 
intoefts,  the  traders  refolved  in  jt'cy.:t :  That  Bri- 
tain, -ivhen  regulating   her  colonial  commerce,  had 
done  nothing  more  than  what  Spain,  Poituiral,  and 
France,  continued    to  do  ;  that  though  they  felt  an 
inconvenience  from    the    Weft    India  reftntlions, 
yet  they  could   not  juRly  complain  of  an  injury  j 
and  that  it  would  be  wifer  to  confiderof  modes  of 
circumvention   than   to   adopt   meafures   of  force. 
In  the  end  the  Congrefs    did   nothing,  in  order  to 
enable  individuals  to  find  means  to  promote,  each 
his  particular  interett. 

The  Congrefs  however,  in  May,   1784,  entered 
into  certain  refolutions  *,  by   which  they  probably 

Z  intended 

*  The  Continental  Journal  of  Boflon,  dated  the  3d  oi 
June,  178^,  contains  the  following  refolves  and  reiommetf 
dationi  of  Congrefs  :  '*  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
Legiilatjres  of  the  feveral  States  to  veil  the  Uni'.ed  States,  ia 
Co  j^reis  a^'  mbled,  (nine  States  to  be  reprcf.nted  in  Con- 
grefs and  afTeniing)  yor  the  itrm  of  fifteen  years,  with  power 
to  prohibit  any  gords,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  from  being 
imported  into,  or  expor;<;d  from  any  ol  the  States,  in  veiTels 
belonguv/  to,  or  navigated  by  the  fubjeds  of  any  potentat 
with  whom  tliefc  States  fhall  not  have  formed  treaties  of  com- 
merce J  and  alfo  wiih  th.e  power,  during   the   fame  term, 

of 


intended,  to  hold  up  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  former  promptitude  and  vigour, 
while  their  apparent  energy  concealed  the  moll  in- 
curable irrefolution  and  impotence.  Like  other 
limited  powers  the  Congrefs  eafily  find  an  excufe 
when  they  feel  themfelves  unable  to  a6i.  When 
they  thought  proper  to  delay  the  forming  of  any 
arrangement  of  garrifons  for  the  weftern  and  nor- 
thern pofts  they  declared  in  February  lall  the  rea- 
fon  to  be ;  that  7iijie  Stales  had  been  then  only  re? 
prefented  for  a  few  days,  nor  could  that  matter  be 
confidered  till  the  Slates  become  more  attentive  Jo  keept 
ing  up  a  full  reprefentation  in  Congrefs  *.  AVhen 
they  are  pielfed  by  the  incapacity  of  paying  either 
the  principal  or  interefl.  of  their  debts,  they  very 
coolly,  but  truly,  avowt,  that  feme  of  the  States 
have  either  refuled,  declined,  or  modified  their  re- 
commendation for  taxes.  Experience  fince  the 
peace,  were  we  to  difregard  what  happened  dur- 
ing the  war,  ought  to  convince  all  reafonable  men 
how  impoffible  it:  is  to  procure  the  affent  of  thir- 
teen democratic  affcmbhes,  muqh  more  of  four  and 

twenty 

of  prohibiting  the  fubjefls  of  any  foreign  Kingdom, 
or  Empire,  unlefs  authoriled  by  treaty,  from  importing  into 
the  United  States  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  which 
are  not  the  produce  or  manufa(5ture  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Sovereign,  whofe  fubjecls  ihey  are." — Such  is  the  iiTue  of 
he  Congrefs's  pregnancy ! 

•  Same  Continentcl  Journal, 
t  By  their  Budget  1784. 
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twenty  *  to  any  meafure  which  involves  the  com- 
plicated interefts  of  all :  And  the  diffent  of  one 
State,  like  the  veto  of  Poland,  effedually  prevents 
the  fuccefs  of  the  mod  carneft  recommendations  ; 
becaufe  the  powers  given  by  the  refpedive  afTem- 
blies  are  generally  qualified  with  a  provifo,  that  tlie 
other  affcmblies  likczmfe  concur.  And  while  fome  of 
the  States  lately  impofed  reftri6live  duties  on  com- 
rnerre,  Connecticut  and  New  Jerfey  opened  free  ports, 
with  a  contradidory  purpofe  and  more  certain  be- 
nefit to  themfelves. 

But,  let  us  admit,  that  the  Congrefs  are  already 
invifted  with  ail    the  powers,  which  they  have  thus 
requelled  of  the   Thirteen    States,  what  charader 
we  may  aflc,  would  they  exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope ;  They  would  doubtlefs  appear  to  Ruffia,  who 
has  refufed  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them,  and  to 
other  powers,  who  have  not  yet  thought  it  necef- 
fary,  or  found  it  convenient,  to  form  any  commer- 
cial compads,    as  a  bully,    who  with  a  pen  in  one 
hand,  and  a  fword  in  the  other,  declares  :  Toujhall 
treat,  or  you  fhall  not   trade.     But  the  coward  alone 
fubmits  to  the  uplifted  eudgel :    And  the  people, 
who  allow  their  opponent  to  write  the  terms  of 
peace,  or  of  commerce,    while   the  fword  is  bran- 
difhed  over   the  tablet,  confefs  to  the  world,  that 
they  are  in  the  laft  ftage   of  decline.     To  thofe 
Z  2  however, 

*  Which  number  includes  Vermont  and  the  ten  States, 
that  have  been  lately  eftablifhed  in  the  vaft  country,  which 
js  bounded  by  the  Ohio,  the  Milfiflippi,  and  the  Lakes, 
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however,  who  know  the  Congrefs  the  bed,  that 
famous  affembly,  in  the  charadler,  which  they  have 
thus  chofen  to  affume  for  themfclves,  will  more 
likely  appear  to  refemble  the  boy,  who  was  hu- 
moroufly  exhibited  by  Reynolds,  in  the  drefs  and 
figure  of  Harry  VIII.  and  who  impreffed  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  a  perfonage  of  great  hulk  with 
little  force. 

The  agents  of  Congrefs  fometimes  a6l,  asif  they 
thought    the  world   were  ignorant  of  their  affairs, 
and  were  unacquainted   with  their  jurifprudence. 
This  truth  we  might  even  colIe6l  from  thofe  claufes 
of  the  French  and  Dutch  treaties,  which  flipulate 
feve,ral  benefits  in  favour   of  the   United   States, 
■without  any  other  equivalent  than  the   prote6liori 
of  laws,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  alien  friends. 
The  French  however  are  now  fully  informed  of 
their  habits  and  laws,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.    In  order  to  gain  from  Monf.  De 
Vergennes  an  extenfion  of  commerce,  or  additional 
guarantees,  the  Congrefs  agents  flattered  lately,  and 
fometimes  foothed,   and   at    length   attempted   to 
bully   the  great   Minifter  of  a  powerful   nation : 
Why,  Gentlemen,   faid  Monf.  de  Vergennes  con- 
temptuoufly,  you  talk,  as   if  you  thought  I  were 
unacquainted   with  your  powers   and  with  the  in- 
ability   of  your  Congrefs  to  grant  ampler  one's ; 
or  as  if  I  knew  not,  that  the  treaty,  which  I  have 
already  made  with  you,  will  be  no  longer  kept, 
than  the  Congrefs   ftands  in  need  of  his  Majefty's 
bouniy,  or  than  the  individual  States  find  an  in- 

tereft 
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tereft  in  fulfil^ng  *  it.'*     Without  the  fagacity  of 

De    Vergennes   we    may  infer   indeed,    from  the 

terms   of  the  confederation,  that   t\^\y  aflembly 

polFelTes   a   referved  right  to   impofe  as    high  cuf- 

toms  on  foreigners,  as  (hall  at  any  time  be  paid 

by  their  own  people,   notwithflanding  any  treaty; 

and  that  every  ftate   may  prohibit  the  import,    or 

redrain  their  export,  of  any  goods,  even  contrary 

to  the  mofl;  common   flipulations,    which  can  be 

made  by  the  general  Congrcfs.     So  inconfiftent  is 

the  exercife,  or  even  exillence,  of  two  foverereiga 

powers,    much   more  thirteen,    or  four  and  tzventy 

fovereign  powers,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  within 

the  fame  empire.    While  the  Congrefs  can  neither 

impofe  taxes,  nor  regulate  trade,  they  ought  to  be 

regarded   as  a  body  of  men,  with  whom  it  is  il- 

lufory  and  idle  to  think  of  forming  a  commercial 

treaty. 

*  The  refult  of  the  negotiation  mentioned  in  the  text,  was 
given  to  the  world  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  which 
was  dated  from  Paris,  the  2d  of  Auguil,iy84,  and  foon  after 
publifhcd  in  the  Gazettes.  "  The  treaty  which  the  American 
Congrefs  had  attempted  to  negotiate  vvi:h  France,  relative 
to  the  new  guarantee  is  at  a  ftand.  France  probably  forefees, 
that  the  Americans  wiil  make  but  bad  allies,  as  ihey  mull 
be  perpetual  hangers  on.  The  United  States  being  no^v 
unanimoufly  declared  independent,  and  detached  from  the 
Engli/h  Government;  the  French  have  had  their  ends,  and 
donot  fcem  dcfirous  to  feek  further." — If  France  fliall  at  laft 
be  found  to  have  only  cut  the  chain,  which  linked  thirteca 
ponderous  bodies  about  the  fliouldcrs  of  this  nation,  fhc  ih.ill 
in  the  end  have  no  great  caufe  for  triur.iph. 

If 
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If  the  faithful  performance  of  a\jlemri  Treaty 
is  an  obje6l  of  any  confcquence  to  a  great  nation, 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  fovereignty,  it  mutt  be 
furely  of  ufe  to  inquire  minutely,  how  the  latfi 
treaty  with  the  Congrefs  has  been  executed,  before 
we  enter  into  any  new  one.  The  Articles  of  Peace?, 
which  were  concluded  with  the  United  States,  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1782,  were  denominated 
F/ovifional,  becaufe  it  was  agreed  that  they  fliould 
not  conftitute  a  Treaty,  till  terms  of  peace  were 
agreed  on  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
When  the  French  Treaty  was  foon  after  fettled,  the 
Articles  that  had  been  thus  Provifional,  became  at 
once  obligatory  ;  and  formed  confequcntly  the  rules 
of  condu'fl  for  the  Contra6ling  Powers.  It  was  in 
conformity  to  this  reafoning,  that  the  French  Pre* 
liminary  Treaty  was  formally  publifhed,  when  it 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  24th  of  March,  1783, 
as  the  Provifional  Articles  had  been  announced  to 
the  American  world  by  Congrefs,  twelve  days  be- 
fore :  It  was  in  conformity  to  the  foregoing  rea- 
foning,  that  the  Congrefs  proclaimed  a  ccITation  of 
arms  on  the  i  ith  of  Apiil,  1783  ;  when  hoflilities 
immediately  ccafed  and  the  prifoners  were  not  long 
afier  difcharged.  And  the  general  pofition.  That 
the  Provifional  Articles  bound  the  Congrefs  from 
the  d;iy  on  which  tlwy  leceived  them,  and  bound 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  the  moment 
ihofe  Articles  were  made  known  to  them,  is  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  nations  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  practice  of  the  civilized  world."    "  A  Treafv 
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'*  of  Peace,  fays  Vattel,  binds  the  contra6Hng 
*'  parties  from  the  moment  of  its  conclufion,  un- 
*'  lefs  it  is  otherwife  ftipulated.  When  no  term 
"  is  affigned  for  the  accompli(hment  of  the  Treaty, 
''  common  fcnfe  di6lates,  that  every  point  fliould 
"  be  executed  as  foon  as  pofTible.  And  the  faith 
"  of  Treaties  equally  excludes  from  the  execution 
*'  of  them  all  negleft,  all  dilatorinefs,  and  all  de- 
*'  liberate  delays." 

The  recommendations,  which  had  been  ftipula- 
ted to  be  earnejlly  made  by  Congrefs :  and  which 
ought  confequently  to  have  been  iluied  with  all  con- 
vcnicnt  fpeed,  v/ere  (ludioufly  delayed,  notwithftand-- 
jng  the  didates  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  re- 
quefts  of  the  Britifh  Commander  of  the  American 
army*.  The  violences,  which  fucceeded  the  celfa- 
tion  of  arms,  even  prevented  the  evacuation  of  iVew 
Yoik,  as  had  been  agreed  by  Treaty.  And  the  per- 
meation,   which  enfued    againfl   the   unfortunate 

fup- 

*  Sir  Guy  Carlcton  wrote  the  Congrefs  a  letter,  on  the 
J7th  of  Auguft,  1783;  wherein  he  informed  them,  that  he 
had  received  orders  to  evacuate  New  York ;  but,  that  the 
violence  which  had  broke  out  immediately  afcer  the  ceiTation 
of  arms  had  retarded  iliat  meafure  :  And  he  expreflcd  his 
concern,  "That  the  Congrefs  had  thought  proper  to  fufpend 
to  this  late  hour  the  recommendations  ftipulated  by  the 
Treaty,  in  the  pundual  performance  of  which  ths  King  and 
his  Minifters  have  fxpre/Ied  fuch  entire  confidence."  The 
Congrefs  never  took  any  notice  of  this  ietttr,  or  of  fereral 
others  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  becaufe  it  was  impoflible  to 
aniwer  inconttcveriiblc;  hd.:,  whence  inevitable  inferences  had 
teen  drawn. 
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fupporters  of  the  Britifh  Government,  ought  to  be 
blotted  from  the  page  of  hiflory,  were  it  not  necef- 
fary  for   the   in(bu6lion  of  mankind,  to  preferve 
examples  of  human  depravity  and  of  human  follies, 
againfl  the  prevelance   of  which,  the   reafon  and 
religion'  of  men  ought  always  to   ftruggle.     Yet, 
to  determine  with  regard   to  the  condutl  of  any 
State,  from    the  tumultuous    irregularities  of  the 
populate,  who  are  eaCly  agiiated  though  not  eafily 
calmed,  would  be  as  unfair  as  it  would  be  undig- 
nified.     It  is  from  authoritative  afts  alone  that  we 
ought  to  form  opinions  of  the  pvocci^diugs,  either 
legal  or  illegal,  of  any  Go'  emment.    And  it  might 
be  mi   rUcly  (hewn,  were  it  now   either  ufeful  or 
plealant,  that  every  American  State  continued  to 
a6l  authoritative  ly,  from  the  12th  of  March,  1783* 
when  the  Frovihonal  Articles  were  formally  pub- 
liihed,  till  the    14th  of  January,     1784*,    when 
the  Defiriilive  Treaty  was  earnefdy  recommended 
by  Congrefs.  with  regard   to  the   unhappy  objects 
of  the  promifed  recommendations,  as  if  fafety  and 
rcllitution   had   not   been   foleranly  ftipulated   for 
them.     In  the  fame  manner  they  even  now  con- 
tinue to  acl. 

*  The  packet  from  Falmouth  conveyed  the  Definitive 
Treaty  to  New  York,  on  the  jfl;  of  November,  1783.  On 
the  5ih  the  Cong;ei"s  adjourned  from  Prince-town  to  Anna- 
polis ;  where  Mr.  MifHin,  the  Prefident,  arrived  on  the  3d 
of  December.  Thaxter,  the  Secretary  of  Mr.  Adams, 
brought  tkt  Treaty  on  the  26:h  of  November,  which  was  pub- 
lillied  by  Congrcfs  on  the  nth  of  December,  1783.  Dates 
are  of  great  importance,  when  we  are  enquiring  with  regard 
to  the  performance  of  Treaties. 
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Complete  peace  was  furely  edablifhed  fon  the 
14th  of  January,  1784,  when  the  Congr«fs  ratified 
the  Definitive  Treaty,  if  it  did  not,  in  fa6i:,  and  in 
iavv,  exift  before*.     And  wc  may  now  pertinently 
afk,  if  the  American  States  have  honeflly  executed 
the  folemn  flipulations  of  a  Treaty,  from   which 
they  derived,  as  the  valuable  conjideraiions  of  it,  peace, 
liberty   and   fafety.     From  the  annunciations   of 
their  own    Gazettes,   we  may   learn   indeed,  that 
fome  of  the  States  continued  to  expel  thofe  objeds 
of  pcrfecution  and  neglcft,  who  had  a  right  given 
them  by  the  Treaty  to  fohcit  their  affairs,  as  if 
they  could  not  refide   as  ahen  friends,  under  the 
municipal  law  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  that  all 
of  thofe  Governments  have  continued  to  difpofe  of 
the  confifcated  property,  which  they  had  folemnly 
engaged     to    reft  ore.     It    may     be    added  as    a 
fadl,  as  true  as  it  will  be  memorable  in   their  an- 
nals, that  not  one  of  the  American  AlTemblies  have 
complied  with  the  recommendation  of  Congrefs  — 
*'  To  reflore  men's  rights  and  eftates,  as  ftipulated  ; 
and  to  revife  the  ad:s  of  confifcation,  fo  as  to  make 
A  a  them 


•  The  Negotiators  of  Congrefs  informed  that  body  by  their 
letter  dated  the  18th  of  July,  1783,  which  was  publiilied  in 
the  Peiinfylvania  Independent  Gazetteer,  of  the  24th  of 
April,  1784:  That  the  claufe  of  the  Treaty,  which  tlipulatcs 
that  there  ihall  be  no  future  confifcations  ;  ojght  to  relate  10 
the  tirr.e  of  the  cefTation  of  arms  ;  as  the  Definiti've  Treaty 
cught  to  be  corifidercd,  as  only  gi-'oiTig  drtfi  and  form  to  the  for t- 
going  cuntra^ty  and  jtot  as  conjlituting  the  obligation  •/  them. 
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them  eonfiftcnt  with  the  rules  of  juflicc,  and  thi 
fpirit  of  reconcilement." 

We  fhall  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  truth  o 
thefe  broad  pofitions,  by  a  very  fhort  difcufTion, 
It  is  a  peace-making  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that  every  treaty  of  peace,  unlcfs  there  be  pofitiv 
provifions  to  the  contrary,  extinguilhcs  virtually 
all  wrongs,  which  had  been  done  during  the  pre- 
vious war,  fo  that  they  fhall  not  be  deemed  caufes 
of  future  difpute.  Yet,  the  American  Legiflatures* 
feem  all  to  have  direfted,  even  after  the  re-efta- 
bliftiment  of  amity,  that  accounts  ihall  be  taken  of 
devaftations  committed  by  the  Britifli  army,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  feven  years  hbliilities.  With 
whatever  view  this  Lcgiflative  direction  was  given, 
the  principle  whence  it  proceeded,  is  undoubtedly 
hoftile.  And  it  was  cautious,  though  unneceffary 
in  our  negotiators,  to  ftipulate  exprefsly  by  the 
American  Treaty,  that  no  profecutions  lliall  be 
commenced  in  future  againft  perfons,  for  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  the  war,  or  on  that  accoun 
fufTer  any  future  damage.  Yet,  contrary  to  this 
fandion,  the  Government  of  New- Yoik  have  em- 
powered their  citizens  by  a  law,  denominated  in 
their  jurifprudence,    the  Trcjpofs  J^l,  to  fue  any 

perfons 

•  Vliginiaca,  Oaobcr,  1783,  ch.  10.  "For  coniinuing 
an  adl  to  afcert.in  the  lofTcs  and  injuries  fuftaincd  fiom  the 
depredations  of  the  enemy  within  this  State."  The  peaceful 
Pennfylvania  took  the  lead  in  this  hollile  mcafure.  And 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  others  followed  the  ejcauipie  of  both. 
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pcrfons  for  injuries  done  to  property,  daring  the 
war,  and  to  fubje6l  any  one  who,  while  the  Britifli 
army  garrlfoned  New-Yoik,  had  rcfidcd  in  any 
houfe  only  for  a  day  to  the  rent  for  feven  years^ 
This  in  the  energetic  language  of  Phocion  *,  was 
to  cnaH  a  civil  war:  And  fome  perfons  have  ac- 
tually been  imprifoned,  under  the  authority  of  this 
law,  and  others  have  been  obliged  to  flee.  With 
a  fimilar  fpirit  the  government  of  South  Carolina 
fet  afide,  fince  the  peace,  the  decifions  of  the  Court 
of  Police,  which  had  been  erefted,  while  Charles 
Town  was  occupied  by  Britifii  troops  ;  and  Britilh 
fubje6ls  who  had  purchafed  property  under  its 
decifions  or  had  appealed  to  its  equity,  liavc  been 
condemned  in  damages,  and  have  been  either  im- 
prifoned, or  forced  to  abandon  their  families  and 
affairs ;  though  by  the  laws  of  war  the  conqueft  of 
the  country  carries  with  it  the  peaceful  right  of 
governing  the  people,  by  proper  judicatories. 

In  the  fame  fpirit  the  affembly  of  South  Carolina 
paffed  an  a£l,  in  purfuancc  of  the  recommendation 
of  Congrefs,  and  the  requefls  of  the  Governor, 
for  reftoring  out  of  about  fix  hundred  ■[  confifcated 
eitatef,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  on  fpecific 
A  a  2  conditions. 

•  The  title  of  two  able  defences  of  the  treaty,  which  have 
been  publifhed,  in  oppofuion  to  the  fpirit  of  the  timca,  by 
the  late  Secretary  of  General  Wafhington,  Colonel  Hamilton  j 
a  gentleman,  whofc  pen  is  as  powerful  as  his  fword. 

f  The  Jackfonborough  afl  of  1782,  attainted  about  two 
hundred  perfons  by  nair.e,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  morf 
by  defcription. 
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conditions.  Yet,  let  us  attend  to  two  only  of  the 
moft  eflential  ones :  ift.  It  is  directed  by  the  aCt 
as  a  prcvicus  condition,  *'  That  the  parties,  their 
attornies  or  agents,  fhould  make  a  true  rctiiiU 
upon  oath  of  their  eftates,  real  and  perfonal,  in 
order  that  the  commilTioners  fliould  caufe  al- 
feflment  of  twelve  ;per  cent,  on  the  real  value  of 
fuch  eftates  to  be  paid  in  fpecie,  before  the  firft 
day  of  March,  1784,  with  an  addition  of  two  per 
^cnU  to  the  Commiffioners  of  Confilcation  :  2dl/, 
The  law  gave  to  the  purchafers  of  confifcated 
property  an  option  torelinquifh  or  retain  it,  and  in 
this  laft  cafe  the  owner  is  only  allowed  to  receive  in 
fatisfaftion  the  fecurities,  that  had  been  given  in, 
payment  by  buyers,  or  indents,  a  fpecies  of  paper 
money,  which,  with  the  ufual  fate  of  American  pa- 
per, had  already  been  depreciated  four-fifths  of  its 
oiiginal  value.  In  this  manner  were  the  parties 
obliged  to  pay  before  the  firft  of  March  fourteen  \v\ 
the  hundred  of  the  genuine  value  of  their  eftates  in 
r^^/ money;  yet  to  receive  in  {dXi^h&ionJiSitious  mo- 
ney at  a  future  day.  And  in  this  manner  did  the 
Aflembly  of  South  Carolina  fulfil  *  the  treaty  and 

regard 
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That  there  was  no  real  purpofe  to  execute  the  treaty,  or 
to  comply  with  the  Cosgrefs,  may  be  indeed  inferred,  from 
the  public  notice,  which  the  Commiffioners  gave  in  April  laft, 
purfuant  to  an  ordinance  of  AiTcmbly,  dated  the  a6ih  of 
Narch,  1784,  for  amending  and  eyplaining  the  Confifcatioa 
Adl.  The  State  Gazette  gave  notice  "  to  all  purchafers  of 
confifcated  property,  where  titles  have  not  been  alr.eady  madcy 
to  apply  for  fuch  ti Jfs  and  give  the  ncceffary  fe^urity,  on  or 

before 
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regard  the  recorpniendations  of  Congvefs,  which 
admitted  not  of  partial  modifications,  fince  all  had 
been  agreed  to  be  rcllored.  Well  may  the  perfons, 
who  have  been  thus  infidioufly  reflored,  ex- 
claim : 

And  be  thefe  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  fenfe, 

That  keep  the  word  of  promifc  to  our  ear. 

And  break  it  to  our  hope. 

With  an  analogous  fpirit  MafTachufetts  has  in  a 
great  meafure  followed  the  example  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, "  ^^  making  dijlindlions  of  a  fimUar  ndiiuYt..'" 
The  alTembly  of  March,  17S4,  recited*,  id; 
"  That  whereas  by  the  fixth  article  of  iho 
treaty  made  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  it  is  provided,  that  no  further  confifcations 
(hall  be  made :"  It  is  therefore  enacted,  2dly ; 
that  the  lands  which  any  of  the  perfons  aforemen- 
tioned held  in  fee  fimple,  or  by  a  leller  eflate,  on 
the  19th  day  of  April,  1775,  and  hai;e  not  by  the 
a6l  entided,  "  An  acl  to  conlil'cate  the  eflates  of 
certain  notorious  confpirators  againfi:  the  govern- 
ment and  liberties  of  the  inhabuaius  of  the  late  pro- 
vince, now  Stale  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  ;"  or  wlio 
by  judgment  had   on  due  procefs  of  law  on   fuch 

ellaics 

before  the  26th  day  of  May  acxt,  (17^4,)  othcrwife  fuch 
property  it///  again  be  JsLl  at  ^uLlic  JaU,  zv\d  the  f<;rm;r 
purchafers  made  liable  to  all  expences." 

*  The    adt   was  publilhcJ     in    t^e    Ucf.ci;    InicperJuH 
Chropide  of  the  ift  of  April,  178/^. 
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cftates  been  confifcated,  nor  have  been  pledged  by 
government  for  money  borrowed,  or  fold  by 
Agents  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  due  from  abfentees,  or  have  been 
made  liable  to  pay  any  annual  charge  for  the  fup- 
poit  of  any  poor  perfon,  {hall  be  delivered  up  to 
the  parties,  who  refpe6lively  owned  fuch  lands  laft 
before  the  19th  of  April,  1775;  or  to  any  perfon 
claiming  under  them  refpedively  ;  provided  fuch 
claimants  are  not  included  in  the  aCl  afoiefaid,  made 
in  the  year  177S,  who  (hall  have  the  privilege  of 
difpofing  of  the  fame  within  the  fpace  of  three 
years."  The  words  of  the  law  were  given,  to  enable 
every  one  to  judge  for  himfelf.  A  large  body  of 
men,  who  were  deemed  to  hold  principles  and 
poflefs  difpofitions  incompatible  with  the  fafety  of 
the  Commonwealth,  were  by  the  fame  law  excluded 
from  returning  to  MaUachufetts :  A  lefs  obnoxious 
cl«ili>  was  allowed  to  refide  upon  obtaining  a  licence 
from  the  Governor,  whicii  was  to  continue  no 
longer  in  force  than  till  the  miCeting  of  the  next 
alTcmbly. 

Yet,  the  treaty  ftipulated,  for  the  redoration  of  all 
cnnfifcatcd  rights ;  and  for  the  admilTion  even  of  thofc 
who  had  borne  aims  againft  the  States,  to  folicit 
icllitution  ;  and  for  a  revifion  of  fuch  a6ls  of  af- 
iembly  as  picventtd  reconcilement :  The  treaty 
cxprefsly  provided,  moreover  that  there Jhall  be  tw. 
Jidiire  covjifcaiicm ;  and  that  no  perfon  (hall  fuffer 
future  damage  for  the  part  which  he  a6led  during 
the  war.      It  vras  fuiely  a  commendable  riil?  of  the 

old 
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t»it^  fcuTiioned  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  tliat 
plain  words  (liail  be  conftiued  according  to  their 
ufual  import  and  thatjult  agreements  fh all  be  ex- 
ecuted according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Contrading  Powers.  But,  to  exclude  men,  who 
ought  by  the  treaty  to  be  admitted ;  to  deny  redi- 
tution  of  thofe  rights,  which  were  to  be  reftored  to 
former  owners ;  and  to  add  additional  penalties 
to  laws,  which  were  to  be  made  more  confident 
with  jutlice  ;  all  thefe  are  the  novel  conftrudions, 
which  our  fafhionablc  Philofophers  recommend  to 
be  given  to  our  American  treaty.  Confifcation,  fays 
Bacon,  is  the  oB  of  transferring  the  forfeited  goods  of 
criviinals  to  puhlic  ufe.  The  Legiflative  declaration 
trfien  prefcribed  merely  the  mode  :  The  fale  of  the 
confifcated  property  and  the  application  of  the  price 
to  the  fervice  of  the  State  formed  the  real  transfer 
of  the  goods  to  the  public  ufe,  much  more  than 
the  law.  To  provide  by  treaty,  that  no  additional 
modes  fhould  be  enadled,  at  an  epoch,  wlien  there 
remained  no  perfons,  or  things,  whereon  fubfe- 
quent  laws  could  work,  was  furely  no  reafonablc 
aft.  The  exprefs  flipulation,  that  there  fhould  be 
no  future  confifcation  ought  to  be  therefore  con- 
flrued,  fincc  Jt  was  certainly  meant,  to  fignifv  n(» 
future  appropriation  of  the  forfeited  property, 
and  every  detention  ought  to  be  deemed  a  new 
transfer  of  the  things  to  be  rcflored  from  the  ob- 
noxious individual  to  the  more  delinquent  (late. 

l{  candour  is   as  Lsudable   as  a  virtue,  as   chi- 
canery  is  defpicabic  d^z   a    vice,    the  avowed  con 
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du£l  oF  New  York  muR  be  much  more  approved^ 
than  the  pretended  compliance  of  South  Carolina 
and  MaflTachufetts,  or  even  than  the  coniemptuous 
filence  of  other  States.      I'hey  have  all  refufcd  vir- 
tually :  But,  to  deny  bluntly  is  at  lead  more  manly 
than   to  feign   a  fulfilment  which  is  not  meant.— ^ 
After   two  months  confideralion,   the   New    Vork 
aiTembly  refolved,    on  the  30th  of  March,   1784: 
**  That,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  rules  of   Jullice 
do  not  require,  fo  on   the  other   hand  the  public 
tranquility    will   not   admit,  that   fuch   adherents, 
%\ho  have  been  attainted  fhould  be  reRored  to  the 
lights  of  citizenfhip,  and  that  there  can  be  no  reafon 
for  redoring  ptoperty,  which  has  been  confifcated, 
as  no  covipcnfaiion  is  offered  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  y 
for  the  d::;nicges  fufiai^ied  by  this  State  from  the  dc' 
t'.TjIaiions  of  the  war :  And  that,  while  the  legifla* 
tare  entertain  the  highell  fenfe  of  national  honour 
and  the  f^inclion  of  treaties  and  of  the  deference, 
Xvhich  is  due  to  the  advice  of  the  United  States  in 
Congrcfs,  they  find  it  inconfiflent  with  thsir  duty 
to  comply  with   the  recotnmendation   of  the  laid 
United  Stales,  on  the  fubjetl  of  the  5th  article  of 
the  Definitive  Treaty  ;  Therefore  refolved  by  both 
houfes,  that  the  Governor  be  defircd  to  tranfmit 
ihefc  refDlutions  to  Oongrefs."     This  is  a  language, 
which  cannot  be  made  plainer  by  commentaries.* 

While 

*  Tic  New  York  AiTembly,  in  purfuance  of  their  prin- 
ciple, paf'ed  an  act  on  the  i^ch  of  May,  1784,  —  '■'■  for  the 
Jl-udy  JaU  tf  the  forfeited  ejaus-y     And   the  conimiffioners 

of 
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While  this  intemperate  fplrit  reigns  in  the 
American  legiflatures,  we  are  apologetically  told, 
that  many  refugees  have  been  rejlored  in  different  parts 
of  America. 

It  is  admitted,  that  a  few  perfons  may  have  been 
reftored  to  fome  of  their  rights,  becciufe  having 
been  moved  by  confideration  of  age,  ot  fex-  or 
infirmities,  they  had  committed  no  greater  crime 
againft  the  Commonwealths,  than  that  of  defcrcing 
them,  when  danger  approached.  But  thele  arc 
not  the  faithful  fubjeds  who  weio  prompted,  by 
their  fpirit,  to  face  tumult  and  bJoodfhed  ;  and 
who  were  engaged,  by  their  loyalty,  to  rifque 
their  perfons  and  property  by  drawing  thtir  fwords, 
in  fupportof  the  rights  of  Britain.  And  thefe  lad 
are  the  men,  whom  we  have  feen  expelled,  and  ex- 
cluded, and  deflroycd,  by  every  mode  of  perfe- 
cution,  contrary  to  the   molt  folemn  treaty,  in  the 

face  of  the  world  *. 

B  b  The 

of  confifcation  advertized  on  the  4th  of  June,  17S4,  various 
confifcated  eihtes  for  fale  at  a  fucure  day.  [xWw  York 
Journiil,  of  lit  July,  1784.] 

*  Several  of  chofe  loyal  perfons,  who  have  returned  to  the 
United  States,  fmce  the  peace,  were  arretted  by  Aniericau 
creditO''^,  though  their  pi-peri)  and  credits  had  bee.i  taken 
awa.  by  the  State.  Other  Ic  -il  per,ons,  who  lemsia  in 
Britain,  are  fueU  by  the  Atncican  credit.^rs  here,  tiioujrh 
the  confifcated  efFet'.s  had  bcci  sppropriated  to  the  pa)uient 
of  American  debtb,  and  they  are  difqiialilied  fro.r.  fuing 
their  debtors  in  the  Amcricaa  courts.  Thus,  were  the  friends 
of  Britain  thrown  into  the  bed  of  Procruftes, 
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The  mind  is  naturally  led  to  compare  times, 
either  happy,  or  difaflrous,  which  feem  nearly 
alike  in  iheir  political  features.  King  William 
had  fcarcely  atchieved  the  Revolution,  when  the 
perfecuted  Proteftants  of  France  looked  for  Oieltcr 
in  England,  in  confiderable  numbers,  and  found 
it.  In  the  fate  of  unhappy  flrangers,  who  ran 
thus  under  the  wings  ot  iingland,  the  Parliament 
interefted  themfelves,  and  thereby  gained  for  Eng- 
land the  celebration  of  the  world,  by  bountifully 
fupplying  their  needs  amid  greater  embarraifments 
of  war,  and  finance,  than  have  occurred  at  any 
time  Hnce.  The  Irifli  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
tvere  ^  attached  to  England,  and  fupported  the 
Revolution,  were  attainted  by  the  I liDi  Parliament 
of  the  abdicated  monarch,  equally  fought  pro- 
tcdion  at  that  asia  from  England,  which  was  flill 
n.'ore  amply  given  by  Parliament,  fincc  their  claims 
weie  ftrongcr. 

Three  thoufand  five  hundred  French  refugees, 
aflced  the  charity  of  the  nation ;  and  received 
;;^'.  15,000  a  year,  during  King  William's  reign:* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Iriih  loyalifts,  claimed  Irom 
the  juftice  of  pailiament,  and  from  its  equity  re- 
ceived not  cnl}'  immediate  aid,  but  ultimate  com- 
pcnfation.t 

The 

•  Com.  Jourual,    10  v.  p.  116,     HilL  of  Debts,  part  ii. 

r- 1- 

t  Com.  Journal,    10  v.   p.  204 — 12 — 217  —  29.     Vcl.  13^, 
p.  291—3.     Vol.  15,  p.  36—48—08—5+4. 
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The  French  were  refugees :  The  Irifli  were  loy- 
olijls.  But,  in  what  a  more  favourable  h'ght,  ought 
every  friend  of  the  Britidi  empire  to  regard  thofe 
meritorious  fubjetls,  who  far  from  fhrinking  from 
danger,  amidft  the  late  troubles,  or  concealing 
their  fcntiments,  fupported  the  rights  of  the  Englifh 
Government,  with  their  property,  their  talents, 
and  their  arms  -,  and  have  thereby  incurred  the 
forfeiture  cf  their  eQates,  and  remain  ftill  ifi  ba- 
ifhment  without  hope  of  rclloration  ;  as  the  Ame- 
rican aflemblies  have  totally  difregarded  both  the 
treaty  and  the  recommendations  of  Congrefs. 

Yet,  ftrong  as  their  claim  is  from  the  irmerits  and 
fufferings,  it  is  greatly  flrengthened  by  the  folemn 
promife  of  the  King  and  Parliament.  Their  na- 
tural inclination  was  flrengthened  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary refolutions  of  1766  *.  Their  ardour  wag 
incited  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  private  inftrilc- 
tions ;  whereby  Governors  were  exhorted,  to  offer 
every  encouragement  to  thofe,  who  appeared  in  principle 
adverfe  to  the  proceedings  of  the  malcontents^ 
Their  apprehenfions  amid  dangers  were  removed, 
by  the  Royal  proclamations  of  Auguft,  1775;  which 
gave  affuranccs,  *'  that  nojie  ought  to  doubt  the  pro- 
tetiion^  which  the  law  will  afford  to  their  loyalty  and 
zeal."  And  after  all  thefe  previous  incitements 
they  were  called  forth  into  a6lion,  by  the  mani- 
B  b  2  fello 

*  Com.  yourn.  50  vol.  page  603.  Wherein  we  may  fee 
the  Commons  refolve  :  "  That  thofe  I yal  fuhjeSls,  --who  had 
ajjijied  in  carrying  the  Ails  of  Parliament  into  execution,  are 
tntiilfd  to  the  protiilioti  and  favour  of  that  Houfc.'* 
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fcflo  of  the  Royal  Commiffioneis,  in  June,  1776, 
which  declared,   "  That    due  confideration  (hall  be 
had  to  the  meritorious  fervices  of  all  pcrfons,  who 
fhall  affiit  in  reftoring  the    public  tranquility^  and 
ih.it  every  fuiiahk  encourage.mcnt  fiall  be  given  to  thofe 
who  Jh all  promote  the  re-eJlahli/Jmsnt  of  legal  govern- 
mcnty     And  in  this  manner  was  the  faith   of  the 
King  and  ParHament  pledged,  and  the  pride  of  the 
people   engaged  in  the  face  of  the   world,  to  grant 
honed  recompence  to  American    loyalijis,  as  foon 
as — "  diligent  and  impartial  enquiry" — lliall  have 
eftablifhed   the  truth    of   each  particular  claim. — 
Yet,  candour  ought  frankly  to  confefs,  That  it  was 
not  to  have  been  e.xpedcd  of  men,    who  had  given 
mutual  wounds  and  received  mutual  injuries,  t-hat 
they   would  foon  forgive  or   forget  one    another. 
And  from  this  a6live  principle   of  human  nature, 
wife  rnen  early  inferred,  what  experience  hath  re- 
cently proved,  that  the  treaty,    in  refpe£l  to  the  re- 
covery of  confifcations,  would  never  be  executed. 
Governments,  at  leafl;  ancient  ones,  have  learned  to 
fupprefs  paffion,    which  would   difable  them  from 
difcharging  fuch  effential  duties,  as  the  rcftraining 
of  the  refentments  of  individuals,  and  the  granting 
of  univeifal  right.      In  this  confiderate  fpirit  Great 
Britain  hasadtcd  fmce  the  epoch  of  independence, 
with   refpeO;  to  the  United  States.     What  returns 
the    American    Government   have  made  in    thofe 
cooler   cafes,   wherein  their  fenfe  of  injury  did  not 
lead  their  Lfgiflatures   allray,  it  is  now  proper  to 

The 
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The  treaty  of  peace  (as  we  all  know)  exprefsly 
flipujated,   that  there  fiould  be  no  lawful  impedivient 
to  the  recovery  of  debts,  on  cither  Jidc.      It  required, 
as  it  is  faid,  *no  fmall  addrefs  and  perfeverance  to 
procure  this  falutary  liipulation  from  a  people,  who 
have  never  been  famous  for  facilitating   the  pay- 
ment of  debts.     And  the  time  is  novv^  come,  when 
we  ought  to  inquire  how  they  have  performed  it. 
In  Georgia,  the  Chief  Juflice,  with  his  affociatcs,  de- 
termined (as  hath  been  already  fhewn';  that  a  Pritilli 
Merchant,  being  an  diWtn  f";end,  could  not  maintain 
an  a£lion  for  debt,  though  they  had  pronounced, 
with  the  fame  breath,  that  the  laws  of  England  had 
been  Jludded  into  the.  Georgian  fyjlem.     The  "-outh 
Carolina  Afifembly  with  a  bolder  fpirit  paflTed   an 
aft,  on  the  i6th  of  March,  1784  •,  for  preventing 
the  commencement  of  fuits  for  debts  contra6led  by 
any  citizen  previous  to  February,  1782;   and  for 
poQpo'^ing  ultimate  pa}  ment  by  fevcral  liquidations 
till  January,  1789.     Urged  perhaps  by  the  fame 
neceifitics  the  NoithCarohna  AflTenbly  paffed  an 
act,  in   May,    37S3,    to   prevent  the   recovery  of 
debts  theretofore  contrafted,  till  after  the   expi- 
ration of  a  year.     Equally  necefiitous,  but  perhaps 
more  confident,  the  Virginian  AflTembly  paffed  an 
a6l,  even  afer  they  had  received   the    Definitive 
Treaty,  "  to  fufptnd  the  iffuing  of  executions  for 
four  months  from  December,  17 S3,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  fnbfequent  AlTembly."     'J'he  American  Le- 
giflatures,    who   may   have   concurred   with    thcie 
States,    ill    limilar  raeafurcs,    may  equally   plead, 
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that  the  nec([[ily,  ivhich  drives,  defends.  Whetlicr 
Grotius  or  PufiFendorf,  Burlamaqui  or  Vattel, 
would  have  admitted  this  juftification,  for  an 
evident  breach  of  a  pofitive  treaty,  is  a  queflion, 
v/hich  it  is  not  at  prefent  worth  while  to  afk. 
Colonel  Hamilton,  the  Confidential  Secretary  of 
their  own  Wafhington,  feas  told  the  American 
citizens,  with  a  loud  voice,  on  the  authority  of 
fome  of  thefe  jurills  :  "  That  the  wilful  infra6lion 
of  a  (ingle  aiticle  annuls  the  vvhole,  fince  every 
claufe  mud  (land,  or  fall  together.  If  Britain 
fhould  regard  the  treaty  as  broken, — can  we  renew 
the  war  ?  We  know;  and  all  the  world  knows,  it 
is  out  of  our  power. — There  is  a  certain  evil 
attends  our  intemperance,  namely,  a  lofs  of  cha- 
racler  in  Europe :  For  our  Minifters  write,  that 
our  conducl  hitherto,  in  this  refpeft,  has  done 
us  infinite  injury  ;  and  has  exhibited  us  in  the 
light  of  a  people,  dellitutc  of  government,  on 
whofe  engagements  of  courfe  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  "." 

We  have  been  thus  led  round  a  cijcle  of  large 
circumference,  in  order  to  come  at  the  general 
rcfult,  which  has  been  in  this  manner  drawn  by 
Phocion.  And  it  mull  now  be  admitted,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  flrong  neceffity,  or  a  very 
apparent  ufe,  to  juUify  the  meafure,  of  entering 

into 
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into  a  new  treaty  with  States  who  have  not  even 
by  their  own  acknowledgments,  performed  the 
old.  Of  the  exiflence  of  that  neceffity,  or  of 
that  ufe  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
The  ftipulation,  which  exprcfsly  promifed,  that 
(here  fliould  be  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  re- 
covery of  debts,  hasbeen  attended^  as  we  have  feen, 
with  no  great  effect,  in  the  praclice  of  merchants. 
Wife  men,  u-iio  had  feen,  di>ring  every  age,  the 
fame  necclfuics  prevaiHng  in  the  Colonies,  whofe 
Legiflatures  threw  in  fur.ilar  obftruSlions  to  the 
recovery  of  debts,  have  been  heard  to  obferve  : 
That  the  only  point  of  commercial  policy,  which 
had  the  femblance  of  utility,  would  be  an  efFeflual 
provifion  for  the  fpeedy  liquidation  of  debts,  which 
mad  always  be  due  from  the  Am.erican  States  to 
Britain.  And  donhtlefs  a  (lipulation  of  this  kind 
(if  we  had  any  fecurity  for  its  performiance)  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  a  commercial  people, 
who  have  never  let  any  bounds  to  the  number, 
or  length  of  the  credits,  which  they  have  always 
given  to  thofe  diftant  cuftomers.  In  confirmation 
of  that  remark  it  has  been  moreover  mentioned,  as 
the  greatefl;  infelicity,  which  perhaps  has  refulted 
to  Britain  from  the  independence  of  her  colonic?, 
that  it  had  virtually  repealed  the  flatute  *  ;  which 
enabled  Britilh  merchants  to  prove  their  debts  be- 
fore any  Mayor  of  any  corporation,  and  fubjCfSled 
^li  property  to  the  payment  of  ail  debts. 

The 
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The  obfervation   is  in  fonie  inearure  juft  :   But 
the  infertnce  cannot  be  admitted  in  all  its  exteijt. 
It  has  been  ellablifned  as  a  foundation,  whereon 
n:uch  may  be   built,  that   the  United   States  had 
wifely  eftablifiied   it  as  a  rule   for  the  government 
of  their  courts  of  juH-ice,  io  7-egarcl  all  laws  of  Evg- 
land  therd'-Jore  vjed  and   approved,  as  Jiill  in  force. 
But,  the  llatute  of  George  II.  beforementioned, 
had  been  long   ufed  and   approved.      And  unlefs 
the  Judges,  in  the  abfurd  fpirit   of  Walton,    the 
Georgian  Chief-julHce,  do   violence   to  their  own 
f)  ilcm,    that  law   mud  be   allowed  in   every   tri- 
bunal ;  not  from  the  vigour  of  the  Britifh  Lcgifla- 
ture,  but  from  the  u  ifdom  of  their  own  adoption. 
The  eftabjilhment  of  this  inference,  however,  and 
(he  introdu6tion  of  a  convenient  pra£fice  under  it, 
mufl  ukiinalely  depend  on  the  temper  of  the  Judges 
and  the  approbation  of  the  people.     The  Ameri- 
can lawyers  before  they   admit,    or   rcjcdi,  a  con- 
ftrudion,    which  mull  prove   beneficial    to   both 
countries,  would  do   well  to   remember,  that  the 
Courts  of  WeRminncr-hall  have  been  lately  em- 
powered, by  the  Legillature,  to  facilitate  the  fuitors 
and  to  give  fcope  to  juftice,  by  fending  com milTions 
10  every  corner  of  the  earth,  to  examine  evidences 
and  to   procuie  proofs.      Great- Britain    and   the 
United   States,    from   their    mutual  dealings,  are 
equally  intcrellcd   in   this  great   improvement  of 
juridical  forms,  becaufe  it  may  often  be  equally 
convenient  to   bring  teftimony  from   America  to 
Biitain,  as  to  fend  proofs  from  this  country  to  that. 

And 
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And  thus  may  the  apprchenfions  of  merchants  be 
calmed  on  the  interefling  enquiry,  how  their  Ame- 
rican debts  are  now  to  be  afcertained. 

Were  an  inteihgent  perfon  defired  to  (ketch  a 
Commercial  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  having 
fome  regard  to  the  foregoing  confiderations,  he 
would  probably  find  himfclf  extremely  perplexed 
to  difcover  or  to  create  ftipulations,  which  lead  to 
any  ufe,  or  which  are  dictated  by  any  neceffity. 
Such  a  perfon  would  probably  recolle6V,  that  it 
is  fome  neceffity  or  fome  ufefulnefs,  which  ought 
to  form  the  bafis  of  all  commercial  treaties  :  That 
every  nation,  having  a  right  to  judge  of  that  ufe- 
fulnefs and  of  that  necefiity,  may  approve  or  re- 
je6l  the  equivalents,  which  had  been  offered  for 
rcquefted  immunities,  without  giving  caufe  of 
offence,  or  reafon  for  explanation  :  And  that  toefla- 
blifh  again  by  Treat}*^  what  had  been  formerly  efla- 
bliflied  by  law  is  no  reafonable  adion ;  any  more  than 
it  would  be  a  wife  meafure  to  make  a  new  a6l  of  Par- 
liament in  a  cafe  where  an  old  one  already  exifted; 
which  abflraded  from  its  legillative  indecency,  al- 
ways creates  doubts  and  introduces  difficulties,  that 
did  not  exifl  before.  Were  fuch  a  perfon  afraid 
of  the  ridicule,  which  generally  attends  thofe,  who 
gravely  propofe  to  do  that  which  had  already  been 
cffcclually  done,  he  would  probably  be  induced  by 
his  fears,  however  he  might  be  governed  by  his  pru- 
dence, to  confider,  whether  the  laws  have  not 
more  amply  provided  for  the  eafc  and  freedom  of 
the  American  trade,  than  the  Treaties,  which  the 
United  States  have  concluded  with  Holland  and 
C  c  PVance 
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France.  And  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  tafc 
adual  ftate  of  the  commerce  between  Great- 
Britain  and  the  American  States,  as  it  has  been 
lately  regulated,  on  liberal  principles,  he  would 
perhaps  difcovcr  little  to  amend,  and  confequently 
little  to  propcfe,  as  the  foundation  of  a  fupple- 
mental  treaty. 

He  to  whom  fhall  be  afiiorned  the  difficult  talk 
of  making  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  will  find  his  chief  embarrafsmenis  to  arife 
from  the  regulation  of  the  exports  from  that  coun- 
try to  Britain.  He  will  fee  they  have  been  already 
allowed  the  free  importation,  even  in  their  own 
fhips*,  of  all  tiieir  unmanufaclured  produds,  which 
includes  almofl  all  their  furplufes,  on  paying  the 
fame  duties  as  are  paid  on  fuch  commodities  when 
brought  in  Britifh  (hips  from  the  Britifh  Planta- 
tions. Their  naval  ftores  and  their  lumber  are 
peculiarly  exempted  from  duties;  And  they  are  al- 
lowed the  fole  fupply  of  tobacco  on  terms  of  the 
greateft  facility.  But,  the  United  Slates,  it  feems> 
are  not  content  :  They  defire  to  fend  ,<\\  their  com- 
modities to  Britain,  the  produ6lions  of  their  fifhery 
as  well  as  the  produce  of  their  agriculture  ;  fince 
they  lay  no  rcflraint  on  the  iniportation  of  Britifh 
manufaftures,  which  thus,'  they  argue,  find  a  pro- 
digious vent.  Yet,  both  parties  will  do  vvcU  to 
remember,  that  it  is  mutual  convenience  more 
than  fancied  leciprocity,  which  ougb*  to  form  the 

bafjs  of  all  commercial  treaties. 
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Our  fuppofcd  Negotiator  may  be  thence  led  to 
enquire  hew  fuch  a  propofal,  were  it  carried  into 
effect,  would  affect  our  induftrious  claiVes,  who 
all  merit  protection,  but  fome  of  them  particular 
favour.  Such  of  them  as  contribute  to  our  defence 
m  war  deferve  jrveater  attention  from  the  State, 
than  thofe  who  augment  our  opulence  in  peace. 
Whence,  we  ought  to  rank  our  induflrious  people 
in  the  following  order  of  merit :  The  failors  are 
the  men  who  deferve  mod  of  our  care,  becaufe 
they  are  the  great  prote^lors  of  every  other  claG,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  iheir  freedom  from  the  attacks  of 
the  foe.  The  next  in  order,  and  fecond  in  merit, 
are  our  fhipw rights  and  other  artificers,  who  are 
connedled  with  the  outfit  of  fhins,  becaufe  they  are 
the  builders  of  our  zuoodcn  walls,  and  without  them 
even  the  gallant  eiForts  of  the  faiiors  arc  vain. — 
The  farmers  fland  third  in  ranic,  if  not  the  firft, 
becaufe  they  furnifh  every  other  clafs  with  food. 
And  the  workers  in  wool,  whofe  peculiar  interefts 
have  been  too  often  preferred  to  the  general  good, 
can  only  be  ranked  in  the  fourth  place.  If  con- 
venience then  be  the  rule  of  di (approbation,  or 
alfent,  in  forming  treaties  of  commerce,  it  can 
never  be  right  to  admit  the  oil  and  fifh  of  New- 
England,  becaufe  her  citizens  confume  many  of 
the  manufactures  of  wool,  fince  this  nieafure  would 
facrifice  the  inierefl  of  the  two  moll  meritorious 
clalfes  to  the  gratification  of  the  fourth.  But,  let 
us  for  the  accommodation  of  argument  fuppofe,  that 
the  New-Englanders  offered  to  difregard  their 
C  c  2  a<:reement 
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agreements  with  Holland  and  France,  and  to  admit 
fXchi/tveJy  tbtvfOoWcn  nianufa6lures  of  Britain,  it  may 
be  alked,  would  fuch  a  rnonopoly  be  for  the  real 
interefl;  of  Britain,  were  it  truly  carried  into  effeft? 
We  fhall  beft  anfwer  this  interefting  queftion,  by 
afking  feveral  other  queflions.  Do  not  the  Me- 
moirs of  Wool  in  this  I  (land  evince,  that  tlie  manu- 
fa6lurcrs  of  wool  have  too  often  tyrannized  over 
every  other  clafs,  and  even  dictated  to  the  Legifla- 
ture ;  that  they  have  often  diflurbed  the  public 
repofe  by  ("lieir  clamour?,  and  fometimes  broken  the 
peace  by  their  tumults  ?  *  Did  not  thefe  diforders 
proceed  from  the  previous  impolicy,  of  veiling 
too  much  capita]  in  one  branch  of  bufmefs,  and  em- 
ploying too  many  hands  in  one  kind  of  manufac- 
ture i  whereby  the  fame  evil  was  introduced  into 
the  community,  as  if  a  wen  were  on  purpofe 
created  on  the  body  natural,  which  might  begin 
•with  mortification  and  end  with  death.  In  this 
view  of  the  fubjedl  would  it  be  for  the  real  ad- 
vantage of  Britain,  were  the  whole  world  to  give 
her  the  exchfive  privilege  of  fupplying  it  with  the 
fabricks  of  wool  .''  w^as  it  not  prudent  in  the  Le- 
giflature  to  encourage  the  weavers  of  filk,  of  cot- 
ton, and  linen,  as  competitois  to  the  weavers  of 
wool,  with  the  wife  defign  lo  drarv  graduaVy  hands 
[rem  a  Jvperabundant  aafs  (o  employments  of  a 
fomewbat  diffeient  kind,  whofe  numbers  fhould 
not  be  fo  great  as  upon  any  want  of  occupation  to 

lead 
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lead  (•  grouncllefs  alarm  and  even  to  dangerous 
tumult.  May  we  not  thence  infer  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  wife  Legiflators  to  keep  up  continually  an 
cxa£t  balance  among  the  induftrious  clafles  of  a 
commercial  and  naval  nation,  To  that  none  of  them 
Ihall  have  too  many  hands  or  any  of  them  too  few- 
Would  not  the  fnppo^ed  New  Englari<j  propofal 
counterad  this  falufary  policy,  and  necefifarily  tend 
to  introduce  an  evil  rather  than  a  good  ?  And 
thus  have  we  difcuOed  in  a  paragraph  a  difficult 
fubjetl  of  political  ceconomy,*  which  ought  indeed 
to  occupy  a  volume. 

But  however  free  and  advantageous  the  com- 
merce may  be  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  rights  of  trade  b<:L\veen  the  two 
mother  countries  gives  no  pretence  for  traffic  with 
colonies,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  weighty  decifiori 
of  Montefquieu,  or  the  Hill  weightier  diiflates  of 
common  (enfe.  Like  the  fyflem  oi"  other  European 
powers  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  forbade  all 
foreigners  to  trade  with  our  tranfatiantic  fettle- 
nients :  Our  Government  relaxed  the  rigour  of 
tbofe  laws,  in  kindnefs  to  our  Colonies  and  favour 
to  the  Amci  ican  States.  Yet  the  proclamation  of  the 
2d  of  July,  17 S3,  is  faid  to  have  ccme.  upon  both  as 
a  thunder  dap.  And  the  moment  of  furpi  iic  had 
no  fooner  palfcd  away  with  the  cloud,  th.iu  modes 
of  circumvfiiiion,  and  even  nieafures  of  lecal  were 
purfued  with  the  ardour  of  men,  who  aie  ui^cd  at 
once  by  fatlion  an]  interePt.  The  arts  u  hich 
had  produced   tiie  •-.olonKJi  revolt   were  naiuially 
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adopted.  And  infligatory  letters  were  written  to 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  VVcfl  Indies,  to 
join  in  concerted  clamour  and  to  adopt  various 
meafures  to  gain  their  different  ends.  But,  in- 
trigues, which  have  been  deteded  and  expofed,  are 
no  longer  dargerous.  And  the  admiffion  of  the 
American  veflels  into  the  Weft  India  ports  muft 
be  gained  by  treaty,  fi  nee  the  force  of  threats  have 
failed. 

It  is  now  time  to  af!^  what  are  the  equ?- 
valents  which  they  oIFcr  for  the  bocn  that  they 
beg;  as  in  every  operation  of  commerce  fome- 
thing  muft  be  given  for  fomcthing.  The 
American  States  have  precluded  themfelvcs,  by 
treaty,  fi  om  granting  to  Britain  any  peculiar  facility 
in  trade.  It  has  been  fuggefted  rather  thanfhewii, 
that  the  grant  of  any  exclufive  fupply  of  any  of  the 
manufa6tures  of  Britain  would  be  hurtful  rather 
than  beneficial  to  her  genuine  interefts  ;  would  be 
an  evil  rather  than  a  good.  But,  we  offer  you 
large  markets  for  your  manufa6tures,  lay  the  Ame- 
rican States  :  We  give  you  large  credits,  fays  Bri- 
t;iin  ;  Biitiih  traders  funuQi  you  with  capital,  in 
proportion  to  the  debts  you  detain  from  them  ;  and 
they  open  moreover  an  extenfive  fale  for  all  your 
unmanufa6iured  produds.  Are  we  not  cuftomers 
to  your  tradefmen  for  the  annual  amount  of  three 
ntillion,  nay  of  fix  million,  Oi  fleiling  pounds,  fub- 
joln  the  American  States  :  1  he  queflion  is  not,  Bri- 
VA\n  replies,  whether  you  are  ^  great  cuftomer,  but 
vvhcther  you  are  a^orcJone  :  Britilh  merchants  have 
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fenfe  enough  to  know,  that  they  grow  rich  by 
fuppiing  not  one  great  curtomer,  but  many  fmal^ 
one's  :  Kritifh  StateOren  fee  clearly  enough,  that 
neither  the  intereft  nor  fafety  of  a  manufaQuring 
country  can  ever  confill  in  trafficking  with  one 
community  to  fo  vafl  an  extent,  that  any  acciden- 
tal failure,  or  purpofed  non-importation,  would 
occafion  outcries  and  convuliions  •,  whereby  one  of 
the  greateft  of  nations  might  be  fubjeded  difgrace- 
fully  to  her  cuflomers  and  debtors. 

It  muft  afford  confolation  to  every  honeft  mind 
to  be  informed,  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Arxie« 
rican  trade,  it  is  plainly  irapoilible  for  the  Ame- 
rican States  to  take  a.-y  h  giflative  Itcp,  without 
promoting  the  commercial  intereft.  of  Britain. 
Were  they  to  flop  the  whole  of  their  exports  to  the 
Britifh  Well  Indies,  they  would  thereby  give  a 
bounty  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfound- 
land ;  and  they  would  by  this  means  force  Britain 
into  that  fytlem  of  fupply  and  navigation,  which 
flie  is  prevented  from  adopting  fpontaneoufly,  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  many,  rather  than  by  the 
reafoningsof  the  few.  Were  the  United  States  to 
im^fe  taxes  on  the  import  of  Biitifli  manufac- 
tures, this  ficp  would  equ:^lly  lead  to  the  real  ad- 
vantage of  Britain  :  It  the  taxed  articles  fhculd  be 
neceffaries  the  American  confumer  would  pay  the 
duly  :  If  they  fhould  be  only  luxuries,  which  the 
American  citizen  would  do  well  not  to  confumc, 
Britain  uught  not  in  prudence  to  fend  tlie  goods 
i}:at  cannot  be   fpeedily  paid  for.     If  the  Congrcfs 

fi:ould 
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n-.-vald  be  even  enabled  to  go  the  full  length  of 
enac>ing,  that  the  State,  which  will  not  treat  Jhall  net 
iradf,  the  intevefl  of  Britain  would  equally  be  pro-  m9 
mo:ed  :  For,  to  the  di-nount  of  the  neccfTaries,  the 
merchants  of  Britain  v/ouid  continue  to  fend,  as 
thcv  fent  them  during  the  war,  by  Flanders,  by 
iJolland,  or  by'France ;  whole  wealthier  and  more 
punftual  traders  would  become  our  paymafters, 
who  are  more  under  our  eye:  And  to  tranfmit  the  ] 

United  States  greater  cargoes  of  fuch  luxuiies  as 
they  do  not  want  and  cannot  poilibly  pay  for,  can 
be  juRiHed  by  no  maxim  of  mercantile  policy.  By 
prudent  perfeverance,  in  nieafures  moderate  and 
juft,  much  has  already  been  gained.  To  derive  every 
pofiible  advantage   from   the  American   trade  no-  vJ 

thing  more  is   wanting,  than  for  the  nation  to  be  '^ 

quiet  and  the  Parhament  to  fit  Hill.     For,  the  in- 
terefl  of  individuals  on  both   fides   will   finally  re- 
gulate the  demand  and  the  fupplies,   without   the  ( 
interference  of  the  Legiflaturc,  or  the  help    of  a 
commercial  treaty. 
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